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introbttttotp ^te 



In 1912, Lieutenant-Governor J. Taylor EUyson, President 
of the Board of Trustees of Richmond College, offered a 
twenty-five dollar medal for the best original essay on 
Virginia History written by a student of the College. Since 
that time great interest has developed in the work of delving 
in archives and hunting up old records among us, and 
various papers of merit from tiipe to time have been pre- 
sented to the instructors in history. Due to the alertness 
of Mr. John A. George, member of the Class of 1913, that 
class pledged the sum of one thousand dollars as the nest 
egg of a fund which would make possible the publication 
of the valuable essays and original material received. The 
class hoped that their example might stimulate friends of 
Virginia History and Richmond College to complete an 
endowment for a Richmond College Historical Magazine. 
Awaiting that happy event, the Trustees of the College have 
made possible the publication of an initial number in June, 
1915. Such friends as would like to assist in the provision 
of a permanent endowment, whose object will be the cul- 
tivation among the students of Richmond College a love 
for the hidden things of Southern History, will find their 
assistance most thankfully received. We are publishing 
this year four essays and an important collection of Revolu- 
tionary material from the Virginia archives. Several papers 
are in a state of serious preparation for next year. We 
solicit also information as to valuable original material, 
particularly letters of Virginia's great sons, with a view to 
their publication in the future. 
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The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the con* 
tributions of the Class of 1913, and his hope that they may 
find it convenient to continue their assistance. He wishes 
also to make grateful acknowledgment to the Board of Trus- 
tees and the President of the College for their generous aid; 
to his faithful students for their co-operation in this as in 
all other enterprises; to his colleague, Professor H. J. 
Eckenrode, for patient and scholarly assistance; and to Mr. 
Earl G. Swem, Assistant State Librarian, for many help- 
ful suggestions. 

D. R. ANDERSON, E4ihf. 
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JOHN MINOR BOTTS, AXTI-SECESSIONIST.* 
By Clyde C. Webster, B. A. 

In Southern history there is probably no more interest- 
ing field of study than that aiForded by the War between the 
States. Especially is this true in the case of Virginia, which, 
after wavering for many days between duty to the Union and 
loyalty to her Southern sisters, at last threw her lot in with 
the latter and offered her illustrious sons as leaders in the com- 
ing contest. How these men gave up home and family, how 
they sacrificed rank and possessions for the sake of their state, 
how they bravely struggled amid failures and privations for 
the cause which they believed just, writers never tire of tell- 
ing. 

On the other hand writers have almost entirely neglected 
those Southern men, whose convictions led them to differ from 
their friends and neighbors aod to put loyalty to their country 
above love for their state. Indeed, when they are spoken of 
at all, it is only with abuse or with the air of stepping on 
unholy ground, as if they had committed some terrible crime 
which should forever make them outcasts and objects to be 
shunned. This, however, is not strange when we consider the 
tendency of men to abuse, and to keep in the background as 
much as possible, those who differ from their views, particu- 
larly on political matters. If we are to believe the newspapers 
of the time and some writers since, these men were merely 
unscrupulous politicians and traitors, who sought only to ad- 
vance themselves, regardless of the welfare of their state and 
country. 

Even if we suppose that this is in a measure true and that 
they made blunders, and were not always without selfish ambi- 
tion, we still wonder if there is not in these men a great deal 
of good, which if viewed impartially, would counterbalance 

*Thl8 B>B8ay won the J. Taylor Eniyson History Medal in June, 
1913. 
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their faults to a great extent. We wonder if tlie light has not 
been focused too strongly on their weaknesses, leaving their 
strong points in the dark; and at the present day, when the 
events of the war can be viewed more impartially, writers are 
coming more and more to see and to respect this darkened side 
of the lives of such men and to recognize in it a great and un- 
worked field for study. 

Among these Southern men who stood against secession 
and who took no part in the war, no one has been more criti- 
cised for his course and no one is more intere6ti^g than John 
Minor Botts of Virginia. 

Born at Dumfries, Prince William Co., on Septemb^ 
16, 1802, Botts was soon taken to Fredericksburg and later 
to Richmond, where his parents perished in the great theatre 
fire in 1811. After studying in various schools where he 
learned principally Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, Botts 
decided to follow in his father's footsteps and turned to the 
law; and with only six weeks' private study, was admitted to 
the bar when eighteen years old. After practiang his profes- 
sion in Richmond for six years, he became tired of it and re- 
moved to a farm in Henrico Co., where he soon became noted 
for the fineness of his crops. ^ Becoming interested in politics, 
Botts ran for the Legislature in 1831, but was defeated after 
a campaign in which much abusive language was used on each 
side. In 1833, however, he was elected, and was returned in 
successive elections until 1839.^ 

Sometime before Botts entered upon his duties in the 
Legislature, President Jackson had caused Ihe government 
money to be removed from the National Bank and distributed 
among the different state banks. In the eastern part of Vir- 
ginia the people in mass meetings^ though opposed to the re- 
charter of the National Bank, denounced the conduct of the 
President as a dangerous usurpation of power.' Governor 
Tazewell, too, in his annual message to the Greneral Assembly, 
condemned his action and the Assembly passed several resolu- 
tions declaring that the President had exercised a "dangerous 
and alarming assumption of power,"* and recommending that 

iThe above account was obtained from Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, Vol. 1, p. 325. 

tBotts served on the Committee on Schools and Colleges. 

sAmbler, Sectionalism in Virginia, p. 220. 

« Journal, House of Delegates, 1833-34, p. 165, et seq. 
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the "senators and representatives in Congress use their exer- 
tions for restoring the public money to the Bank of the United 
States, or for causing them to be deposited therein for the fu- 
ture in accordance with an act of Congress chartering the 
Bank."* Botts, who was a loyal Whig and opposed to the Ex- 
ecutive's having too much power, favored these resolutions and 
also one providing "that the General Assembly can not recog- 
nize as constitutional the power of Congress to establish a 
United States Bank." However, he was opposed to any effort 
to prevent the rechartering of the Bank, and voted against a 
resolution to that effect* 

The triumph of the Whigs, who had come into power in 
the Virginia Legislature in 1834, was short-lived, for in the 
elections of the next year, they again broke up into factions 
and were defeated.^ In spite of Ais, however, Botts was re- 
turned to the General Assembly by a small margin on a re- 
count of votes. The Democrats, who came into power, reversed 
the Whig policy and, wishing to uphold Jackson, introduced 
resolutions instructing the senators and representatives of 
Virginia in Congress to vote to expunge the resolutions pre- 
viously passed by Congress censuring Jackson. They also 
brought forward the doctrine that it is the duty of representa- 
tives to obey instructions or resign.* Botts was strongly op- 
posed to both of these; but in spite of his efforts against them, 
they passed. When the matter came up in Congress, Senators 
Tyler and Leigh refused to vote for the expugning resolutions. 
Tyler resigned, but Leigh refused,' and as a result of his re- 
fusal, resolutions were introduced in the General Assembly 
censuring him. Botts defended Leigh and offered a resolution 
providing that while instructions should be given consideration, 
they merely recommend and do not imply obligation to obey 
or resign.*** 

By 1835 a movement had been started in the North for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, and in opposition to this both Whigs and Democrats 
BJoumal, House of Delegates, 1833-34, p. 165, et geq, 

TAmbler, pp. 221, 223. 

sjoumal. House of Del., 1836. F^b. 9 A 10. 

•Ambler, p. 224. 

i»Joarnal, H. of Del., March 6, 1887. 
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were united in the Virginia Legislature/* When the Assem- 
bly met, the Governor, in his message, pointed out the situation 
and asked that some step be taken.** Accordingly, the Legis- 
lature passed several resolutions which provided that the "Com- 
monwealth alone has the right to control or interfere with 
domestic slavery" and that this right would be maintained "at 
all hazards." "Abolitionists, abolition societies, and the acts 
of fanatics," it was declared, "are violations of the obligation 
of the Constitution and a state has the right to claim of the 
other states the passage of laws to suppress or prevent such a 
violation." It was further provided that "Congress has no con- 
stitutional power to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia."*' To these resolutions Botts heartily agreed and worked 
to secure their passage. 

This cooperation on the part of Botts with the Democrats 
lasted only so long as it was a question of opposing the com- 
mon enemy of all parties in the South, the Northern Abolition- 
ist. On other matters Botts was their deadly enemy, not only 
on questions of the national policy of the Administration, but 
also in local and state affairs. This was particularly true in 
the fight in Virginia over the attitude of the state towards 
state banks. As a result in part of Jackson's depositing the 
government's funds in state banks, a financial panic swept 
over the country at the b^inning of Van Buren's administra- 
tion. In Virginia the state banks which had been chartered 
after the break up of the National Bank, were unable to meet 
the demand for specie payments and asked leave to suspend 
them. Governor Campbell called an extra session of the Leg- 
islature in the summer of 1837 and recommended that such 
leave be given;** but the Democrats in power, who were hos- 
tile to the banks, refused all requests for increases in their 
capital stock and demanded that they should either pay specie 
on a certain day or close their doors. *'^ Botts was favorably 
disposed towards the banks and favored a resolution allowing 
them to issue notes of small denomination. *• 



iiAmbler, p. 224. 

12 Journal, H. of Del., 1835, pp. 7. 8. 

i«/&i<f., p. 87. et seq, 

1* Journal. H. of Del.. 1837. p. 6. 

IB Ambler, p. 238. 

i« Journal. H. of Del.. June 22. 1837. 
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The next year, when the Whigs again came into power, 
legislation was adopted favorable to the banks^^ and in this 
Botts took an active part. However, he believed that the state 
banks should not receive the National funds on terms more 
favorable to the National government than those on which they 
received the deposits of the state or of a private citizen.^® 
During this term Botts introduced resolutions pointing out the 
recent decline in the prosperity and happiness of the nation 
and calling on the people to judge whether it had been occa- 
sioned by the party in power (Democrats) or the party out of 
power. ^® This was but the b^inning of a struggle, which was 
to last as long as he lived, against the Democratic party or the 
Democracy, as he chose to call it. 

Indeed, the next year, when he became a member of Con- 
gress, this hatred for the Democratic party, together with his 
love for the Union, became the keynote to his political course 
and remained so during almost the remainder of his life. The 
Democracy, he believed, was dominated by bosses under the 
leadership of Calhoun, who were opposed to the Constitution 
and whose sole purpose was and had been to keep themselves 
in power. To gain this end, he said at a later period, Calhoun 
had endeavored to counteract the increasing influence of the 
North by uniting the South, through slavery agitation*® with 
the ultimate view of the dissolution of the Union.*^ "I had 
been but a short time in Congress," Botts wrote, "before I saw 
the whole scheme . . . , and from the first I set myself against 
it, and resolved to resist them at every step of their unhallowed 
proceedings, and make a willing sacrifice of myself, if, by so 
doing, I could save the Union and rescue my country from 
ruin."^* With this plan of action, Botts was found uniformly 
on the side against every measure supported by the Democrats, 
"not against the South," but in opposition to the Democracy. 
As a result, he was not only severely criticised by the Demo- 
crats, but was even suspected by some of his own party of infi- 
delity to Southern interests. 

17 Ambler, p. 239. 

i» Journal. H. ot Del.. 1838. p. 186. 

i*/Mcf., p. 162. 

2oLetter to the Legislature in Great Rebellion, p. 73. 

21/Md.. p. 32. 

22/&i(l., p. 66. 
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Perhaps the thing for which Botts was most criticized 
by Southerners at this time, was his course in regard to the 
Twenty-first Rule of Congress on the Right of Petition. The 
"Gag Law," as it was called, which had passed the House in 
1836, forbade the reception of any petition concerning the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. In 1840 
Botts, following the lead of John Quincy Adams, worked for 
the rescinding of this rula While admitting that it was a de- 
batable question, he reasserted his belief that Congress had 
no right to legislate concerning slavery, even in the District 
of Columbia.^' The right of petition, he considered, was a 
sacred and inviolable right guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and Congress was duly bound to receive all petitions of what- 
ever character. He himself was in favor of a fugitive slave 
law; but suppose Southern men in Congress denied the right 
of petition, would not the North have a right to deny a fugitive 
slave law? The whole question, he believed, was kept alive 
by Southern agitators solely for political reasons.^* There was 
opposition to these views even in the Whig party; but while 
not agreeing with all of Botts's speech, the Richmond Whig 
conMnended him for his bold, independent thinking. "No man 
on the public stage," it proclaimed, "has acquired so extended 
a reputation in so short a time as Botts. He has outstripped 
the anticipations of his friends and disappointed the hope of his 
adversaries.""'^ 

In a letter about this time, Botts outlined his policy in 
Congress. ^^ Among other things, he stood for a well regulated 
National Bank, the distribution among the states of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands, some measures of preven- 
tion of the abuse of Executive power, and the adjustment of 
the tariff to economic conditions. From this it appears that 
Botts had changed his views on the National Bank question; 
and as a result of this change, he has been rather severely criti- 
cised, though it is doubtful if he deserved all of it% It will be 
remembered that, while he voted in the L^slature for a reso- 
lution that the General Assembly could not recognize the Na- 

2sSee above on p. 4. 

24 Letter to Richmond Whig, July 8. 1841. 

esRichmond Whig, July 9. 1841. 

^•Ihid., quoting Poughkeepsle Eagle, July 2, 1841. 
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tional Bank as constitutional, he voted against one providing 
that Virginia's representatives in Congress should try to pre- 
vent the recharter of the United States Bank.^^ This time 
Botts supported the Bank on the ground that Congress had the 
power to pass all laws necessary for carrying the Constitution 
into effect.^* Congress certain[ly had power to protect its 
money, and after the failure of Jackson's plan of state banks, 
followed by the panic,. it was no wonder that Botts should think 
that the old plan of a National Bank was necessary for the 
welfare of the country. 

However, in spite of all efforts of the Whigs to get a 
bank law, they were defeated by President Tyler's use of his 
veto power. Chagrined at the President's treachery, as he 
believed it, in deserting his party, Botts, who had always been 
friendly towards Tyler, having previously supported him in 
the Legislature for the Senate,^* heaped upon him the harsh- 
est criticism in his power, and ever after bore an undying 
hatred toward him. In a speech in Congress,'** he asserted 
that he had heard Tyler say, after the Whig Convention in 
1839, that he had changed his mind and believed the National 
Bank necessary to the welfare of the country, and also that he 
had made speeches in West Virginia favoring the Bank. So 
great was his rage against the President^ ^ that he sometimes 
allowed it to get the better of his discretion. Much of his 
criticism was unworthy of the position which he held. 

In this state of mind Botts, with other Whigs, set out 
to head off the President. In a private letter which he sent 
to a certain coffee-house in Richmond and which was pub- 
lished without his knowledge or sanction, he told of Tyler's 
veto and expressed the belief that he would be "headed" and 
would be an "object of execration by both parties, by one for 
vetoing the bill (which was bad enough), and the other for 
signing a worse." A bill would be passed, he thought, which 
would serve to "fasten" Tyler.'** Botts was naturally angry 

«Tgee above, p. 3. 

2«<:k)ng. Globe. Aug. 4. 1841. 

adjournal, H. of Del., Feb. 16. 1839. — Botts was present at Har- 
rlsborg but was not a delegate to the convention which nominated 
Harrison and Tyler, but was a delegate at Baltimore the next spring 
to make plans for their election. 

«K)ong. Globe. Sept. 10. 1841. 

siGreat Rebellion, p. 75. 

ssRichmond Whig. Aug. 27. 1841. 
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at the publication of this letter which gave away his plans, and 
lost no time in publishing it again and in denouncing its 
"theft'' 

Another question on which the President and Congress 
clashed was the tariff. In the summer of 1842 Tyler vetoed 
the Whig tariff bill which provided for an increase in duties 
and also for the distribution among the states of the proceeds 
from the sale of public lands. The veto was referred to a select 
committee headed by John Quincy Adams and of this commit- 
tee Botts was a member. The majority report of the conmiittee, 
signed by Botts,*' criticized the President for his action, de- 
claring that his reasons for vetoing were "feeble, inconsistent, 
and imsatisfactory." Tyler, it said, objected to a combina- 
tion revenue and appropriation bill and to the bad policy of 
giving away a fruitful source of revenue, although admitting 
that he had promised his favor to such a distribution provided 
duties were not raised above twenty per cent, as intended in 
1833. The report declared that Congress was powerless to 
pass laws for the public good and proposed an amendment 
which provided that, instead of the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to pass a bill over the President's veto, the required num- 
ber should be a simple majority.'* Botts, on the reception of 
a message from the President, protesting against this report, 
introduced resolutions showing that Tyler had voted for a 
similar one in the Senate against Jackson, who protested to 
that body for censuring his action in regard to the National 
Bank, and providing that the House was ready to receive from 
the President such messages as the "Constitution, laws and 
the usual course of public business authorize him to transmit," 
but declaring that he had no right to protest against the formal 
vote of the House.'' 

Among the measures advocated by the South, and opposed 
by Botts, was the annexation of Texas. In this, as on other 
occasions, he joined issue in many points with John Quincy 
Adams. In 1844 this question became the burning issue in 
politics, and Botts, who in the preceding fall had been de- 
feated by a Democrat for his seat in Congress, took a bold 

3sCong. Globe, Aug. 16, 1842. 

s4/&i(I., same date. 

3&Cong. Globe, 1842, p. 974. 
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stand against it. Learning of the treaty then being negotiated 
by President Tyler and the Secretary of State Upshur, Botts 
left Washington aod made speeches against it in Richmond 
and New York. "If accomplished," he said, "that it will lead 
to the disturbance of our harmony, the distraction of our people, 
and sooner or later to the dismemberment of this government, 
I have no shadow of doubt. That the union of these states 
will be hazarded by its success is enough to deter me from giv- 
ing it my sanction or approval. I am a Union man ! I am no 
Southern man with Northern principles. I am a Southern 
man with National principles."'* 

In December of the same year, Botts received a letter 
from one of his constituents informing him of a split among 
the Whigs of his district over the Texas question and asking 
if he was unconditionally opposed. "There is a large and re- 
spectable portion of the Whig party," he wrote, "who con- 
sider the question of paramount importance, so much so as to 
induce them to hesitate in casting their vote for a candidate 
unconditionally and unqualifiedly opposed to them on this 
important measure." He also expressed a view that a reply 
favorable to these men would insure the election of Botts. "If 
I were a candidate for the highest ofiice known to our institu- 
tions," Botts answered, "and the result turned on that question 
(Texas) alone, I would not withhold my opposition to insure 
my success."'^ He believed the whole scheme was advocated 
by politicians whose sole aim was the dissolution of the Union, 
through an "unjust, unrighteous, unprovoked, and ungodly 
war with Mexico to rob her of her revolted province, and, as 
Mr. Calhoun says, for the extension and perpetuation of 
8laver5\" The annexation of Texas in 1845 was the "starting 
point or first entering wedge of disunion," Botts afterwards 
wrote, "and gave to the secessionists the first symptoms of en- 
couragement they had met with in the labor of twelve years, 
which had been devoted to the object of disunion."'* 

In 1847 Botts was returned to Congress by a larger vote 
than before, although his district had been reapportioned and 
his success was more difficult During this term he was chair- 

seGreat Rebellion, p. 83. 
3T/Md., p. 85, et seq, 
ssGreat Rebellion, pp. 90. 84. 
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man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and in spite of his 
opposition to the annexation of Texas and a war with Mexico, 
did his duty in supporting the army during the war, and in 
trying to bring about its success. After the war he opposed 
a reduction of the army and advocated the repeal of the bill 
passed in 1846 requiring the President to reduce the major- 
generals to one and the brigadier-generals to two.^* This law, 
if not repealed, would force the President to choose between 
Generals Taylor and Scott. Though assisting in carrying on 
the war, Botts, nevertheless, disapproved of its results, the 
acquiring of territory from Mexico. For this territory the 
United States paid Mexico fifteen million dollars and Botts 
declared he would be willing to give Mexico this sum to take 
the territory back again.^* 

In his career in Congress, Botts was not always opposed 
to measures advocated by the majority at the South. On the 
contrary, he stood up for Southern rights in many instances. 
On the occasion of the trial of a certain lieutenant of the Navy, 
it was alleged that n^ro testimony had been accepted. This 
was a practice, Botts thought, which ought not to be tolerated 
by Southern gentlemen or Northern gentlemen with Southern 
principles,** and he did his best to have the case thoroughly 
investigated. On all occasions he stood against the agitation 
of the slave question, and any effort to encroach on slavery 
where it existed. Such agitation, he considered, was designed 
only to stir up sectional strife which would finally end in 
disunion, and he never lost an opportunity to show his strong- 
est disapproval of any attempt in that direction. 

In 1850 Botts, who was not returned to Congress the pre- 
ceding year, was chosen as a delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention which met in Richmond in the fall of 1850, but 
immediately adjourned until January of the next year. The 
main question to be settled by this convention was the basis 
of representation in the Legislature. The East, where there 
were more negroes, wanted a mixed basis in proportion to the 
number of white inhabitants and the taxes raised, while the 

«»Cong. Globe, Jan. 31. 1848. 
«>/6i<f., Aug. 11, 1848. 
*i/M<i.. June 12, 1840. 
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West advocated suffrage representation,*^ in proportion to the 
qualified voters. When the question came up in the conven- 
tion, a committee was appointed to determine the proper basis ; 
but it was equally divided*' and a hopeless deadlock ensued in 
the convention. It was feared that, if the East should press 
their plan too much, the West would bolt the convention and 
try to form a new state in western Virginia. In order to 
prevent this, several plans of compromise were offered, among 
which was one by Botts, which proposed that there should be 
two grand divisions, one east and the other west of the Blue 
Ridge, with equal representation in both houses. Later, how- 
ever, Botts withdrew his plan.** Finally by a vote of 55 to 48 
a compromise was adopted by which the West should have a 
majority in the House and the East a majority in the Sen- 
ate. Botts voted against the arrangement**^ 

After the war with Mexico, a great struggle took place in 
Congress as to whether slavery should be permitted in the new 
territory acquired. The Wilmot Proviso, proposed in 1847, 
but which failed to pass both houses, provided that slavery 
should be forever prohibited in all territory acquired from 
Mexico. There was naturally much bad feeling on both sides 
and, when the bill providing for a territorial government for 
Oregon with the prohibition of slavery came up, the slavery 
cause was strongly opposed by Southerners, not because they 
wished to extend slavery to Oregon, but "on the principle in- 
volved and its application to New Mexico and California."** 
The bill passed, but not until the Senate had made every effort 
to tack on an amendment extending the Missouri Compromise 
line to the Pacific*^ This amendment, which would have con- 
stitutionally permitted slavery south of 36° 30', which the 
South was anxious to obtain, was defeated after a long struggle, 

42Ambler, p. 261 For an account of the whole convention see 

the chapter on the "Reform Convention of 1850-51" in Mr. Ambler's 
book. 

«<Joamal of the Virginia Convention 1860-51. See p. 1 of the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Basis of Representation, printed among 
the Reports, etc. in the Appendix. 

^Journal. See Appendix giving a Joumaliied account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of the Whole upon the basis of represen- 
tation, pp. 4-6. 

4«»/Md., pp. 17. 22. 
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and the question left unsettled until 1850, when Clay pro- 
posed his compromise measures. Though Botts was not in 
Congress when the Compromise was being discussed, he took 
an active interest in its passage. He was in New Orleans in 
February, 1849, when he received a telegram from Clay urg- 
ing him to come to Washington. On arriving there Clay, he 
said, asked him to use his influence to secure the passage of 
his bill. Botts and Senator Foote believed it could best be 
done by referring it to a committee of thirteen, but Clay did 
not like the plan. He thought it would have a better chance 
in the open Senate. However, Botts finally succeeded in bring- 
ing him around i:o his way of thinking, and the bill was passed, 
Botts believed, largely through his own efforts.** The com- 
promise he considered, was a final cure for all the trouble 
caused by slavery agitation, and was only opposed by those 
who "upheld the twenty-first rule to get up agitation in the 
South — the extremes of the South and Xorth — the Abolition- 
ists of the North and Seceders of South Carolina, with those 
of the same school in Virginia and elsewhere.''** 

In 1852 Botts resumed the practise of law at Richmond. 
However, he still took a lively interest in politics and was elected 
to the Whig convention which met in Baltimore on June 16th 
of that year. The candidates for the nomination were Fill- 
more, Webster, and Scott Fillmore was very popular in the 
South on account of his vigorous enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, while Scott was a favorite at the North. There 
was some doubt whether the latter was satisfied with the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, which was the main plank in the platform; but 
Botts produced a letter from him, which he interpreted to 
mean that Scott favored the measures very strongly. After a 
long struggle Scott was nominated, receiving only one vote 
from the South and that given him by Botts. '^'^ Although both 
parties pledged themselves to the Compromise of 1850 and 
against the agitation of the slavery question, the Whigs were 
so badly defeated in the fall election that they never again 
were a force in politics. The party broke up completely, and 
helped to swell the ranks of the other parties. Against th© 

48Great Rebellion, African church speech, 1856, p. 138. 
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deserters Botts was exceedingly bitter. '*The Whig party — ," 
he wrote, "exhibited such a want of strength in this election 
that many of weak knees, weaker nerves, and still weaker prin- 
ciples and softer brains, grew tired of working in a minority 
and, like rats in a sinking ship, b^an at once to look out for 
better quarters."**^ 

Following the adoption of the Compromise of 1850 there 
was a period of quiet and prosperity. The North was becom- 
ing reconciled to the obnoxious Fugitive Slave law, and there 
was a prospect of peace between the different sections of the 
country. The law had been declared constitutional in several 
Northern states and except for a handful of the most violent 
and mischievous of the Abolitionists, Botts believed that, with 
a modification of the obnoxious features, opposition would die 
out entirely. *^^ So quiet was it become that "the earnest hope 
of Clay, that the work in which he had so large a share would 
give the country rest from slavery agitation for a generation, 
did not seem in vain."^' But like a thunder clap out of a clear 
sky, came Douglas' bill allowing the people of Kansas and 
Nebraska to decide for themselves the slavery question and, 
what was astonishing even to Douglas, an amendment to his 
proposal expressly repealing the Missouri Compromise. Both 
were passed and received the approval of the President At 
this Botts was indignant. Democracy, he wrote, had become 
alarmed at the signs of peace and wanted agitation. The party 
was splitting; and it was necessary to find a burning slave 
issue for the next election, and with the hope of getting the 
nomination, Douglas and Pierce were led to agree to the repeal, 
although opposed to it at first. *** By this selfish step, the 
Democratic party, Botts considered, undid "all that had been 
done in thirty years towards the settlement of the slavery 
question.^^ They had violated the honor of the South and the 
pledge of their own convention which nominated Pierce. They 
had built up the Black Republican party, had excited a revo- 
lutionary spirit throughout the land, and had brought on the 
civil war. "And now they come with the siren song," he 

ftiGreat Rebellion, pp. 108, 109. 

52J»W., 110. 

stRhodes, Vol. 1, p. 428. 
•^Great Rebellion, p. 125. 
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exclaimed^ "of *Help us to save the Union. The Union can 
not be saved except by the Democratic party."^* I am satis- 
fied," he affirmed, "that it is the most mischievous and perni- 
cious measure that has ever been introduced into the halls of 
Congress."*' On this subject Botts was strongly condemned 
by Gov. Henry A. Wise; but later, Botts accused him of writ- 
ing against the bill and of plagiarizing from his own speech- 
es.'^ There was never any love lost between them. 

On the break up of the Whig party in 1854, Botts joined 
the Know-Nothing party, and ran in that year for Congress. 
But on account of his continued opposition to the Democratic 
party and his seeming antagonism to Southern interests and 
principles, he had become extremely unpopular. During the cam- 
paign, he was abused even by the Richmond Whig, his former 
supporter, which had no sympathy with the Know-Nothing 
movement. The party in his district was broken up into many 
factions, one of which Botts led. He was defeated. 

In the election of 1856 the Republican party, formed from 
members of other parties as a result of the struggle over the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, showed such remarkable strength, that 
the Democrats became alarmed and, according to Botts, at once 
raised the old cry "it was necessary to elect a Democrat to 
save the Union."*** He construed this to mean that unless the 
Democratic party bosses could rule, the South would secede." 
To prove his assertion, he said that Mr. Preston Brooks of 
South Carolina advocated marching on Washington if a Re- 
publican was elected, while Gov, Wise — "the unwise Henry 
A." — organized the state militia and called a meeting of 
Southern governors to organize a force to march on Washing- 
ton and to seize the Archives of the Treasury on inauguration 
day.*^ But the "revolution" was put off for four years by the 
free use of money in New York and Pennsylvania whidi se- 
cured the election of Buchanan.'* 

In a speech in 1856, Botts gave his position on the slav- 

AsGreat RebeUion, p. 144. 
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ery question. Infltead of being anxious to abolish slavery under 
any condition, as some were led to believe from his past actions 
on the question, Botts disclaimed any insinuation that he was 
a "slavery propagandist" or Abolitionist He himself a slave 
holder, was willing to use all proper remedies to protect it 
where it existed, but opposed to any attempt to force it upon 
an unwilling people. If it found its way into the territories 
legitimately, he was willing; but never, if it were establidied 
there by force. "All the property my children have in the 
world," he exclaimed, "is slave property, inherited from their 
mother; and he who undertakes to connect my name or my 
opinions with Abolitionism is either a knave or a fool, and 
sometimes both."*' 

On the subject of the Lecompton Constitution, which was 
almost forced upon the people of Kansas by the slavery inters 
ests and which was approved by the Administration, although 
not ratified, Botts was as rabid as upon all other measures up- 
held by the Democratic party. He noted with contempt that 
Southern Democrats voted for it without exception, although 
it was repudiated by the majority of the people in Kansas. 
It was a "death blow," he exclaimed, at the basis and founda- 
tion of our Revolution.*' Having returned from abroad at 
the time the fight over this question was raging, Botts took no 
active part in it, but was a not unconcerned spectator, feeling 
that if the outrage prevailed, there was no despotism in the 
Old World imder which he would not as soon have lived as 
under this tyrannical and iron despotism of Democracy.** 

This uncontrollable hatred against Democracy led him so 
far that he did not stop short of accusing party leaders of the 
most outrageous and ridiculous acts, without trying very hard 
to prove his assertions. He even accused them of secretly 
helping on John Brown^s raid for the purpose of stirring up 
excitement The crazy fanatic, John Brown, he asserted, was 
"aided and helped on by the scarcely less crazy fanatic who 
then exercised the function of chief magistrate of this state." 
Mason, he wrote, refused to furnish letters claimed to be in 
Gov. Wise's hands implicating the Republican party of in* 

•^African Church speech. 1856, iUd., p. 153. 
«»New York speech, 1859, ihid., p. 171. 
MGreat Rebellion, p. 172. 
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citing this raid, and to his mind, this was enough to prove that 
Wise was in sympathy with the raid and had helped it on. 
The public mind was scarcely ever more excited, he wrote, 
than during the time between the raid and Brown's execution, 
and all of this was manufactured for a purpose by ^'his excel- 
lency the governor."** 

While his attitude on this question was extremely absurd 
and probably without foundation, his views on the political 
outlook for the election of 1860 embraced much that may be 
admired. In an able speech at LjTichburg, Va., in October, 
Botts swept the great crowd literally off its feet.®* After ex- 
pressing his belief that the Democratic party had split, not 
over the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, but in order to make 
Lincoln's election certain and thtis bring about disunion, that 
they might revive the slave trade,*^ he went into the question 
of secession. It was his opinion that, in spite of all threats, 
the South would not secede, if Lincoln were elected, simply 
because they did not have the right any more than he himself 
had such a right, although he had never seen a man of his 
choice elected President. Giving as authority for this belief 
the opinions of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Web- 
ster, and the fact that New York was not admitted to the 
Union conditionally, and citing the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution to prove his point, the reserved right to 
secede, he exclaimed, existed "in their imaginations and there 
only." "A more base and cowardly proposition was never sub- 
mitted to an intelligent people. — It is to run away, not only 
before we are whipped, but before we are struck a blow. — This 
is our Government; it all belongs to us. I will not run.'"*® 

The "ghost of disunion," Botts believed, would soon fade 
away after passion had time to subside, because there was no 
reason for it There was no law on the statute book, he 
claimed, which the Democracy had not passed. They had had 
absolute control of affairs for sixty years. Congress had been 

«»Great Rebellion, pp. 178. 179. 

eeLynchburg speech, political pamphlets, in the Virginia State Li- 
brary, Vol. 4. No. 48. See comment of reporter at end. 

^flbid., p. 6-7 — ^Botts was speaking of the Cotton States, which, 
he thought, intended to make the border States a breakwater be- 
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against every non-Democratic President there had been in that 
period. If anybody, the Whigs had cause to complain, but not 
to dissolve the Union.'* Slavery, he argued, was a peculiar local 
institution, differing from all other property; and to put it 
on a level with other merchandise, by claiming a right to carry 
it into free territory, was dangerous, for then Congress would 
have the power to r^ulate it, which it did not have as it was. 
In spite of the Constitution and the Dred Scott decision, which 
Botts considered invalid, a slave carried into free territory 
became free in reality, because slaves were not property imder 
the common law and, if a slave refused to obey his master and 
beat him in self-defense, a magistrate would have no power to 
punish him. Positive enactment would be required for the 
owner's protection.'® He had already expressed himself in 
favor of a Fugitive Slave law, and he believed that Buchanan 
should do his duty as Fillmore had done in suppressing resist- 
ance to it, wherever made, by military forca^* 

Botts next went into a discussion of the Presidential can- 
didates. Breckinridge, the nominee of the Southern Demo- 
crats, was too young and inexperienced and had lent his name 
to the party whose purpose it was to dissolve the Union. While 
differing from Douglas, the Northern Democrats' candidate, 
on the subject of squatter sovereignty Botts considered him a 
good Union man with more experience than Breckinridge, but 
he thought he should be pimished for his agency in repealing 
the Missouri Compromise. Lincoln he granted was sectional. 
But what of it ? He was not so much so as Breckinridge. But 
even if he were sectional, and suppose he should, if elected, 
recommend a violation of Southern rights, his election or that 
of any other free white man would not constitute a reason for 
disunion. The Senate would be against him for the next four 
years and also the United States Supreme Court, even if the 
House aided him. "I would go to the Supreme Court," he 
exclaimed. "I would there proclaim that Congress had no 
power to interfere with slavery, and demand that justice and 

••Lynchburg speech, p. 16. 
To/Md., pp. 17, 18. 
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right be done me. But if the Supreme Court refused me re- 
drees, then I would say the time has come for revolution, and 
let him take the lead who will, I will foUow.'"* 

Botts said he supported the Constitutional Union party 
because of its platform, "the Union, tiie Constitution, and the 
enforcement of the laws," and because he believed Bell a 
sound, national, conservative, Union loving man of lai^ ex- 
perience in public life. Most platforms, he believed, merely 
served to mislead the people, but this one of the Union party 
could not be misinterpreted.^' Futhermore, the candidates, 
Bell and Everett, nominated on that platform, had voted in 
1833 for Jackson's Force Bill, thus recognizing the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Executive to enforce the execution of all 
laws even in a state that, by ordinance in convention, had de- 
clared herself out of the Union. ^* 

He ended his speech by saying that if South Carolina went 
out of the Union, Virginia should give free passage through 
the state to an United States army, since in such a case. South 
Carolina would be a foreign enemy to the United States and to 
Virginia, and he himself would just as soon march there to 
enforce one law as to Massachusetts to enforce another. There 
was no power, he thought, to keep a state from going out of the 
Union, but the President had the constitutional power to keep 
the Union together and to execute the laws. "If what I have 
said," he concluded, "constitutes a submissionist, I am a sub- 
missionist; but I submit to the Constitution and the laws of my 
country, and he who does not is a traitor to both.'"' 

In reply to a letter from a secessionist ui^ng him to join 
the inevitable movement for disunion, Botts denied that it was 
inevitable and expressed the belief that the other Southern 
states would not join South Carolina in the treasonable act, 
should she decide to withdraw, any more than they did in 
1833. He urged cool deliberation and time to ascertain the 
facts before taking any rash step ; nor did he think that South 
Carolina would stay out long; she would return like a prodi- 

72L3mchburg speech, p. 22. 
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gal son.^* This letter was printed in the Alexandria Gazette, 
one of the few papers at that time whose columns were open 
to Botts, and was accompanied by a request for a further dis- 
cussion of the question. Botts took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and in a letter in December of the same year, showed 
the folly of seceding, if South Carolina, with whom Virginia 
had no interest, except that both were dominated by the De- 
mocracy, should lead the way. If Virginia went out, non- 
intercourse with the North and West would follow to a large 
extent; the system of canals and railroads, built for conmierce 
with the West, would be useless; and without other sources 
of income, a heavy tax would have to be levied to pay off the 
tremendous debt.^^ There was no sufficient ground for seces- 
sion; but if it came, he believed the Constitution demanded 
war, which would be a great calamity. If he could believe, he 
wrote, that the Union could be broken without having inter- 
minable forays between the slave and free states, it might 
possibly be better to give up the Union than to have war; but 
it would be better to have a short war than a perpetual ona 
One or the other, he believed, was unavoidable. The true policy 
of Virginia, he thought, should be to keep hands off, and let 
South Carolina attend to her own affairs, "as long as it could 
be done with safety and honor to the state; and when these 
can no longer be retained in the Union, to go out like men, as- 
serting the right of revolution."^* 

In January, 1861, following the secession of the Cotton 
States, BottSj who had been nominated as a candidate for the 
state convention called by the Legislature to decide upon se- 
cession, wrote a letter of acceptance to the Kichmond Whig in 
which he expressed himself as prepared to insist on every right 
Virginia could claim under the Constitution, but was not will- 
ing to consent to the constitutional amendment proposed, guar- 
anteeing slavery in all territory thereafter acquired soutii of 
36*^ 30'. He was ready to do anything to avert a war, but be- 
lieved it the solemn right of the President to suppress insur- 
rection if it should occur. He thought that Virginia should 
remain in the Union, demanding all her constitutional rights, 

7<Great Rebellion, p. 230, et aeq. 
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the repeal of all unconstitutional laws or the declaration of 
their nullity by the Supreme Court/* 

The next month a peace congress called by the Virginia 
Legislature met in Washington for the purpose of effecting 
conciliation between the North and South. A sort of half- 
hearted compromise, less satisfactory to the South than the 
well-known Crittenden resolutions, was adopted by a very 
small majority, but was overwhelmingly defeated in Congress 
without much resistance on the part of its framers.*** 

Seven slave holding states were represented, but the De- 
mocracy, Botts claimed, never intended to accept any compro- 
mise that did not secure to them the power of government. It 
was merely a pretended effort made to deceive the people.®* 
Moreover, the Crittenden resolutions, which had been previ- 
ously introduced in the House of Representatives, were de- 
feated, Botts considered, largely through the influence of 
Jefferson Davis and other secessionists. And after this, he 
said, they led the Southern states to believe that the North 
would not concede to them and that secession was the only path 
open to them.*^ 

During the session of the Virginia Convention, Botts 
claimed, Lincoln sent a message to Richmond inviting a distin- 
guished Union man to come to Washington for an interview. 
Mr. J. B. Baldwin was sent According to Botts, Lincoln 
agreed to stop the fleet which was about to sail for Charleston, 
if the Virginia Convention would adjourn sine die, but Mr. 
Baldwin refused and did not report to the convention. Botts 
said he learned this from Lincoln himself and offered to make 
the proposition to the convention, but Lincoln said it was too 
late. When he returned to Richmond and mentioned his in- 
terview to friends in the convention," they were surprised and 
expressed the belief that the majority would have accepted such 
terms. Baldwin a few years after denied that Lincoln had 
made such a proposition to him.®* 

T»Letter to Richmond Whig» ibid., pp. 248, et seq, 
soRhodes, Vol. 3, p. 306. 
81 Great Rebellion, p. 184. 
8»/5id.. p. 189. 
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After Lincoln's proclamation calling for volunteers to 
put down the "rebellion" and even after the passage of the 
Ordinance of Secession by the Virginia Convention, Botts con- 
tinued to work against disunion. The people had not ratified 
the w:ork of the convention and he believed a plan could be 
devised to bring about a peaceful solution of the troubla With 
this aim he wrote several letters to Attorney-General Bates, 
proposing a constitutional amendment which would allow the 
Southern states to withdraw. He now saw that dissolution was 
inevitable, and by this means he believed the Constitution would 
not be violated and the border states could be prevented from 
joining in with the Cotton states. The Cotton states would 
then be a foreign country, the war would be foreign, and this 
would keep the Border states from joining them, since this 
would be an act of treason.***^ However, nothing was done with 
his suggestion and in the mean time, the people ratified the 
action of the convention. Seeing that all his efforts were in 
vain, Botts retired to the country resolved to have nothing to 
do with the war, which he believed he had "no agency in mak- 
ing.'"*® "If Virginia," he wrote, "had not foolishly thrown 
herself into the contest, then any service which 1 could have 
rendered to the Federal government would have been at its 
disposal for the enforcement of the law in any state North or 
South, East or West, that was in open rebellion against its au- 
thority."" 

After retiring to the country, Botts rarely left his own 
premises, but he leceived many friends and expressed his opin- 
ion freely. On March 1, 1862, President Davis proclaimed 
martial law in Richmond and the adjacent country to the dis- 
tance of ten miles and suspended the writ of habeas corpus®* 
and the next morning before daybeak, Botts was arrested and 
carried off to a dirty negro jail, where he was imprisoned for 
eight weeks, cut off from all intercourse with family and friends 
by the order of Benjamin, the Secretary of War. After this 
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"corrupt and contemptible little vagabond"*** was transferred 
to the State Department, Botts wrote to Randolph, the new 
Secretary of War, laying before him the particulars of his ar- 
rest and asking for an investigation. His case was referred 
to a court of inquiry and after a few weeks he was released on 
parola During his imprisonment, Botts claimed, a Confed- 
erate captain offered him the commission of Brigadier-Gren- 
eral in the Confederate army if he would accept it.** 

After his release Botts remained on his estate for several 
months, and finally bought a farm in Culpeper county, to which 
he removed in January, 1863. Here he was greatly harassed 
by the armies of both sides who overran his farm and engaged 
in skirmishes before his very door. He was especially bothered 
by General Stuart, whose army destroyed his property and 
who on one occasion took him prisoner but released him almost 
immediately, as there was no charge against him. The sole 
ground for this arrest, Botts believed, was the fact that he had 
entertained General Meade and other officers at his table. He 
admitted that he had invited him and would do so again. He 
intended to treat the officers and gentlemen of both armies hos- 
pitably as long as they were dvil to him, and had invited nearly 
every officer in the Confederate army to his house from Gen- 
eral Lee down, except Stuart, besides furnishing hundreds of 
famished soldiers with meals for which he had never charged 
a dime.*^ During most of the war Botts remained on his farm 
in quiet, except for occasional raids by both armies. 

^Mien Virginia seceded in 1861, the northwestern coun- 
ties refused to take part in the movement The leaders, hav- 
ing met at Wheeling in convention, asserted the right of revo- 
lution when the government proved inadequate, and passed an 
ordinance declaring vacant the office of governor and all other 
offices held by secessionists. They elected Francis Pierpont 
governor of the "Restored Government of Virginia," as they 
called it, and entirely ignored the official administration. Their 
general assembly met for the first time in July, 1861, at 
Wheeling. After passing measures providing for the dismem- 
berment of the state and the formation of West Virginia, the 

8»The Great Rebellion, p. 281. 
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"Restored Government," no longer needed by the West, moved 
to Alexandria. Here it was not very popular and would have 
been expelled but for the Federal army. This government 
lasted from 1863 until 1865, when it was removed to Rich- 
mond and became more representative of the whole state.'^ 
In 1864 Botts was offered the nomination for United States 
Senator by the L^slature of the "Restored Government," 
but declined it. He could not with propriety accept such an 
honor, he said, from any of the governments exercising power 
over the dismembered fragments of his state. Some day he 
hoped that he would be able to do something to heal dissen- 
tions in the state and better conditions after the war;**' but as 
it was, he preferred to remain as he was. 

On May 29, 1865, President Johnson issued his Amnesty 
Proclamation, which granted pardon to those who would take 
an oath to support the United States government. More 
classes were excluded from this privil^e than under a simi- 
lar proclamation by Lincoln. One of these classes was all 
ex-Confederdtes who possessed taxable property of $20,000.00 
value. Botts was much dissatisfied with the working of this 
proclamation. He said that through the use of money with 
pardon attorneys, men who were least entitled to pardon, se- 
cured citizenship, while many of those who most deserved it 
were excluded because they did not have the means. With great 
disgust he saw the "traitors" getting into power at the ex- 
pense of loyal men. Under these circumstances he prepared 
some political "axioms" to the effect that, in as much as the 
Constitution expressly forbids the right of secession and since 
the Southern states by their act of rebellion were foreign states 
and had formed a foreign government, the citizens of such states 
were aliens, who should only be admitted to participation in 
the government by the r^ular process of naturalization or by 
a special act of Congress. It followed that the government 
should be in the hands of those who had remained loyal to the 
Federal government.** 

During the debate in 1866 over the report of the Conmiit- 
tee on Reconstruction, Botts sent to Congress, along with ob- 

dsEckenrode, Political History of Va., during Reconst, pp. 9-14, 17. 
•sLetter to the Legislature, 1864, Great Rebellion, pp. 308, 309. 
•^Oreat Rebellion, p. 341, et aeq. 
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jections to the committee's report, a plan of reconstruction 
which he had worked out on the basis of his "axioms." In his 
letter he denied that he had an "axe to grind" or wanted any 
political favors whatever, and said that his sympathies were 
as they had always been entirely with the unconditional Union 
men.'* The committee's plan, he thought, made no provision 
for the relief of Union white men. It left the government in 
the hands of the secessionists. The disfranchisement proposed 
was made to depend upon the grade of the office held, instead 
of the grade of offense committed. He did not believe the bill 
could receive the President's sanction, nor did he think that 
the constitutional amendment proposed would be sanctioned by 
the required numlier of states. Even if put into effect, it 
seemed to him improbable that the Southern states would ac- 
cept the conditions, and as a result, they would be as far from 
reconstruction four years later as they were then.** 

On January 23, 1866, an investigation was b^un in 
Virginia by the reconstruction committee. This gave the radi- 
cals a chance to bring forward their grievances. General Lee 
and others testified to the good intentions of the people of Vir- 
ginia towards the Federal government and towards the freed- 
men; but in spite of this, the testimony of the radicals was 
received, and it was decided that Virginia was as yet unfit 
for self-government. Following this report the Unionists in 
the state attempted to organize a party. In February they 
held a meeting and in the following May another at Alexan- 
dria, which they called the "Unconditional Union Conven- 
tion." Over this latter Botts presided. The work of the Con- 
vention was mainly concerning suffrage. An organization was 
formed under the title of the "Union Republican Party of 
Virginia," and for the first time, it defined its policy towards 
the freedmen. It provided for a qualified suffrage for both 
races and the disfranchisement of Confederates. Botts was 
strongly opposed to "manhood suffrage" and only came over to 
it when he saw that it had been adopted by the National Re- 
publican party as its policy.*' 

While the Republicans were organizing their party, the 

"•••Great RebeUion, p. 341, et seq. 
»«/Md., p. 386. 
«7Eckenrode, pp. 45-48. 
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conservatives held a meeting at Philadelphia, which served to 
bring about better feeling between the sections and in favor of 
Johnson. In opposition to this, the radicals held another con- 
vention at Philadelphia, known as the "Convention of South- 
ern Loyalists." In this convention, as in the other, suffrage 
was the all-engrossing subject, and here as before, Botts, who 
led the Virginia delegation, fought against "manhood suf- 
frage," although he was opposed by his fellow delegates, among 
whom was Hunnicutt*** For this he was ruled out of the 
chairmanship. In conunenting on the convention, a reporter 
remarked, "Botts at heart is not a radical and the majority 
seemed to know it. He feels entirely out of place in the con- 
vention."'* It was not yet time for negro suffrage, Botts 
thought, and any way Congress had no power to pass suffrage 
laws for a state. The way to protect the rights of the freed- 
men was to protect first the rights of the loyal whites. Towards 
the ex-Confederates Botts was not so conservative. Con- 
gress did not go far enough, he thought; the President ought 
to be impeached ; and if ever again the North had occasion to 
unsheath its sword, it would be to exterminate the people of the 
South, and they would deserve it. Botts voted against the 
committee's report, providing universal suffrage and other 
radical measures.'®^ 

After the convention, the Republicans almost unitedly ad- 
vocated "manhood suffrage" for the negroes, and in March, 
1867, Congress passed a bill granting the right to vote to the 
freedmen. Immediately many Northern politicians came to 
the South and the negroes, largely through the influence of 
bureau agents, began to demand radical measures for their 
benefit. Under the leadership of Hunnicutt, a convention 
was held in April, in which the great majority of the dele- 
gates were negroes. The committee on resolutions brought in 
an extremely radical report recommending many changes, 
among which was the confiscation of the property of ex-Con- 

ssEckenrode, pp. 48, 49 — Hunnicutt was a clergyman, who pub- 
lished a religious paper at Fredericksburg, Va. He was a slave- 
holder and had voted for the Ordinance of Secession. Later he be- 
came an extreme radical and the leader of the negroes. He was bom 
in South Carolina. 

••Richmond Whig, quoting N. Y. World, Sept. 6, 1866. 
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federates.'*** Hunnicutt now controlled the greater part of 
the negroes, but there was considerable opposition to him in 
the Republican party by the more conservative men led by 
Botts*'*'^ and supported by Gov. Pierpont. Botts*®" would not 
recognize the April convention as l^al. It was composed 
largely of negroes and was not representative of the whole 
state. A call was sent out for a convention to meet at Char- 
lottesville in July, in which the radical wing was entirely ig- 
nored. 

This antagonism between Botts and Hunnicutt threat- 
ened a split in the Republican party. To prevent this the 
different political leaders of the state met with Gov. Pierpont 
in June at his mansion. After much discussion, during which 
he refused to take part in the Charlottesville convention and 
upheld the validity of the April meeting, Hunnicutt defiantly 
exclaimed that the negroes would not follow Botts, and that 
they could do without him, and backed by the negroes, he could 
carry the state. Botts did not believe that the establishment 
of a Republican party on a negro basis would really be bene- 
ficial to the freedmen themselves, when it was repulsive to 
public sentiment. However, Hunniaitt had his way and the 
next day Botts offered to modify the call for his convention 
so as to make its object the "extension and perfection" of the 
organization commenced at Richmond'®* in April. A convention 
was called to meet in Richmond on August 1st 

Although defeated Botts did not give up all hope of bring- 
ing the negroes to a more moderate position, and indeed his 
efforts were not in vain. Conservative men were beginning to 
feel that it was useless to oppose negro suffrage and we^ anx- 
ious to end the reconstruction. With this belief a movement 
sprang up during the summer known as the "cooperative 
movement" and was joined by eminent men in the state, in- 
cluding many Confederates. In a meeting in Albemarle 
county resolutions were drawn up expressing the desire to co- 
operate with the Republican party, which alone could give 
them protection. This movement spread over the whole state. 

loiEckenrode, pp. 64, et teq. 
io2/e>id.. p. 68. 

io3Bott8 with Horace Greeley signed Jefferson Davis' bail bond, 
May 13. 1867. 

io4Enquirer, quoting N. Y. Times, June 19, 1867. 
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While offering no unreasonable inducements to the n^roes, 
the cxKiperators were willing to accept negro suffrage for the 
sake of the state. However, they were too conservative for 
the n^roes, whose imaginations had been fired by fanciful 
hopes held out to them by radical leaders. Naturally Hun- 
nicutt opposed it as fatal to his influence. It seemed now that 
the coming August convention was to witness the final con- 
flict between Botts and Hunnicutt, which would have an in- 
mense effect on the politics of the state. ^®* 

In the summer many fiery speeches were made by negroes 
urging the radical position. In one of these a n^ro denounced 
Botts, whom someone suggested that they should follow, as 
too conservative. He cried that Hunnicutt was "their man."*®' 

Botts now announced himself as a candidate for the con- 
stitutional convention which was to meet in the fall. In a 
Fourth of July speech to a crowd of negroes, he went on record 
as favoring the public education of the freedmen. He was 
glad of their emancipation, he said, but protested against all 
forms of confiscation. A war of races, he believed, could only 
result from their own bad conduct***' 

On July 21st, the day before the Republican Convention 
was to meet, Botts held a caucus of the conservatives. He 
submitted a platform for their approval, in which he declared 
that secession was treason, and treason crime, and advocated 
free speech without license, and the enfranchisement of all 
concerned in the Confederacy, but the leaders, who should be 
punished. **^ 

The next day, when the convention assembled at the Af- 
rican church, the negroes with a handful of radical whites 
swarmed in and took complete possession. Hunnicutt ad- 
dressed the meeting and invited anyone out who did not sup- 
port the work of the April convention. The great crowd with- 
out, who could not get into the building, adjourned over to 
the Capitol Square, where they held a meeting, presided over 
hy Hawxhurst. Botts followed by the "cooperators" tried to 
be recognized so that he could make a speech, but they were 
pressed to the edge by the great mob and were powerless to 

losEckenrode, pp. 74-77. 

io«Bnquirer. quoting Charlottesvine Chronicle, July 6, 1867. 

lOTRichmond ESnquirer, July 10, 1867. 

i«sESckenrode, p. 77. 
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do anything. The radicals had complete control of th.e farce 
of a convention. However, Botts gave his address later to 
his followers. In it he stood for the education of the negroes 
at the public expense, impartial suffrage and equality in politi- 
cal and legal rights without regard to color; the payment of 
the public debt, except the Confederate; internal improve- 
ments; and the restoration of political and civil rights to the 
people, except those instrumental in stirring up rebellion.*®' 
In writing of the convention the Enquirer said, "The *co- 
operators' were treated as boys treat rats. They were al- 
lowed to walk into a wire trap. The ^convention' passed 
Botts by with something very like contempt when it elected 
en masse the officers of the April organization in which Botts 
refused to participate. This last effort to build up a Botts 
party had been perhaps the most signal of his many fail- 
ures!"^ '« 

After this convention, the radicals held the power of 
government, and although there was still a fairly strong con- 
servative movement, Botts went over to the radicals, and ac- 
cepted their position. From that time on, he was dead politi- 
cally. In his county of Culpeper he was defeated by a con- 
servative for the constitutional convention, receiving the votes 
of only three white men in the whole county. In February of 
the next year, Botts attended a Republican meeting at the 
Capitol. Here he showed that he had gone completely over 
to the radicals. He expressed the belief that Congress was 
doing all in its power to restore the Confederate states to the 
Union, but every proposition was rejected by the states, and 
he believed that they would continue to object to every pro- 
posal that did not put the power into the Rebels' hands. He 
repudiated the idea of a white man's and black man's party 
and said if there ever was a race war, it would be the white 
man's fault **^ In conclusion he advocated the disfranchise- 
ment of all who had "written, spoken, preached or prayed" 
for the success of the rebellion, and indiscriminate disfran- 
chisement to secure a majority to the ruling party.*** 

io9Enquirer, August 2, 1867. 

iio/5i(f. The Enquirer was always a bitter foe to Botts. 

iiicf. note 2, p. 28. 

iisEnquirer, Feb. 28, 1868. 
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After this Botts took little part in politics and soon re- 
tired to his home in Culpeper, where he died January 7, 
1869. His body was held in state at the Capitol building and 
finally buried, mourned over by his circle of friends who stood 
by him to the last. 

While not one of the greatest of many illustrious sons 
which Virginia has given to the Union, Botts was by no means 
the contemptible wretch which his political enemies tried to 
make him out Possessing one of the keenest intellects of 
his time and great oratorical ability, he was a not unworthy 
associate of such great men of his party as Clay and Webster. 
Clay was his idol, and it was one of Botts' greatest disappointr 
ments that the Great Peacemaker was never elected President. 
In his political life Botts was noted for his stubbornness. He 
rarely asked the advice of any of his friends, and when it was 
given, hardly ever followed it He formed his own opinions; 
and when he took an idea into his head, as for instance his 
hatred towards the Democracy, he never rested until he had 
done everything and said everything in his power for or 
against it. Even when beaten he would not keep silent For 
this persistency in standing up, even under difficult circum- 
stances, for his principles, he is greatly to be admired. While 
his going over to the radical position after the defeat of the 
conservatives leaves a bad taste in the mouth, and although 
not always in the right or without faults, it may be said that 
Botts had many qualities which are to be admired and which 
will cause him to stand out as a unique character of his 
tima 
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RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

By Ethel Smithee. 

(Introductory.) 

Among the names of the Revolutionary leaders and 
statesmen, that of Richard Henry Lee looms large. He stands 
for the typical Virginian of that period. He was a man of a 
good deal of culture — ^not in the modem sense which includes 
specialization in some field, but from the standpoint of his 
-iay. He was of a landed and nimierous family which has 
given freely of its sons to Virginia. Like the men of his day 
and class he was vitally interested in everything touching even 
remotely on Virginia's welfare and with ready tongue and pen, 
he always was willing and waiting to give his full opinion on 
the subject whatever it might be. His correspondence is ample 
proof of this and of the clearness of his reasoning. His life 
falls into five parts which, for convenience, may be called — 
One, Lee's Ancestry and Life up to 1758; Two, Lee's Work 
in the House of Burgesses prior to 1765; Three, Lee's Part 
in the Pre-Revolutionary Period; Four, Lee During the Revo- 
lution ; and P^ive, Lee in the Time of Government Making. 

Division L 
Lce\s Ancestry and Life to 175S. 

The Lees of Virginia are a family which had its begin- 
ning in Shropshire, England. The family is a highly honorable 
and ancient one. The founder of the Lee family in Virginia 
was Richard Lee. In 1642 he came to this county and settled 
in that part of York County which was made into Gloucester 
County in 1652. There is a grant of a one thousand acres of 
land, dated August 10th, 1642, proving that he first settled 
there.* Richard Lee, like his descendants, was a very public- 
spirited man. He held many offices in the colony. 

In 1646 he was a magistrate in York County; in 1647 
he was member of the House of Burgesses. In 1649-1652 he 

1 Lee's Lee of Virginia, p. 4d. 
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was Attorney-General of the colony, a moet important position. 
Likewise he was a member of the King's Council. Richard 
Lee engaged in commerce as well as in agriculture and is 
thought to be the first settler in the Northern Xeck. Col. Lee was 
always represented as a most ardent royalist and Stuart sup- 
porter. John Gibbon, a contemporary, writes* "and who (Col. 
Lee) after the King's martyrdom hired a Dutch vessel, freight- 
ed her himself, went to Brussels, surrendered up Sir William 
Barcklaie's old commission (for the Government of the Pro- 
vince) and received one from his present Majesty (a loyal 
action and deserving my commendation),'' However, when 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth had at last required and 
obtained Virginia's allegiance, we find in a petition of one of 
Bichard Lee's friends that he is spoken of as "being faithful 
and useful to the interests of the Commonwealth.'" When he 
died is not known, but it is known that he died before 1664 
because his will was proved in London in that year. 

Bichard Lee, the second son of the immigrant, was bom 
in 1647, probably at "Paradise," as the place in York County 
was called. On the death of his eldest brother, he came into 
possession of his father's estate. Bichard Lee, the second, was 
educated at Oxford. Although much of his life was spent in 
seclusion, making notes on the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
classics, yet he found time for public servica A complete 
record of his official positions is not attainable; but it is known 
that he was a member of the King's Council from 1676, 
1680-'83-'88, 1692-'98. It is also known that in 1677 he was 
a member of the House of Burgesses. He was appointed 
Naval officer and Beceiver of Virginia Duties for the Biver 
Potomac by Sir Edmund Andros. In 1691 his loyalty to the 
Stuarts made him hesitate to take the oath of allegiance to Wil- 
liam and Mary, but finally he decided to do so and was restored 
to the King's Council. That he was a conservative is proved 
by the fact that he is included by Bacon among Berkeley's 
"wicked and pernicious counsellors."* Lee is described by 

^Qibbon-Introductio Ad Latinam Bloaoniam, p. 158. Taken from 
Lee's Lee of Virginia, p. 60. 

tSainsbury, Calendar of State Papers— Colonial Series 1574-1660, p. 
430. 

«Neil, Virginia Carolonun, p. 365. 
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Governor Spotswood'' as "a gentleiuau of as fair character 
as any in the country for his exact justice, honesty and un- 
exceptional loyalty." Richard Lee married Laetitia Corbin. 
He died in 1714 and is buried at Mt Pleasant, his home in 
Westmoreland County. 

Thomas Lee, the fifth son of Richard Lee, was bom at 
Mt. Pleasant in 1690. In 1722 he married Hannah Ludwell. 
The Ludwells were a family, which, like the Lees, was dis- 
tinguished for its public services. Hannah LudwelFs grand- 
father was at one time governor of North Carolina. Stratford, 
the home where Richard Henry Lee, son of these parents, 
was born, was built between 1725 and 1730. Thomas Lee was 
the first president of the Ohio Company, in which the Wash- 
ingtons were also interested. He was a member of the House 
of Burgesses and also President of the King's Council. He 
was acting Governor of Virginia from September, 1749, until 
his death the following year. As Campbell remarks, his chief 
distinction was his famous sons; "As Westmoreland their 
native county is distinguished above all others in Virginia as 
the birth place of genius, so perhaps no other Virginian could 
boast of so many distinguished sons as President Lee."* 
Thomas Lee died in 1750 and is buried at Mt. Pleasant prob- 
ably, although there is some discussion over the point Ho 
was a man of influence, many friends, and considerable wealth, 

Ricliard Henry Lee, who was Thomas Lee's fifth son, 
was bom at Stratford, in Westmoreland County, January 20th, 
1732.^ His mother, Hannah Ludwell, is said to have 
confined her attention solely to her eldest son and to her daugh- 
ters. Lee's early training was truly Spartan. His mother's 
indifi*erence was so great that it is claimed by R. H. Lee, his 
grandson, in his work on Lee, that there were times when he 
and his younger brothers were fed and clothed, only by their 
own enterprise.® It is said that on their own efforts depended 
the actual necessities of life. Campbell, also, makes this state- 
ment about Lee's early life.* Lee was tutored along with his 

»Spot8Wood*8 Letters 1, p. 178. 

•Introduction to Campbell's History of Virginia, 1847. 

Tl^ee's Ljee of Virginia, p. 172. 

8L4fe and Correspondence of R. H. Lee, by his grandson. VoL 1, p. 



244. 



•Campbell's History of Virginia, chapter 75. 
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brothers, Henry, Francis, and Arthur by an English clei^- 
man. He was sent then to England to complete his education, 
as was frequently the case in the colonial period. Lee was sent 
to Leeds's Academy in Yorkshire, England. The Yorkshire 
academies were popular with the Virginians and many sent 
their sons to them. These were the same schools which were 
so justly made objects of ridicule in their d^eneration by 
Dickens in "Nicholas Nickelby." In Lee's time they were in 
their prime, and light is thrown on Leed's Academy by the 
following advertisement in the Virginia Gazette of 1769.^* 
"At the Academy of Leed's, which is pleasantly situated in 
the county of York in England, young gentlemen are genteely 
boarded and delightfully instructed in English, the Classicks, 
Modem Languages, Penmanships, Arithmetick, Merchant Ac- 
counts, Mathematicks, Modem Geography, Experimental Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy for 20 guineas per annum, if under 
12 years of age by Mr. Aaron Grimshaw and able Masters, 
drawing, Musick, and Dancing are extra charges." It was to 
this academy that Richard Henry Lee went Very little is 
known about his work here except that he was distinguished 
in the classics, especially Latin. ^^ At the end of his school- 
days, Lee made a brief tour through Northern Europe. In 
1752 when he was almost twenty, he returned to Vii^nia. 
His father had died two years before this. Between Lee and 
his eldest brother who had inherited Stratford, there existed 
the strongest attachment. So great was this affection that the 
older brother prevailed on Richard Henry to remain at Strat- 
ford. Here the next few years of his life were spent at leisure, 
or rather, in studying the Constitution of England and the 
republican governments of both Greece and Rome. Lee's taste 
was refined and governed by the classics. His principal lit- 
erary reading was done in Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. From them he became possessed of the almost classic 
style of writing and speaking that later earned for him the 
name of the "Cicero of America." No course could better 
have adapted him for his life's work. It seems almost as if 
intuition were guiding Lee for Virginia's sake. 

loyirginia Gazette for November, 1769 — taken from William 
and Mary Quarterly, Vol. VI.. p. 175. 

iiOampbeirs History of Virginia, chapter 75. 
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When he married Anne Aylett in December, 1757, the 
attachment existing between his elder brother and himself 
led him to rent a place called Chantilly in Westmoreland, al- 
though he had estates in Prince William County. Here he 
resided until his death. In his will, Chantilly is spoken of 
as a lease. ^' 

In 1755 Leo was elected captain by the Westmoreland 
County Militia to help Braddock in his campaign against the 
French aroimd Fort DuQuesne. Lee marched to Alexandria 
but Braddock, fortunately for Virginia, refused Lee's services. 
Thus his life possibly wa» saved for Virginia, for a time when 
she needed every one of her great sons. 

When Lee was just twenty-five, he was elected Justice 
of the Peace in Westmoreland County. This office was of 
much more importance then than it is now. Therefore, it re- 
flects high credit on Lee that a petition was sent to the 
Governor by Lee's colleagues, asking that his conmiission 
might be antedated so that he might serve as their President 
The people of Westmoreland expressed their confidence in Lee 
by electing him to the House of Burgesses for 1758. 

Division IL 

Lee's Work in the House of Burgesses (1758-1765). 

In 1758 Kichard Henry Lee, with Kichard Lee, was 
elected to represent Westmoreland in the House of Burgesses. 
Before taking up his work here, let us see the kind of men 
and the spirit that dominated the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses at that time. There were two parties in the House of 
Burgesses ; one, the "Aristocratic" party of the Eastern plant- 
ers; and the other, the "Yeoman" party of Piedmont The 
"Aristocratic" party had decided control in the House. John 
Robinson, an aristocrat and leader of his party, was treasurer 
of the colony and speaker of the House of Burgesses. He ob- 
tained vast importance from these two offices and, by nature 
and his close connection with England, was made a very strict 
conservative. Peyton Randolph, another leader of the party, 
was Attorney-General of the Colony. He was a man of con- 

i2Lee'8 Lee of Virginia, p. 173. 
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siderable talent and of great dignity. He later became a great 
opponent of Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee. 

This will give us some idea of the character of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses when Lee came to represent West- 
moreland. Lee became a member of the "Yeoman," or to use 
the word in the Platonic sense, the republican party. At first 
he was very diffident. He is not supposed to have made a 
speech in the House of Bui^esses until his second or third ses- 
sion. This speech was on discouraging the importation of 
slaves by a heavy import duty. There is no reference to or 
record of such a bill in the Journal of the House of Burgesses. 
However it is probable that this, like many of the resolutions, 
was unrecorded. The only thing that suggests this is the 
following resolution made during Lee's third session in the 
House of Bui^esses. It reads: "Ordered That Leave be 
given to bring in a Bill To Oblige the Importers of Slaves 
for their own use to pay a Duly."^* Lee was chairman of 
the committee to draw up this bill. The wording of the reso- 
lution in both R. H. Lee's Life and Correspondence of R. H. 
I-*ee and in Lee's Lee of Virginia is as follows: "To lay so 
heavy a duty on the importation of slaves as affectually to 
put an end to that iniquitous and disgraceful traffic within the 
Colony of Virginia."" Perhaps, it is best to consider that 
the record of this resolution was lost from the Journal. In 
passing, it may be said that Virginia was constantly trying 
to prevent the influx of slaves into her territory and that even 
up to the beginning of the 19th century, there was a strong 
anti-slavery feeling in Virginia. A copy of Lee's first speech 
on this subject is found in his life written by his grandson. 
It is short, as most of Lee's speeches are said to have been. 

Lee's speeches were considered marvels of comprehension, 
compression, and thorough knowledge of the subject on which 
he was speaking. It is interesting to know that some of his 
arguments against slavery were the same as those used by the 
Abolitionists at a later time in our history. 

He says that the question would become a heavier burden 
to the state, as ii most assuredly did. He says that it would 

i> Journal Hoase of Bargeeses, November 8, 1759. 
i«Lee's Lee of Virginia, p. 174. Life and Correspondence of R. H. 
Lee, by his grandson. Vol. I., p. 17. 
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become dangerous to our political and moral interests. When 
we think of how the churches split before the war and of the 
war itself, we are tempted to call Lee almost a prophet. Tie 
says that slavery is retarding Virginia's development He 
says the reason the other colonies are outstripping Virginia 
is this: ^^that with their whites they import arts and agricul- 
ture whilst we, with our blacks exclude both." He speaks of 
slavery as "abject and mortifying."*'* He says that slavery is 
anti-Christian and against justice and humanity. I have given 
attention to this particular speech for several reasons. First: 
because it is Lee's first speech; second, because it is the only 
example of his oratory I could find ; third, because in the light 
of the great slavery conflicts of the 19th century, it is almost 
prophetic. From this speech it may be inferred that Richard 
Henry Lee was what Mr. WUson terms "a forward-looking 
man." 

. Much of Richard Henry Lee's value to the House of Bur- 
gesses in this period must be inferred. That he had a dear 
business ability, we may judge from his being appointed to 
the committees on individual claims; on the important Com- 
mittee of Propositions and Grievances; and on the 
committee for investigating the Treasurer's accounts.** His 
work on this last ccnnmittee led, doubtless^ to the fight to sep- 
arate the offices of Speaker and Treasurer which ended in 
1766, and which will be treated of in the next division. Lee 
served three succeeding sessions on the Committee on Privi- 
l^es and Elections." This was a very important committee. 
The second thing that may be inferred from looking over the 
numerous committees on which Lee served during this period 
is that he must have been of persuasive power in speaking. 
This is shown by his being appointed to take so many bills up 
to the King's Council for their concurrence; the Bill for put- 
ting of a duty on slaves"; for carrying the bill to pay the 
different officers' salaries"; to take the address to the King 

isLee's Lee of Virginia, p. 174. 

i« Journal House of Burgesses, Septonber 27, 1758; Tuesday, BCarch 
20. 1759; Idarch 30, 1761. 

17 Journal House of Burgesses, September 16, 1758. Also Marcb 
30. 1761. 

18 Journal House of Burgesses. Kovember 15. 1759. 

1 •Journal House of Burgesses. November 19, 1759; liardi 10» 176(k 
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on the success in North America, etc.^ These are all ex- 
amples of his ability to speak. In 1762 Lee wrote to James 
Abercombie asking that he try to get a place on the King's 
Council for him. There seems to have been objection to Lee's 
serving because of his having a brother in the Council. Lee 
refutes this argument and gives as his principal reason for 
wanting the place that "the desire I have to do my country 
service is my only motive for this solicitation."^* He also 
wrote to Thomas Cummings asking for his influence with 
I»rd Halifax in obtaining this position. Lee was never a 
member of the King's Council, which is due probably to the 
fact that the Declaratory Act and his sentiments toward it 
took away all desire and hope on his part of becoming a mem- 
ber of what was the most stritcly royalist Ixxiy in the Colony. 

Before taking up Lee's attitude towards the Declaratory 
Act of 1764, we must have an idea of the Act, its origin and 
its purpose. At the end of the French and Indian War, 
England found that her debt, incurred during the War, was 
enormous. Although England had gained great glory in this 
war, yet the state of her finances was very weak. Neverthe- 
less, the ministry determined to establish twenty new r^- 
ments. But the English country gentleman, wearied of war 
taxes and conservative to the extreme, could not be brought to 
agree to this until the prospect of raising and continuing the 
revenue by taxes on America was held up to his eyes. So it 
happened that in March, 1764, the Declaratory Act was passed 
by motion of Grenville, the first commissioner of the treasury, 
declaring it "to be proper to impose certain stamp duties in the 
colonies, for the purpose of raising a revenue in America, pay- 
able into the British exchequer."^^ This Act caused a great 
sensation in the Colonies. Lee was among the first to declare 
against it. He wrote letters and used his influence in the 
House of Burgesses against it. A part of one of his letters on 
the subject to a friend in London may, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, be regarded as a sort of prophecy. "Possibly 
this step of the mother country, though intended to oppress 

2<»Jounial House of BargeBseB, May 20, 1760. 
2iBallach-HLetter« of R. H. Liee. Vol. I., p. 1. 
asLlfe and Correspondence of R. H. Lee, by his grandson. Vol. 
I., p. 26. 
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and keep us low, in order to secure our dependence, may be 
subversive of this end."" Lee was again elected to the House 
of Burgesses in 1764. By Lee's and the efforts of other pa- 
triots on November 14, 1764, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an address to the King, and memorials to the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. Lee was on this com- 
mittee.'** Lee in his defence of himself in 1766 in the Lee- 
Mercer controversy claims: "they know who moved in 
the House of Burgesses for the address to his Maj- 
esty, the memorial to the Lords, and the remonstrance to the 
House of Commons; they also know what part I took in pre- 
paring those papers.'"*^ Mercer says: "though R. H. Lee 
may have made tlie first motion for the address to the Com- 
mons, yet I do deny he first proposed the address to his Maj- 
esty and Memorial to the Lords for I well remember the late 
Speaker proposed them when in a committee of the whole 
house."^* William Wirt Henry says^^ that the address to the 
King, and the memorial to the House of Lords were both 
written by R. H. Lee. Jefferson in his Memoirs does not at- 
tribute these two papers to Lee, but he cannot prove any other 
man as author. Therefore, it is safe to say that Lee did not 
propose the memorials and the address but that he did write 
the address to the King and the memorial to the House of 
Lords. It is generally agreed that Wythe wrote the memorial 
to the House of Commons. This period was the time of Lee's 
apprenticeship in the law making body of his state. It also 
shows his wonderful vitality in his youth, his interest in all 
public matters, and his growing influence. 

Division III. 

Lee in the Pre-RevoltUionary Period — 1765-1775. 

Richard Henry Lee was not in the House when Patrick 
Henry proposed his famous Stamp Act resolutions in 1765. 
He was a Burgess in this year but his name appears nowhere 

«8BaUagh, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. 1., p. 7. 
34 Journal House of Burgesses, 1764, p. 257. 
a^Va. Magazine of History and Biography. Vol. X., p. 2. 
2«Va. Magazine of History and Biography. Vol. X., p. 7. 
s7Wm. Wirt Henry, Life, (Correspondence and Speeches of Patrick 
Henry. Vol. I., p. 61. 
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in the Journal. When he did return, his friendship for Henry 
came into being and lasted until the end of his life. They 
built up a strong political machine which materially helped in 
bringing about Revolutionary measures. 

In 1765, after the Stamp Act was passed, George Mer- 
cer of Virginia, was appointed one of the Stamp Collectors. 
On September 24, 1765,*® a band of men in Westmoreland 
burned in effigy both Mercer and Grenville, the mover of the 
bill. The "dying'' speech of Mercer was very offensive from 
the Mercers' point of view. Lee is supposed to have written 
it and the Mercers attacked Lee very bitterly in the Virginia 
Gazette. The fact that Lee had himself applied for the po- 
sition in 1764 complicated matters. The Mercers claimed that 
Lee was actuated by envy "for it is to be presumed his patri- 
otick spirit was put on fire by envy and disappointment"** 
Lee's defence of himself seems very weak when compared with 
certain letters that he had written previous to his application 
for the position. In his defence he says that in November, 
1764, without thinking the matter over, he applied for the 
position.'*® Yet the 31st of the preceding May he writes a 
letter to a gentleman in London discussing the question in 
full and using these words with regard to the colonists' atti- 
tude to the Declaratory Act — "which in future they become 
supported by numbers, may produce a fatal resentment of pa- 
ternal care."^* These two statements cannot well be recon- 
ciled. Perhaps, it was not envy but the knowledge of the 
spirit towards the bill that caused Lee to act in this question- 
able way. However, his many acts of patriotism blot out this 
one questionable act 

In 1766 at Leedstown in Westmoreland County, there 
was a meeting of patriots. Here with 115 members, was 
formed the Westmoreland Association. Judge Richard Parker 
presided over the meeting and Richard Henry Lee was the 
author of their resolutions. In these they declare: "We do 
determine at every hazard and paying no regard to danger or 

38Virginia Gazette, July 25, 1766. No. 792. 
s^Yirginia Gazette, Jaly 25, 1776. No. 792. 

MLdfe and Oorrespondenoe of R. H. Lee by his grandson. Vol. I., 
p. 40. 

siBaUagh. Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 9. 
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to death, we will exert every faculty to prevent the execution 
of said Stamp Act in any instance whatsoever, in this Col- 
ony," etc.'' **Thu8," says Mr. Bancroft, "Virginia rang the 
alarm bell for the continents" It may be safe to say liiat Lee 
always acted (m this creed. 

The next service of Lee was of very great importance to 
Virginia. In Virginia the offices of Speaker and Treasurer 
were held by one man. John Robinson had been honored with 
them for many years. After his death, on investigation, there 
was found a large deficit caused by loans which he had made to 
his friends. 

These were made with redeemed treasury notes which 
should have been destroyed. Lee, due to these disclosures, 
proposed November, 1766, that the two offices be made sepa- 
rate. In this he was warmly supported by Patrick Henry, 
and after a very bitter contest with Randolph leading the op- 
posing faction, the bill was passed. A salary was affixed to 
the office of Speaker to maintain its dignity.'* 

The next important movement was that of the non-im- 
portation Association. The Association agreed to stop the 
importation of certain enumerated articles of wines and of 
slaves until the "act placing a duty on them shall be re- 
pealed.'"* This was agreed upon May 18, 1769. On the fol- 
lowing day Lee wrote to Arthur Lee, his brother,**^ *^the As- 
sociation against the importation of goods which the members 
universally signed and will, undoubtedly, be assented to by 
the whole Colony." This was aimed at English trade and 
really did it great damage. 

I^ee's services heretofore mentioned have, of course, been 
of importance, but his greatest service during this whole pe- 
riod, perhaps, was in suggesting the Committees on Corre- 
spondence. Thus the chain of states were linked together into 
a barrier of undaunted opposition to English encroachment 
As early even as 1768, we find Lee writing to John Dickinson, 
and expressing it to be his opinion that "to prevent the suc- 

32T. R. B. Wright, Westmoreland Co.. Va. 

38Wm. Wirt Henry — Life, Correspondence and Speeches of Pat- 
rick Henry. Vol. I., p. 8. 

s«Rowland'8 Mason. Vol. I., p. 129. 
s^Ballagh. Vol. I., p. 34. 
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cess of this unjust system, a union of counsel and action among 
all the colonies is, undoubtedly, necessary."'* Herein lies 
the germ that blossomed into flower in 1773 when a committee 
was appointed "to keep up and maintain a correspondence 
and conmiunication wiA the sister colonies respecting those 
important communications and to obtain the earliest and most 
authentic intelligence of all proceeding in England in regard 
to the Colonies."'^ Kichard Henry Lee is the author of both 
these suggestions and** was a member of the conmiittee along 
with Henry, Jefferson, Randolph and others. Dunmore im- 
mediately dissolved the House but the Committee met the 
next day and sent a circular letter to the other colonies asking 
them to appoint someone to communicate with Virginia. This 
may be said to be one of the first steps toward union. Although 
Massachusetts had provided for local committees in 1772 they 
did not extend to a national scale. 

Dunmore had dissolved the Assembly and determined to 
keep them from meeting as long as possible. He decided that 
fighting Indians would be a good way to keep them from be- 
ing too much interested in the meeting of the Assembly. Off 
he went in the summer of 1773 making trouble for Virginia, 
both with the Indians and with Pennsylvania. 

The Burgesses were compelled to wait until his return 
the following May. When the Assembly met, it adopted reso- 
lutions urging a Continental Congress. Dunmore was thor- 
oughly alarmed and with a brave show of utter lack of wisdom, 
dissolved the Assembly. The members met at Raleigh Tav- 
ern, and urged the counties to appoint delegates to a Conven- 
tion to be held in August, which would discuss the situation 
and appoint delegates to Congress, if the other colonies agreed 
to the idea. 

WTien the Convention met, Lee, Henry, Randolph and 
others were elected to represent Virginia in the Congress. 

The first Continental Congress met in Philadelphia 
in September 4, 1774. These men of talent and many of ge- 
nius were at first shy. Patrick Henry broke the silence. He 
spoke well and was followed by Richard Henry Lee. I^^ee and 

soBaUagh, Letters of R. R Lee. Vol. L, p. 29. 
sTRandaU's Life of Jefferson. Vol. I., p. 79. 
38Magoon — Orators of the ReTolution, p. 268. 
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Henry, as this may indicate, were preeminent throughout aU 
this Congress. They earned the names respectively of the 
"Cicero" and the **Demosthenes" of America. Lee justified 
the "persuasive oratory'"* for which he was chosen. The 
Congress moved very moderately. An address to the King, 
an address to the people of British America, a memorial to 
the people of Great Britain were decided on. Lee was on the 
Committee to prepare these papers along with Livingston and 
Jay. Dickinson was afterwards added. Jay composed the 
address to the people of Great Britain and Lee the memorial 
to the people of British America*® begging for firm, united ac- 
tion. Many think Lee wrote the address to the King, but his 
copy was considered too radical** and it is generally agreed 
that John Dickinson's was substituted. All the acts of Con- 
gress were conciliatory and standing almost at the point where 
they were to break with England and in reality having al- 
ready broken, they over-emphasized their allegiance. Of 
the spirit of this Convention, Lee's own word may be 
taken. "Congress is moving slowly but with great unam- 
ity."** Having provided for these measures. Congress ad- 
journed until May, 1775. 

Division IV. 

Lee in the Bevolutionary Period. 

The second Continental Congress met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1775. It lasted through 1776, so great was the press- 
ure of events and so stupendous the task it had to perform. 
Lee had been re-elected from Virginia by the convention that 
met in Kichmond in March, 1775. This convention met in 
place of the Assembly which Dunmore refused to call. It was 
at this convention that Henry made the motion "that this 
Colony be put into a statp of defence."*' Lee supported Henry 

'•Tucker's Jefferson. Vol. I., p. 63. 

«oLiife and Correspondence of R. H. Lee by his grandson. Vol. I., 
p. 119. 

*»Winiam W. Henry — Life, Correspondence and Speeches of P. Hen- 
ry. Vol. I., p. 245. 

42Ballagh, Letters of R H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 124. 

*»Wm. W. Henry — Life, Correspondence and Speeches of Patrick 
Henry. Vol. I., p. 237. 
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in this resolution which met with violent opposition from the 
older members, but was at last carried. Soon after this oc- 
curred Dunmore's theft of gunpowder, its reclamation by Pat- 
rick Henry, and Dimmore's withdrawal on board ship — this 
was the real end of royal government in Virginia. 

At this time Richard Henry Lee was completely refuting 
Wirt's statement about his incapacity when it came to "the 
dry details of business."** It is almost impossible to believe 
that Lee did as much committee work as he did. 

He served on all the important conmiittees. He drafted 
Washington's commission when Washington was unanimously 
chosen commander-in-chief of the Continental forces.**^ He 
also drafted the commissions of the (committees') other of- 
ficers.** He was on committees naval, marine,*' of instructions 
to the different generals,*® on raising money for carrying on 
the War, of secret instructions to the commissioners to the for- 
eign courts,** on making saltpetre, '^^ on writing addresses. So 
much did Lee ser\''e'^ on committees during this period that in 
1778, his health was seriously impaired. 

In this Congress that really prepared for the War, Lee 
played a big part, not only by his committee work ; for at this 
period, Edmund Randolph says of him: "If el^ance had 
been personified, the person of Lee would have been chosen."*' 
"Richard Henry Lee was the finest rhetorician and next to Mr. 
Henry the most eloquent, popular speaker of Virginia. He 
was always ready to speak; and unlike the latter gentleman, 
industrious and indefatigable in business and in correspond- 
ence,'"' is Mr. Jefferson's tribute to Lee during this period. 
This Congress adjourned the first of August to give men of 
Lee's type a breathing spell in a time so gloomy and so much 
in need of their patriotic efforts. 

4*Wlrt'8 Life of Henry, pp. 107-108. 

46Liee'8 Ufe and Correspondence of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 141. 

^•n>id., p. 142. 

*7Ballagh, Letters of R H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 442. 

48Ballagh, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 340. 

^•IlHd., p. 258. 

wjMtf., p. 142. 

^ifbid., p. 153. 
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»«7Md., p. 102. 
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It was only for a short time that Congress adjourned; 
on September 5, 1775, it convened again. During this meet- 
ing came thick and fast the steps that brought about the Deda^ 
ration of Independence. Decwnber the 6th, the colonies were 
declared in rebellion and yet the^ still desired to daim their 
allegiance to the King. It is strange to think of a people in 
reality s^arate from an oppressive rule yet holding fast to 
their protestations of allegiance and awaiting some psychologic 
shock to introduce the idea of independence to them. It was 
Paine's writing that supplied the shock. After these writings 
the st^»s to independence were easy and May 15, 1776, the 
Virginia Convention unanimously resolved "that the delegates 
appointed to represent this colony in General Congress be 
instructed to propose to that respectable body, to dedare the 
United Colonies free and independent states, absolved from all 
alliance to or dependence upon the crown or Parliament of 
Great Britain."^* Lee was chosen to make this motion in 
Congress, both on account of his ability as a speaker and of 
his boldness and utter disregard for personal danger. The 
motion was passed after much discussion, but Lee was not on 
the committee to draw up the Dedaration itself. He left for 
Virginia about this time to attend her Constitutional Conven- 
tion which he had already aided materially by his writings. 
There are several reasons given for Lee's action ; one — that of 
his grandson and biographer — that his wife's illness called him 
away,** but no mention is made by Lee of her being ill at this 
time, although he does speak of her being ill in April.*** An- 
other idea is that his hostility toward Washington caused this, 
but no trace of any hostility to Washington can be found in 
any writing of Lee; moreover Washington would not have 
had enough influence at this time to cause Lee'^ to return home. 
The cause seems to be in the fact that I^ee considered Vir- 
ginia's Constitutional Convention of the utmost importance 
at this time. Mason had written urging Lee to come and says :*• 
"I need not tell you how much you will be wanted here on this 

(^^Lee's Life and Correspondence of R. fl. Lee. Vol. I., p. 168. 
i^^Lee's Life and Correspondence of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 173. 
»«Ballagh, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 172. 
B7Lee*8 Life and Correspondence of R H. Lee. Vol. 1., p. 141. 
B«RowIand'8 Life of Mason. Vol. I., p. 221. 
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occasion ; I speak with the sincerity of a friend^ when I assure 
you that, in my opinion your presence cannot^ must not be dis- 
pensed with." John Page, also, wrote to Lee saying r*^* "I 
would to God you could be here at the next Convention." Lee 
wrote to Charles Lee at this time:*® "The desire of being 
here at the formation of our new Government brought me from 
Philadelphia the 13th of this month." Lee arrived in Wil- 
liamsburg a week** before the Constitution was voted on and 
gave it his best support. 

Notwithstanding Lee's niany services, in 1777, a slur was 
cast upon his name which he at once took pains to remove. 
When the delegates were elected to Congress for 1777, Lee's 
name was brought up five times and five times it was rejected. 
There had grown up a strong feeling against Lee in Virginia. 
The reasons for this were that it was said he favored New Eng- 
land to Virginia's detriment and that he was ruining Virginia 
currency by taking only produce in payment for rents,"^ and 
that as a member of a secret committee, he objected to having 
its proceedings made public.*' Lee so successfully refuted 
these charges that at the public investigation which he demanded 
of the Assembly, the thanks of that body were extended to him 
and he was completely vindicated. So successful was his vin- 
dication that he was returned to Congress this same year in 
Mason's place; Mason having resigned on account of health. 
Lee returned to Congress, but his health failed him and from 
1777 to 1780, he served in Congress from time to time taking 
long leaves of absence when his health made it impossible for 
him to serve. 

During this period there arose the Deane-Lee contro- 
versy, which cannot be dealt with in this paper because it con- 
cerned the quarrel arising between Wm. Lee and Arthur Lee 
against Silas Deane over the regulation of American affairs in 
France. Its only interest to us is that Lee wrote very lengthy 
letters on the subject, defending his brothers.** In passing, it 

»»Rowland'8 Life of Mason. Vol. I., p. 221. 

•oBallagh, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 203. 

•i/Md. Vol. I., p. 203. 

•^Campbell, History of Virginia, chapter 92. 

osBallagfa, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. II., pp. 2, 4, 6. 20, 26, 30, 32, 50. 
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may be said that the Lees were vindicated aiid that Silas Deane 
died in London in the direst poverty and obscurity.*"* 

As has been said above, Lee's health and eyesight failed. 
This was due to the stupendous amount of committee woi^ 
that he did. Yet until 1780, Lee steadfastly returned to Con- 
gress whenever his health would permit. In 1780 he was 
elected to the House of Delegates from Westmoreland. In 
1781 and '82 he took an active part in Virginia politics. The 
especially important question was that of the tender of state 
debt. Lee and Henry were opposed on this question. This 
was the question of allowing the payment of debts in paper 
money.** I..ee was opposed to this and his side finally was vic- 
torious. Lee was also opposed to the repudiation of debts 
owed to British creditors. His arguments were very heated; 
in one of them he declared that it would have been better to 
have remained "the honest slaves of Great Britain, than to 
become dishonest freemen."*' In 1783 Lee was again in the 
Assembly when the news reached America that peace with 
Great Britain had been concluded at Paris. How his heart 
must have throbbed as he saw this the culmination of his hopes 
and in spite of ill-health, which he had incurred in the ser- 
vice of his country, he set his face toward the future, still de- 
termined to give of his best to her. 

Division V. 

Lee in the Time of Constitution Making, 1784-1794. 

In 1784 Lee was returned to Congress from Virginia and 
was elected President of that body.** This was the office of 
highest importance under the Confederation and Lee filled it 
with great dignity and ability. The Congress was in session 
a whole year. When this year was over Lee retired to his 
home, where he remained until 1787, when he was reelected 
to Congress. Lee stood for revising the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, but he declined to be a member of the Federal Couvoti- 
tion in 1787. His reasons for not serving were his health and 

«fiAppleton'8 Encyclopedia of Biography, see Silas Deane. 
««Lee'8 Life and Correspondence of R. H. Lee. Vol. I., p. 236. 
•fibid., p. 236. 
«»Ballagh, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. II., p. 415. 
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the fact that he did not think a member of Congress ought to 
serve in the Convention. In 1788 when the Constitution was 
laid before the Congress, Lee was very much provoked that 
that body turned it over to the states without comment He 
was heartily opposed to the Federal Constitution. He, like 
Henry, thought its tendency to consolidation was fatally 
strong. In 1787 he writes to Samuel Adams "That they (the 
people of the United States) had no idea of being brought 
imder despotic rule under the notion of 'strong government,' 
or in form of elective despotism: chains being still chains, 
whether made of gold or iron."'* However, when the Consti- 
tution was adopted he signified his willingness to serve in the 
Senate'® and was elected to this over Madison, who had labored 
hard for the adoption of the Constitution. Richard Henry 
Lee and Grayson were the first Senators from Virginia. While 
in the Senate Lee proposed the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. He was violently opposed to the Hamiltonian pol- 
icy of the assumption of state debts, as were most of the Vir- 
ginians.'^ He considered a standing army the kind of sys- 
tem, "which both reason and experience prove to be productive 
of the greatest human evils — Slavery.'"* He became an ar- 
dent admirer of Washington and especially approved of Wash- 
ington's action in the case of "citizen" Genet and in declar- 
ing neutrality. In 1792 Lee resigned from the Senate on ac- 
count of his health. A vote of thanks was extended to him by 
the Virginia Legislature. This was his final retirement from 
public life. The rest of his life was spent at ChantiUy, his 
country seat His mind remained clear to the end, but for 
the six months preceding his death, he was confined almost 
entirely to his homa Here he died June 19, 1794. He was in 
his sixty-third year. 

Thus died Richard Henry Lee, statesman, writer, orator, 
patriot; a man of great talent, but not of great genius. He 
did too many things well to do any one thing supremely well. 
He was a man of great grace of person and of manner ; also a 
man of great energy and vitality, although not of supreme 

«»BaI1agli, Letters of R. H. Lee. Vol. II., p. 445. 

ton>id. Vol. II., p. 477. 
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physical strength. He shows great tenderness for his second 
wife, speaking of her as my "little wife" and "my little wom- 
an." He also laughingly alludes to her as "that highest au- 
thority." He was the typical man of the period; well bred and 
of great culture, elegant in manner and speech, and unceasing 
in his efforts in behalf of Virginia, his native state. 
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WILLIAM CABELL RIVES, A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Russell Stewabt Winofield, B. A. 

William Cabell Rives was bom in Nelson County, Vir- 
ginia, on May 4, 1793. He was educated at Hampden-Sidney 
and William and Mary Colleges. After graduation he studied 
law and politics under Jefferson.^ He early turned his at- 
tention to politics and public life, and for nearly 50 years 
played a brilliant and conspicuous part in the affairs of state 
and nation. 

Mr. Rives was possessed of a mind of rare scope and pow- 
er. He had constructive faculties of the first order, a calm and 
judicial temperament, a profound penetration, while his pow- 
ers of analysis and argument were strongly and acutely devel- 
oped. He inherited his love of letters and his statecraft 
through his mother from the noted Cabell family, and his 
strength of purpose, industry, and executive ability from the 
substantial blood of the Riveses. He was himself a man of 
courtly and dignified bearing, and extraordinarily handsome. 
In addition to all of this, he lived in the Golden Age of Vir- 
ginia's supremacy. 

The first public notice we have of Mr. Rives is 
when he is appointed Aide-de-Camp to General John 
H. Cocke of Virginia, who at that 'time was defending the 
border.* Rives remained with General Cocke for one year, 
doing good and faithful work, though no especial mention is 
made of him. Mr. Rives's first real entry into politics came 
when he along with Landon Cabell was elected a delegate 
from Nelson County to the famous Staunton Convention of 
Aug. 19, 1816.' Here he lined himself up on the side of the 
West which always supported him until he refused to vote for 
the National Bank in 1837. 

During the year of 1816 Mr. Rives moved irom Nelson 
to Castle Hill in Albemarle, which from that time on was his 
homa Although his connection had been very close with Jef- 
ferson before, it now became even closer. The teaching of 

lUbrary Southern Litt. X.-4477. 

sAppletcm's Cyclopedia of AmericMi Biographr. Vol. Y. 

^Richmond Enquirer, Aug. 21, 1816. 
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Jefferson is clearly brought out in all of Mr. Rives's after life, 
and he himself was ever ready on all occasions to praise those 
three great preceptors of hia, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
mentioning either one or all in practically every speech he 
made. 

In 1817 Mr. Rives was elected member of the House of 
Del^ates from Albemarle. At this time he served for three 
terms, until 1820. In 1817 he was appointed to the Com- 
mittees for Courts of Justice and Executive Expenditures* 
In 1818 he was appointed to the Committee on Finance.^ 
Then it is that we first see him taking a part in financial af- 
fairs, a part which became very powerful when he entered 
national politics. 

After his first year on this committee he must have dis- 
cussed finance with Jefferson, for we have a letter written to 
Rives by Jefferson on November 28, 1819, in which he sub- 
mits a plan for reducing the circulating medium.* It seems 
that they had been discussing the plan for the previous sum- 
mer and Jefferson wanted the plan submitted without his 
name's being mentioned. 

In 1821 Mr. Rives was one of the electors from Virginia, 
voting the Democratic ticket. In 1822-23, however, he was 
again elected to the L^slature from Albemarle, and was 
again appointed to the same committees as in 1819. 

By this time Rivee^had become a power in local politics, 
and he along with Ritchie, Dromgoole, Gbode, and Mason con- 
stituted the strongest political ring that had ever been in Vir- 
ginia.^ Using this political influence, Mr. Rives had himself 
elected Representative to Congress in 1823, remaining there 
until 1829. Although he did not spring into national promi- 
nence at once, yet he made a number of clear and forceful 
speeches which caused him to be looked upon as a debater and 
statesman of no mean ability. 

Perhaps the one that was most important and which, in 

the light of present day events, is the most interesting is the 

one on the Panama commission, delivered April 5, 1826.* In 

^Journal House of Delegates, 1817. 

»/5id.. 1818. 

•Writings of Thomas JefPerson, XI., 150, P. L. Ford. 

TThomas Ritchie, C. H. Amhler. 

^Congressional Globe, 1826. 
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ibis speech he proposed an amendment to Mr. Lane's amend- 
ment which added^ ^'or any compact or engagement by which 
the United States shall be pledged to the Spanish American 
States to maintain, by force, the principle that no part of the 
American continents is henceforward subject to colonization 
by any European power." This means that Mr. Rives did not 
b^eve in pledging our help to the Spanish American States. 
Knowing his connection with Monroe and his leaning to Mon- 
roe's principles, we might say that this language of Bives is 
interpretative of Monroe's idea of the part of the Monroe 
Doctrine relating to the Latin American States. 

On December 29 of the same year he made a speech 
asking that the money appropriated by Congress for internal 
improvements be specified and not left in the hands of the 
President* Again on Feb. 5, 1828, he charged the adminis- 
tration with extravagance and stood for the resolution for re- 
trenchment^® 

In 1829, after much correspondence with Van Buren, 
with whom Bives had great influence, he was appointed Min- 
ister to Franca This was at the time of the great discussion 
between the United States and France over an Indemnity 
Treaty. Bives was instructed to get the best terms possible. 
He went into the fight with his usual vigor, and from 1829 
to 1831, when the treaty was finally concluded, he worked 
unceasingly and ably represented his country. The appreci-« 
ation of the administration is shown by the following letter 
frcxn Mr. Brent, the acting Secretary of State to him, dated 
Sq)t 9, 1831 : 

"I am directed by the President, in the absence of the 
Secr^ary, to acquaint you with his perfect satisfaction of the 
zeal and ability with which you have conducted the negotia- 
tions on the part of the government, which lead to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty in question, and to felicitate you on his be- 
half, on the relief which you will have derived from the ac- 
complishment of that important object, in reference to the 
truly arduous, and laborious character of the service which it 
involved."*^ 



ftCongressional Globe, 1S26. 

loJMd.. 1828. 

11 Appendix Congreosional Globe, 1834. 
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Mr. Rives not only conducted the aflFairs of the United 
States with signal ability, but he was also exceedingly popular 
at the French Court, so much so, in fact, that Queen Amelie 
stood as Godmother for his eldest daughter, and with rare 
graciousness conferred her own name upon the little Ameri- 
can." 

It was about this time that the following notice appeared 
in the Enquirer showing that Rives was not forgotten in Vir- 
ginia: 

^^It is understood that Mr. Randolph has enlisted warmly 
in the service of Mr. Van Buren ; and Uiat he and Mr. Ritchie 
are organizing a party against Gk)v. Floyd, Mr. Tazewell and 
Gov. Tyler; that the general plan contemplates an entire re- 
organization of our foreign diplomatic corps; that Mr. Rives 
is to supplant Gov. Floyd. . . ."** This shows that he still 
had a finger in the pie in Virginia. 

His slice of the pie, however, was much greater than had 
been anticipated. On Dec. 10, 1832, Mr. Rives was elected 
United States Senator from Virginia, being nominated by 
Mr. Gilmer who quoted a letter received from Mr. Rives in 
which he declares himself, "Anti-bank, anti-tariff and anti- 
nullification."** He was elected to the Senate as a Democrat 
with these principles, and he stuck by these principles through 
thick and thin during his entire life, r^ardless of party. 
' Now b^ns the period in Rives's life upon which his 

fame rests. His speeches in the Senate display the finest 
power of his genius, his profound depth of mind, his logical 
reasoning faculties, his broad culture, and his grasp of difficult 
and involved constitutional questions. We may well say that 
Rives was a man of rare ability when we consider that he won 
fame and renown when Webster, Clay and Calhoun were in 
the ascendant, and when such mighty questions as "Slavery^* 
and "State Rights" were discussed and decided. 

His first speech of any importance in the Senate was the 
one in favor of the Force Bill of 1833 in which discussicm he 
stuck by his anti-nullification platform. He said in conclu- 
sion: "Let us then rally around that sacred union, fixing it 

itUbrary Southern Utt X.-4478. 

itRlchmond Baqoirer, Dec. 22, 1881. 

i«Ijetter8 and Times of the Tylers, Tyler, I., 444. 
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anew, and establishing it forever on that immutable basis of 
equal justice, of mutual amity and kindness, and an admin- 
istration at once firm and paternal * * * let us do this, and we 
shall be, in short, what a bountiful providence has heretofore 
made us, and designed us forever to remain — the freest and 
happiest people under the sun."'* 

On Jan, 17, 1834, Mr. Rives made his famous speech 
in favor of the Removal of Deposits by the President.** He 
had all the time before been opposed to the National Bank and 
he took this opportunity to express his views on "the true 
nature and dangerous character of that formidable moneyed 
power which we have built up by our own laws."*' 

He went on to say that the bank had openly entered the 
political arena, that the president of the bank had used its 
funds to influence legislation, and that it was not only consti- 
tutional for the President of the United States to remove the 
deposits from the bank on the proper occasion, but that it was 
necessary that he do so in order to be able to have some "con- 
trol over the bank." While this policy was in direct harmony 
with Mr. Rives's own platform on which he was elected, yet 
there had been a change of attitude in Virginia toward the 
bank. Consequently the Legislature passed a resolution asking 
the members of Congress to vote to censure the President for 
removing the deposits. Mr. Rives manfully stood up for what 
he believed to be right and absolutely refused tx> vote to censure 
the President. His speech on the Virginia Resolutions gives 
one of the finest pictures of the ideals of a noble man that can 
be imagined. He said: 

*'I hold it, sir, to be a vital principle of our political sys- 
tem, one indispensable to the preservation of our institutions, 
that the representative whether a member of this or the other 
house, is bound to conform to the opinions and wishes of his 
constituents, authentically expressed; or, if he be unable to 
do so, from overruling and Imperious considerations, operatr 
ing upon his conscience or honor, to surrender his trust into 
the hands of those from whom he derived it, that they may 
select an agent who can better carry their views into effect" 

i^CongreBSional Globe, 1833. 
i«/M<f., 1834. 
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"I am, therefore, placed, hy the ingtructions of my state, 
in this dilemma, — either to vote for the declaratory resolutions 
of the Senator from Kentucky, and thereby express opinions 
which I not only do not entertain, but the reverse of which 
I have sincerely and earnestly maintained on this floor; or by 
voting against them, to oppose the only measures which are 
likely to come before this body having in view the restoration 
of the public deposits to the Bank of the United States, and 
thus appear in the attitude of disregarding and thwarting the 
declared wishes of the General Assembly of Virginia," 

"These, Mr. President, are the opinions which I enter- 
tain on the delicate questions presented for my consideration, 
and the only alternative they leave me is to surrender the trust 
with which I have been honored as a member of this body, into 
the hands of those from whom I received it." 

"I abandon w;hat I have ever regarded the highest honor 
of my public life — an honor than which none higher, in my 
opinion, can be presented to the ambition of an American 
citizen." 

"I know and feel the weight of these sacrifices, but, great 
as they are, I make them without a sigh, as the most emphatic 
homage I can make to the principle I believe vital to the 
republican system, and indispensable to the safe and salutary 
actions of our political institutions."** 

During the early part of 1835 Rives worked hard to get 
nominated to the Vice Presidency on the Democratic tickets 
He carried on quite a correspondence with Van Buren, who 
approved of him, on the subject, and also with Thomas Ritchie, 
who promised him his support Ritchie said he "hoped the 
thing was fixed," but it seemed that some of his strongest 
friends in Washington had gone over to Richard M. Johnson.** 
When the Democratic Convention met on May 20th, however, 
Johnson was elected by a vote of 87 to 178, New York voting 
for him, although she had been voting with Virginia.^ 

Rives now turned his energies to trying to get back into 
the Senate. So he and Ritchie worked together to get the Legis- 
lature to pass a resolution asking the Senators, Tyler and 

isCongressional Globe, 1834. 

i» Ambler's Thomas Ritchie, 170. 

«oJM(f., 171. 
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Leigh, to vote {or Benton's Besolution, which they knew they 
would not do and so Rives could be re-elected. The resolu- 
tions were passed and Tyler resigned, though Leigh did not 
Rives, however, was elected in Tyler's place and was once more 
in the Senate.^^ 

Now began the period in which Rives made speech after 
speech on the financial policies of the government. Still 
standing^by his former views, the very first speech he made 
was one in favor of the Expunging Resolution of 1836. In 
June 1836 he again spoke in favor of the removal of deposits, 
and in Jan. 1837 spoke on the currency of the United States. 
In this speech he pleaded for the reduction of the small bank- 
notes, and stood for metallic currency, but only for the small 
notes and not the large notes.^^ 

This marked the beginning of the fight between Van 
Buren and Rives on the question of establishing a national 
bank again. Even through the calm which surrounded Van 
Buren's inauguration the evidences of political discord were 
apparent. The clashing ambitions of Rives and Tallmadge 
on the one side, and Thomas H. Benton, whom Jackson had 
placed second in the line of succession, on the other, were mak- 
ing for an irreparable split in the Democratic party. 

Scarcely had Van Buren tak^i his seat in tiie chair of 
the chief magistracy when the storm which had been threaten- 
ing so long, due to Jackson's tinkering with the monetary in- 
terests of the country, burst upon society. The people began 
to demand specie for everything, and stocks of all kinds, paper 
money and exchanges resembled so much paper. In order 
to try to work out some kind of solution to the problem Van 
Buren convened Congress in an extraordinary session. All 
the time before this Rives had said that the only solution to 
the problem was for the national government to deposit the 
surplus in the state banks, and to help them all it could.^' 
Upon this principle he had built up along with Tallmadge a 
considerable following of conservatives, who were bitterly op- 
posed to Benton and his plan ior another bank. 

Van Buren did not know what to do, and in April 1837 

ti Ambler's Thomas Ritchie, 178 
ssCongressional Globe* 1837. 
"/did. 
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wrote a letter to Rives at Castle Hill asking his advice on the 
currency question.^* In May he wrote again, but Rives^s 
only solution was to help the state banks and Van Buren did 
not favor this. Even before the contest was hardly noticeable 
in national aflFairs the fight had begun in Virginia. All real- 
ized that it involved the Presidential election and a great deal 
of local pride was aroused in the hopes that Rives might sup- 
plant Benton in popular favor. Many were willing to take 
Rives at his own word as the logical successor of JeflFerson and 
Madison and the only one who could restore the lost prestige 
of Virginia. 

The Whigs now tried to drive the wedge deeper and deeper 
into the Democratic party, and when it seemed that the breach 
was irreparable, they suddenly began to cease to find fault 
with the "Little Expunger," as they called Rives, and vied 
with him in their professions of friendship for the state banks. 

The financial alarm of the months of April and May, 
1837, was seized upon by Rives as a way to force Van Buren 
to rescind the specie circular. In his congressional fight on 
the measure he was given the most conspicuous place as the 
spokesman of the people. Meanwhile Dr. Brockenbrough, 
president of the Bank of Virginia, made flying trips to Wash- 
ington to discuss the matter with Rives and the President At 
last Dr. Brockenbrough suggested the famous independent 
treasury scheme to the President who inwuediately seized upon 
it as a way out of his dilemma, and hastened to enlist Rives 
and others in support of it At once Rives saw in the pro- 
posed scheme a plan to give the whole country an exclusively 
metallic currency, or to give the government one money and 
the people another. Accordingly he wrote to Van Buren that 
he believed the state banks, properly controlled, were all that 
were necessary, and that he would oppose the independent 
treasury. Thus it became plain that there was no compromise 
with Rives. 

It soon became definitely known, however, that Van 

Buren would adhere to the specie circular, and furthermore 

that he would recommend the proposed independent treasury. 

Rives, nevertheless, began to gather the conservatives around 

24VaD Buren Bias. 
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him again. Their organ, the Madisonian, was now estab- 
lished in Washington, and Rives began to be openly mentioned 
for the Presidency. In vain did the party leaders plead for 
harmony and endorse the independent treasury. Rives re- 
fused to come back into the party fold and said that he be- 
lieved that the general government ought to aid the states in 
maintaining a sound currency and an efficient banking sys- 
tem ; that currency good enough for the people was good enough 
for the government; that the public purse should not be en- 
trusted to the chief executive; that the separation of the 
federal government from banks and banking would impair the 
cooperation between it and the states; and that an independ- 
ent treasury would eventually lead to a recharter of a national 
bank. 

On Feb. 5 and 6, 1838, Rives spoke against the Sub- 
Treasury Bill in direct opposition to the Democratic prin- 
ciples.'* He said that he had always opposed the Sub-Treas- 
ury idea and still opposed it. "In taking this course," he said, 
"I know full well I am to incur the anathemas of party. But 
I can never forget that I have a country to serve as well as a 
party to obey. The zealots of both parties may denounce and 
condemn me, as they have heretofore denounced and condemned 
me; but, sustained by the consciousness of upright intentions 
and a faithful devotion to the interests of my country, I shall 
hold my course unfalteringly."^' But all his efforts seemed to 
be of no avail and in the last days of the session he even ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept the special deposit system with 
important modifications. As soon as Congress adjourned Van 
Buren decided to come to Virginia to see and reason with the 
Virginians on their native heath. On his way to White Sul- 
phur he even stopped to visit Rives at his Castle Hill home. 
Many thought that he was going to offer Rives some compro- 
mise, but it soon leaked out that he only offered him one more 
chance to come back to the party.*^ 

The signs of the times carried no warnings for Rives, how- 
ever, who adhered to the third party, defying the advice of 

2&Coiigrefl8ional Globe, 1838. 
2«Congre88ioDal Globe, 1838. 
27 Ambler's Ritchie, 204. 
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friends and disdaining the Whig coque^. He at once started 
to make the Conservatives successful in the autumnal elec- 
tions of 1838. When the Assembly met it ^owed that the 
Conservatives held the balance of power. Soon there were 
traces visible of a Conservative leaning toward the Whigs, 
although this was denied. It seemed that Mr. Rives was 
against Van Buren, but not heartily with the Whigs. Up to 
within a late period the unanimous opinion of the Whig party 
had fixed upon Mr. Tyler as the proper successor of Mr. Rives, 
whose term of office was destined to expire on the 4th of March, 
1839. Notwithstanding this, in a short time before the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, a new spirit seized upon the mass of 
the Whigs, and they began to praise Mr. Rives for his 
opposition to the Independent Treasury. 

After a gi'eat deal of discussion the election was finally 
set for the 15th of February. The Whigs nominated John 
Tyler, the Democrats, John Y. Mason, and the Conservatives, 
W. C. Rives, for Senator.^* On the first ballot the result was : 
Tyler, sixty-five; Mason, sixty-seven; Rives, twenty-eight, a 
portion of the Whigs voting for Mr. Rives. 

As the balloting went on Rives got more and more 
votes from Tyler, and many were the speeches denouncing 
the Whigs for their treachery to Tyler. Finally Judge Chris- 
tian noticed that the Clay papers were exulting in Rives's 
victory. He told Henry A. Wise about it, who immediately 
accused Clay of the attempt to elect Rives. Clay admitted a 
knowledge of the attempt, and to show his kindly feelings to- 
ward Tyler, he promised that if Tyler's friends would vote for 
Rives, then Tyler would be nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the Whig ticket This they refused to do and the 
election was put off until the next session.*" 

In the meanwhile Virginia had only one Senator in Con- 
gress. However, when Tyler was npminated for the Vice- 
Presidency Rives was returned to Congress the following year, 
elected as a Whig. Thus ended one of the most remarkable 
scenes in the annals of the country. 

Clay had given as his reason for favoring Rives that it 

would strengthen the Whig Party in Virginia. This may have 

28Letter8 and Times of the Tylers, II., 589. 
2»Letters and Times of the Tylers, II., 592. 
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been accomplished to some extent^ but it did not make Rives 
change his opinion in regard to the bank and the independent 
treasury. When the resolutions came up to repeal the Sub- 
Treasury Law in 1841, Rives made a speech saying that he 
would vote against the Sub-Treasury, but certainly not in fa- 
vor of Clay's United States Bank amendment*® He absolutely 
refused to follow Clay's lead. 

Again when the "Fiscal Corporation" came up, all those 
who had opposed it before towered under the party lash and 
Rives was left alone with the Democrats to oppose it and to 
hdp Tyler. 

In February 1845, Mr. Rives spoke in opposition to the 
annexation of Texas. This is one of his best speeches. His 
main argument was based on the fact that Texas was a for- 
eign state and it would therefore be unconstitutional to admit 
her.»» 

At the close of his term in 1845 Mr. Rives retired into 
private life until 1849, banning at that time his biography 
of Madison. In a speech before the Vii^nia Historical So- 
ciety in 1847, he deplores the fact that "Virginia no longer 
holds the proud precedency, not in numbers merely, but in 
consideration and influence, which she once possessed among 
the confederated states of the Union."" He goes on to say 
that there must be more State ambition, but in so doing there 
must not be any feeling of anti-national character encouraged, 
and that Virginia must always feel the deepest interest in the 
preservation of "that Union, which is in a great measure, the 
works of her own hands."'** 

In 1849 Mr. Rives was appointed Minister to France, 
for the second time, by President Taylor, being continued in 
office by Fillmore. Mr. Rives was Minister from 1849 to 
1853. He represented the United States with his accustomed 
ability in that period of revolution in France. He always 
retained in his mind the picture of the horrors which he wit- 
nessed there, and when, in 1861, he spoke before the Peace 
Convent ion he used it as an argument for peace." 

»oOcm gro fl s tonal CHobe, 1841. 
siCongreesional Globe, 1845. 
tsSo. Utt. Mess. Vol. XIY. 

s^Proceedings of the Peace Convention, 1861. 
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For the second time, in 1853, Rives retired into private 
life. From this time on, until the beginning of the Civil War, 
he devoted his entire time to vmting. Previously, in 1845, 
he had published a "Life of John Hampden." In 1855 he 
published a book called the "Ethics of Christianity." His 
greatest and best known work, however, is his "History of the 
Life and Times of James Madison," published from 1849 to 
1860, three volumes coming out, the others cut off by his 
death. 

Mr. Bives was perhaps the best qualified man that could 
have written such a book as this last He not only knew and 
appreciated the man, but also, as he himself states, had ac- 
cess to all the private papers of Madison, being an especial 
friend of the family. In 1837 he had spoken in Congress in 
favor of buying the Madison Manuscripts from Mrs. Madison, 
who was willing to sell them to the government His argu- 
ment at that time was that they could, better than anything 
else, help to interpret the constitution.*'^ 

As we would have expeced, Mr. Rives gives us in his 
"History of the Life and Times of James Madison," a most 
excellent picture of that great man, of the time in which he 
lived, and of the principles which he held. While abounding 
in information, the books are not to be read for the pleasure, 
because Mr. Rives's style is rather heavy and is hard reading. 

As Virginia had borne a conspicuous part in the found- 
ing of the Union, so when civil dissensions arose and its in- 
tegrity was threatened, she was foremost in mediation. When 
she heard of the secession of the Cotton States she was very 
sad. The people of Virginia, though profoundly moved by the 
considerations which influenced her brethren of the far South, 
yet were opposed to secession, and proceeded to put forth every 
effort to avert war. 

On the 7th of January, 1861, her General Assembly met 
in extra session. It was in this extra session that the General 
Assembly passed the famous resolutions inviting all such 
states of the Union "as are willing to unite with Virginia in an 
earnest eflfort to adjust the present unhappy controversies . . . 
to appoint conmiissioners to meet on the fourth day of Feb- 

^^Congressional Globe, 1837. 
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mary next, in the City of Waahington, similar commissioners 
appointed by Vii^inia.'''* 

Virginia then b^an to look around for cool-headed, con- 
servative men of ability to represent her in this conference 
which became known in history as the Peace Convention. 
Among the first to be chosen was William C. Rives, and he 
along with John Tyler, John W. Brockenbrough, George W. 
Summers, and James A. Seddon were the duly appointed 
commissioners from Virginia to that notable gathering which 
met in Washington on the fourth day of February, 1861. 

The Convention elected Ex-President Tyler as president, 
and immediately settled down to business. One of the best 
and most masterful speeches in the Convention was made by 
Mr. Rives, who explained the position of Virginia, and his 
own views on the subject of slavery and secession. Mr. Rives 
said : "Mr. President, the position of Virginia must be under- 
stood and appreciated. She is just now the neutral ground 
between two embattled legions . . . between two angry and 
hostile portions of the Union. Something must be done to 
save the country, to allay these apprehensions, to restore a 
broken confidence. Virginia steps in to arrest the progress 
of the country on its way to ruin . . . Virginia can live in the 
Union or out of it Her del^ates come in no spirit of suppli- 
cation, nor do they propose to offer any intimidation." 

"I condemn the secession of states. I am not here to 
justify it, I detest it. But the great fact is still before us. Seven 
states have gone out from among us, and a President is actually 
inaugurated to govern the new Confederation."*^ 

Speaking of slavery Mr. Rives said : "It has occupied the 
attention of the wisest men of our time. * * In fact, it 
is not a question of slavery at all. It is a question of race."*' 
In conclusiorT, referring to his experience in France, he said: 
"Sir, I have had some experience in revolutions in another 
hemisphere, in revolutions produced by the same causes that 
are now operating among us * *• * j h^ve seen the pave- 
ments of Paris covered and the gutters running with frater- 
nal blood. God forbid I should see the horrid picture repeated 

MJonmal Virginia HoQBe of Delegates, SSxtra Seaaioii, 1861, p. 10. 
<TProoeedings of the Peace Convention, Crittenden, p. 185. 
MProcaedingB of the Peace Convention, Crittenden* p. 136. 
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in my own country — and yet it will be, Sir, if we listen to the 
counsel urged here."** 

While the Cimvention was in session a number of the 
commissioners caJled on the President of the United States. 
Mr. Bives had never met Mr. Lincoln and an amusing little 
anecdote is told about his first meeting with Lincoln. He was 
introduced by Mr. Tyler, and Mr. Lincohi, who had heard 
much of the veteran statesman, said, ''You are not as taU 
as I thought you were, Mr. Rives." Mr. Rives, surprised, 
walked on, and as another del^ate stepped up in his turn, 
Mr. Lincoln made the amende honorable by calling after Mr. 
Rives in an elevated tone: "But, Sir, I have heard that you 
are TALL in intellect"" 

The work of the Peace Convention was all in vain, satis- 
fying neither the state nor Congress, and the Virginia dele- 
gates went sadly home. The same resolution which had pro- 
vided for the Peace Convention had also provided for a State 
Convention to meet in Richmond to consider whether Virginia 
should secede or not, or at least to take under consideration the 
problems and dangers of the hour. 

Mr. Rives had been elected to this Convention while in 
the other, and as soon as the first was over immediately took 
his seat in the Virginia Convention. Here he exerted all his 
influence towards peace, and as a member of the Committee 
on Federal Relations, the most important one in the body, did 
a great deal to put off the Ordinance of Secession as long as 
possible/* Even as late as April 26 he is reported to believe 
in "settlement without collision."^* 

It seemed, however, that the conflict was inevitable, and 
when the representatives from Virginia to the first Provisional 
Confederate Congress were elected, Mr. Rives' name was one 
of the first to be proposed. He took his seat on May 13, 1861, 
and was immediately appointed to the important Committee 
on Foreign Relations where his great experience and broad 
knowledge of diplomacy would be of inestimable service.** Hav- 

3»Proceeding8 of the Peace Convention, Crittenden, p. 13S. 
^oLetters and Times of the Tylers, Tyler. Vol. II., p. 616. 
41 Life of Henry A. Wise, Wise, p. 269. 
«2War of the Rebellion, House Docunaents, p. 39. 
^aJoomal of Provisional Confederate Congress. 
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ing once cast his lot with the Confederacy Mr. Eivee stuck by 
it loyally and gave the best of service to it. 

Mr. Rives was re-elected to the second (Congress, but bad 
barely taken his seat before he was compelled to ask for a 
leave of absence on account of sickness. He was granted 
leave of absence from time to time after that and finally Mardi 
1, 1862, he sent in his resignation, saying that long continued 
ill-healdi and the infirmities of age made him unable to fill 
the responsible duties of representativa** 

Mr. Rives also addressed a letter to the voters of the 
seventh congressional district of Vii^inia, whom he repre- 
sented, setting forth his reasons for resigning and wishing for 
the success of the cause of the Confederacy. He concluded by 
saying that whatever the future might bring "I will share it 
with you. Whither thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people; and thy Gk>d my 
God; and where thou diest I will die; and there I will be 
buried.^'" 

This is a fitting farewell speech from a man who gave 
the best years of his life to the service of his state. William 
Cabell Rives was not the greatest son Virginia ever produced, 
but among those lesser lights that tried hard to keep her where 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe had placed her, 
he stands preeminent. He was a patriot, statesman, diplomat, 
and above all, a Virginian. Perhaps the most admirable trait 
of Mr. Rives was his pertinacity to those principles which he 
believed to be right In spite of party scorn, in spite of cer- 
tain defeat, in spite of the promise of political oblivion, in 
spite of all opposition whatever, he always acted as his con- 
science dictated. To put his entire character into one sen- 
tence we may say that he "dared do all that might become a 
man." 

Mr. Rives died at Castle Hill, his Albemarle home, on 
the twenty-fifth day of April, 1868, at the ripe old age of 
seventy-five years. Near his homestead, in a beautiful house 
of worship, a memorial tablet bears the following inscription — 
a masterly summary of his genius and achievements: 

4'iJoamal of ProviBional Confederate Ck)ngre8s. 
45joamal Provisional Confederate Congress. 
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"In memory of one of the founders of this church, 

William Cabell Rives, LL. D. 

Statesman, Diplomatist and Historian. 

Bom 4th May, 1793, died 25th April, 1868. 

Uniting a clear and capacious intellect, 
A courageous and generous temper, 
With sound learning and commanding eloquence. 
He won a distinguished place among the foremost men 
Whom Virginia has consecrated to service of the country; 
While he added lustre to his talents 
By the purity and dignity of his public career. 
And adorned his private life with all the virtues 
Which can grace the diaracter of Husband, Father, Friend 
and Christian."** 



4eLibrary Southern Utt. Vol. X., p. 4480. 
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JOHN MONCURE DANIEL. 
By a. N. Wilkinson^, B. A. 

John Moncure Daniel was born October 24, in Stafford 
County, Virginia. His early youth was marked by a fondness 
for books, and was of a nature more inclined to avoid than to 
seek the usual pastimes common to his age.* 

His father, Doctor John Moncure Daniel, took special care 
to instruct him in the several branches of education — reading, 
writing and arithmetic — and of this instruction he availed him- 
self to the fullest extent. He was conscious of the fact that 
it was impossible for him to go to collie, and of the necessity 
under which he would be placed of earning a living for himself. 
As a boy he was specially fond of reading history, memoirs, 
and the writings of Addison, Swift, and Steele. His thirst 
for reading arose chiefly from his earnest desire of acquiring 
knowledge of government, both American and European.* 

Daniel remained at home on the farm until April, 1840, 
when he came to Richmond to complete his education, not by 
going to school, but by working in the day and reading books 
at night He found employment in Richmond and remained 
there for three years imtil 1843, when he went back home 
and stayed one year on the farm.* 

In 1844 Daniel decided to study law, and began to read 
in the oflSce of Judge Lomax in Fredericksbui^, Virginia, a 
noted law school (jf that day. Here he remained imtil the 
death of his father the following year, 1845. After his father's 
death he gave up the study of law and returned to Richmond. 
He seemed not to have cared a great deal for law judging from 
the work he took up on returning to Richmond. 

After much difficulty he succeeded in obtaining a place 
suitable to his tastes. This position consisted in the superin- 
tending of a small library belonging to the city of Richmond. 
Here he had a chance to do an immense amount of reading; 
but received a very small salary — possibly about one hundred 

iAi»pleton'8 BSncyclopedia of American Biography, 1888. 

tSIzamlner, June 6, 1861. 

sFredeHck S. Daniel's Miemoir of J. M. Daniel. 
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dollars a year — and a place to sleep in the library building. 
With eagerness and alacrity he undertook the task of tending 
to the library, regarding it as a fair bargain — thanks to the 
books then under his control and to the leisure time at his dis- 
posal in which to read thenL. In this new position he labored 
unceasingly to advance himself in knowledge, so much so as 
to incur friendly reproach and a gradual weakening of his 
physical strength. He began to keep a diary at this time into 
which he put what he considered the most important facta 
and happenings of the time.^ It is claimed by the Daniel 
family that this diary was nothing more than a personal study 
of the men of the period and Daniel's criticisms of the govern- 
ment and head officials. The diary cannot be foimd now ; pos- 
sibly it has been destroyed or was stolen from his home just 
after his death when the Federals were in possession of the 
city.*^ 

Daniel was encouraged in the writing of newspaper edi- 
torials by the editors of the papers to which he submitted his 
articles.^ His first editorials appeared in the Enquirer, and 
to these contributions the success of the future editor was due. 
He received an offer of the editorship of the "Southern 
Planter," jointly with Peter D. Bernard, which position he 
accepted. He began to edit the magazine jointly and in 1846 
became sole editor for a little more than one year's time. "The 
Southern Planter" was recognized as one of the leading 
Southern agricultural magazines, but under the editorship of 
Daniel it became in a larger measure political and very widely 
known in the South. He resigned his position as the editor of 
the "Southern Planter," May, 1847, to become joint editor 
of the "Daily Examiner" with Bennett T. DeWitt. "The 
Daily Examiner" was a new political paper strongly Demo- 
cratic in politics. In a few months Daniel became editor-in- 
chief of the paper and dictated its policy. In 1847 be became 
part proprietor of the paper and in April, 1848, he became 
sole proprietor.^ One of the associate editors was a friend and 
former helper of Daniel, Edgar A. Pollard. Pollard and Daniel 

^Raleigh T. Daniers Verbal Acct. of John M, Daniel. 
BF. S. Daniel's Memoir of John M. Daniel, Dispaieh Noy. 30, 1866. 
•Dispatch, April 30, 1865; Daily Standard; EnQuirer. 
7Raleigh T. Daniers Acct. of J. M. Daniel. 
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had control of the editorial columns of the paper, which com- 
molted largely on the political events of the time.* At that 
time political feeling in Virginia was very strong. Every- 
body belonged either to the Whig or the Democratic Party, and 
people were termed "onr friend, Democrat," or "our enemy, 
Whig," according to their affiliations. These were the watch- 
words heralded throu^out the state from the two camps in 
Richmond. The Examiner under the guidance of Daniel advo- 
cated Democratic policies, while the Richmond Whig repre- 
sented the views of the Whigs. The Democratic Party had all 
the prestige of success, ruling in Washington as well as in the 
Vii^nia rural sections, but Richmond was overwhelmingly 
Whig and the publication of a new Democratic organ in the 
stronghold of the Whig Party met with no slight opposition. 

The editor of the Examiner made many political enemies 
and not a few personal ones owing to the sharp and bitter 
criticisms that appeared in his editorial columns. Everybody 
in the city read the new paper and sought the editor either as 
a friend or as an enemy. Not only was the "Examiner" a 
favorite in the South, but it was eagerly read in the North by 
the Abolitionists, and even in England.* 

Democracy had been a tradition in the family of Daniel 
for many years back, and he himself was duly imbued with 
and well tutored in that faith. He enlisted with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth, and consciousness of his journalistic powers 
under its banner, and fought for the cause not only in Rich- 
mond but in the whole South. ^* He labored confident of pro- 
motion ; nor was this a false confidenca His prominence was 
such that he was elected a member of the Council of Virginia ; 
but in this position he did nothing, finally giving it up to 
devote all of his time to the editorial columns of the 
"Examiner." His efforts for the cause of Democracy in the 
state were at length rewarded when the city of Richmond be- 
came a Democratic stronghold in November 1852.** Daniel 
made it his business to attack a Whig wherever he might find 

BDispatch, April SO. 1865. 

•R. T. Daniers Acct. of J. M. DaiUcL R. W. Humes' S|^e«ch at 
CharlottesYine, 1907. 

loR. T. Daniel's Aoct. 

iiBdltorial, Examiner, Nov. 10, 1862. 
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one, especially those residing in the city of Richmond. He 
fought with them, always using superior weapons^ and each 
time dealing blows that counted for his side. The effects of 
his policy were to increase the influence of his paper, and 
to strengthen for a short time the Democratic Party in the 
city. Some of his articles during the Presidential campaign 
of 1852 were highly personal and were directly responsible 
for the intense enmity felt for him by politicians of the Whig 
Party." He made his attacks right and left, caring nothing 
as to who might be offended by his severe denunciations.** 

Daniel contended for the rights of Democracy with an 
untiring and an unfaltering zeal, believing it to be for the 
general welfare of the state as well as for the good of the 
private citizen of the city. In all his contentions for Democracy, 
however, he was very considerate of party programs and of 
party platforms. His method of treating a program was to 
argue in favor of the measure, then run through the points of 
objection and draw a conclusion.** Party men and party 
measures he weighed in his own balance, and after a brief 
analysis of the proposed programs either accepted or rejected 
them. 

As far as can be judged from his editorials, Daniel cared 
for only two public men of the time. These were Stonewall 
Jackson and Calhoun.**^ He regarded them as the only Ameri- 
cans of the latter day worthy of admiration. He admired 
Calhoun for his depth and precision of thought, strength of 
character and force of nerve; Jackson, for the quickness with 
which he could see through a thing. Jackson he always re- 
garded as being similar to Napoleon in his tactics in the field 
of battle. He looked up to these men as the impersonation 
of the strength and thought of the nation. In Calhoun he looked 
for thought, nor did he look in vain; he found an original 
mind.*' He considered Jackson an able and efficient leader 
and soldier — the gem of the state and the pride of the South. 
Daniel, during the period from 1847 to 1853, contended 
valiantly for State Rights and a peaceful withdrawal of Vip- 

i2E5nqulrer, Nov. 18, 1852. 

isEzaminer, Nov. 24, 1852. 

14R. W. iHughes' Speech, CharlottesTiUe, 1908. 

isBzamlner, May 9, 1863. 

i«Bkaminer, Sept. 23, 1851. 
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ginia from the Union in the event of necessity. Here again he 
found a man of prominence to work for his cause in the United 
States Senate. Calhoun was his ideal of a statesman when- 
ever the question of State Rights came up. Daniel was to a 
large extent drawn into national politics during this period, 
but no one can tell what he stood for in particular beyond 
State Rights and the extension of slave territory.*^ He ad- 
vocated many things clearly impracticable at the time, such 
as a general reform of the state government. His chief aim 
was always the progress of the Democratic Party and the 
downfall of the WTiigs. 

Daniel regarded teaching as one of the most honorable, 
noble and respectable professions that a man could be engaged 
in. He was imbued with the idea that the superstructure of 
wisdom and virtue in a republic is the work of its school- 
masters. Furthermore, he approved of the idea of conferring 
the benefits of education upon all men desiring it, and from 
the very beginning of his career as an editor continually advo- 
cated this theory. He went even further and advanced a plan 
for the higher education of women.** As he indicated in his 
editorials, he wished to give women a chance to obtain a better 
education, but with certain restrictions. He was not in favor 
of giving them an exactly equal share of knowledge, lest they 
should become men's superiors. In arguing for better educa- 
tional advantages for women he cited the constellation of 
feminine geniuses which had arisen in England and Conti- 
nental Europe — ^the Edgworths, Brontes, De Staels and the 
Porters and Austins. His ideas of educational problems were 
in a half measure modern and too far ahead of his time to be 
of any particularly practical advantage to the country. There 
were many people who doubted his sincerity in advocating any 
form of higher education, but the only answer that can be 
found in his editorials in the "Examiner" and his con- 
tributions to the "Southern Literary Messenger," in which his 
theory of education is worked out with some degree of pre- 



17R. T. Daniel's Acct. of J. M. Daniel; R. W. Hughes' Speech at 
CharlottesviUe, 1897. 

isExaminer, Sept. 1852; Dispatch, March 30, 1865. 

1 •Southern Literary Messenger, June 1852; July, 1852. 
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Slavery was now becoming the chief question of the day^ 
and the Levellers no longer contented themselves with pleading 
for abolition in the North, but b^an to carry on campaigns 
throughout the entire Union by means of pamphlets published 
in the North and scattered broadcast in the West and in Free- 
soil sections of the Union.* ^ Southern life and Southern in- 
stitutions were under discussion throughout the entire nation. 
This Daniel considered a public scandal ; and warmly attacked 
one of the leading organs of the abolitionists, "The New York 
Herald." He presented the facts from the standpoint of a 
Southerner uninterested in the problems arising from slavery 
but interested in Southern honor and in truth. He contended 
that Southern men and Southern ideals had been presented 
in such a manner as to show only one side of the economic 
problem, and went further and criticized in a statesman-like 
manner the methods used by the abolitionists to belittle Southern 
ideals and morals. He became a supporter of slavery and 
argued in favor of the institution on the ground of expediency. 

Having been appointed charge d' affaires at Turin, Italy, 
in 1853", Daniel sold his interest in the "Examiner" on the 
condition that he could buy it back when he should return from 
Italy, provided he desired to edit a newspaper again. In the 
sununer of 1853 Daniel set out from Richmond to enter upon 
the duties of his new mission. His private secretary was 
Frederick S. Daniel, who went with him to Turin, and re- 
mained with him till he returned to America in 1861. He 
had hardly reached New York before he was arrested on the 
charge of having slandered a peddler who had attempted to 
pass off his wares upon the people of Virginia. This peddler 
had been severely criticized by the Examiner and had gone 
back to New York and patiently waited for a chance to get 
even with the editor. His chance finally came and he brou^t 
suit against Daniel, detaining him in New York for a few days, 
but the latter succeeded in getting off by the payment of bail 
and proceeded on his journey. During his absence ihe case 
was tried and decided against him and a heavy fine was im- 
posed. In order to pay this fine his private library in Rich- 

2oEIzaminer, Sept. 20, 22, 23, 26, 1852. 
2 IDispatch, March 30, 1865. 
22Examin6r, April 6, 1853. 
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mond was levied upon and sold, which resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of a collection containing many rare and 
valuable books. '• This peddler, Spooner by name, tried to in- 
jure the reputation of Daniel in Italy, when in 1867 he saw an 
article written in an American magazine in a vein of very frank 
criticism of Italian court life. The article Spooner had trans- 
lated into Italian and printed in an Italian magazine. It 
caused Daniel some trouble and forced him to give up all par- 
ticipation in society life at Turin. From this time on, Daniel 
set himself to learn the language of diplomacy, French, and 
by the time of his resignation, January 1, 1861, he was well 
versed in it.^* He became a reader of Voltaire and of the 
other writers of the French Revolutionary Period and gained 
a first-hand knowledge of Napoleon from the son of the Em- 
peror who was at that time in Italy, an exile from France. 
Napoleon he learned to admire, and later during the Civil 
War in America he made many references to his strategy and 
to that of Hannibal. Napoleon he studied as a military genius, 
basing much of his theory of Southern strategy upon the ideas 
thereby gathered.*** Daniel during his stay in Italy examined 
the military systems then in use in Europe. It was there that 
he gained his ideas of the conscription law which he advocated 
during the war period. He also kept the American (roveni- 
ment informed fully of what was going on in Piedmont, and 
of the influences tending towards a unification of the Italian 
nation. Turin had just entered upon the most interesting 
stage of her existence under the dynasty of the Dukesi ofi 
Savoy ; namely, that of partial unification, when the state was 
about to increase from five million population to twenty mil- 
lions. Turin was reaching its heights of celebrity; it was 
the theme of all Europe, and the assylum of distinguished and 
oppressed patriots. Society life was at this time in full bloom. 
Operas, balls, theatres and every other form of enjoyment 
imaginable was now in full sway. Mr. Daniel had a dislike 
for this kind of life and soon gave it up, in order to devote 
his entire time to the study of politics and military strategy. 

23F. S. Daniers Memoirs; Hughes' Speech, CharlottesyiUe, 1908. 
S4P. s. Daniel's Memoirs; Soathem L. Messenger, May 1861. 
2sJadge R. iW. Hughes' Speech at Charlottesville, 1897. F. S. 
and R. T. Daniels' Acct. of J. M. Daniel. 
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He studied thoroughly the entire war and army scheiues o£ 
the European nations, especially the German nation. He greatly 
admired the conscription system and means of recruiting em- 
ployed by the German army. 

Daniel while in Europe kept well informed of the move- 
ments in America, particularly of the Southern States; and 
when he heard of the secession of South Carolina he resigned 
his office and returned to Richmond in February 1861. He 
claimed that the South made a mistake in seceding from the 
union,^* but as several of the states had already seceded he 
thought there ought to be unanimity throughout the entire 
South. He never imagined for a moment that there could ever 
be anything like a peaceful secession, and he at once advo- 
cated a strong war policy. His theory was to prepare for war 
and prepare at once, and to make the war offensive rather than 
defensive. But at the same time, while making military prep- 
arations, he believed in securing a standard of l^al currency 
which would not be constantly affected by the chances of war. 
Tobacco and cotton he was opposed to and pleaded in favor of a 
gold and silver standard of currency. Daniel was a firm be- 
liever in a stable medium of exchange and argued that there 
was in the South plenty of unmined gold and silver to fur- 
nish the army and carry on the war.*"^ He believed in push- 
ing all industrial enterprises to the fullest extent before the 
actual banning of the conflict He foresaw that the coming 
struggle was going to be long and hard but believed that since 
war is the revealer of national strength and virtue it could not be 
but beneficial to the South unless it ended in her subjugation. 
Daniel had faith in the future of the South and considered her 
social ideals and institutions the best in the world because in 
practice as well as in theory they secured the necessities of life 
to all.^^ 

His theory of conducting the war rested on three principles 
and to these he adhered firmly. Congress in the first place 
should pass a non-intercourse act. The aim of this was to shut 
off from New England manufacturers all raw products, par- 
ticularly cotton. Second, he wished to provide and maintain 

a«Examiner, June to August, Inc., 1861. 
27Examiner, July 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 1861. 
2»Examiner, July 20, Sept. 6, 1861. 
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a navy and coast defense for the purpose of breaking up the 
blockade system begun by the North. Third, he urged the 
development of a commercial system to carry on trade with 
European countries. He was an advocate of the passage of 
retaliatory laws, which he regarded as being just and wise.** 

It is interesting to note the feelings of Daniel for the Con- 
federate President before the development of the opposition 
party in the Confederacy. An editorial of September 30, 1861, 
follows : 

"The results of the recent election shows that Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi has been elected president of the Con- 
federacy and Alexander Stephens has been elected vice-presi- 
dnt As to Mr. Davis he is a representative man of the South 
and of her revolutions. He did not accept the independence 
of his section as an event which he could not stay or resist 
after fighting it as long as he could. On the contrary he worked 
for it unceasingly, faithfully, and successfully. He has courage, 
patriotism, experience and wisdom. He has in short in a large 
d^ree the qualities which go to make up a great man and a 
good president" 

The next question of concern was his attitude toward the 
Provisional Cabinet. In general, Daniel was pleased with the 
selection of R. M. T. Hunter as Secretary of State. The other 
members he knew very little about but regarded them as per- 
sonal friends of President Davis. He claimed that Davis's 
reason for the selection of these men was to conciliate Southern 
politicians and to get around him some of his former colleagues 
in the United States Senate as advisers. These men he claimed 
were not always in sympathy with the Southern Cause and 
were appointed by Davis because they had served while in the 
United States Senate as chairman of important committees.'* 
However, he did not oppose either the President or the Cabinet 
at this time. His opposition came later. 

The next work he did was to advocate a call for a seces- 
sion convention in Virginia. In April 1861 a convention was 
held in Richmond for the purpose of deciding upon the ad- 
visability of Virginia's secession from the United States. 

^•Examiner, Sept 30, 1861. 
soBxaminer, Febry. 8-12, 1861. 
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Daniel was a believer in the cause of the secession movement, 
and during the whole session of the convention he was advocat- 
ing prompt action on the part of Virginia in withdrawing irom 
the Union. '^ In his arguments for secession he relied a great 
deal upon state pride, inasmuch as his favorite expression 
during the meeting of the convention was, ^^£n dat octavum 
Vii^nia." He claimed that Virginia was the eighth state to 
ratify the Constitution and now should be the eighth state to 
secede and join the Confederacy. He was finally success- 
ful in his attempt to have Virginia secede from the Union. 
The convention, on April 17, 1861, passed a resolution advising 
the governor to prepare to raise as many additional troops as 
he thought necessary. It further decided to allow the state 
to vote on the question of secession. Accordingly, on May 23, 
1861, there was an election held in Virginia to decide whether 
or not it should leave the Union.'^ The result was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of secession. Thus Daniel r^arded his fight as 
being successfully ended. 

During the election of May 23,^' 1861, there was also an 
election held for the choice of State Senators and del^ates to 
the House. The returns show that Daniel was a candidate for 
the Senate, but that he received only thirty-four votes, running 
third in a race of about ten candidates. In his paper there 
is no announcement of his candidacy and only a statement of the 
returns. Daniel, however, in spite of his lukewarm candidacy 
was exposed to some violent threats and attacks during the 
time of the convention.^* On one occasion, April 12, 1861, 
he was attacked by Marmaduke Johnson while walking on the 
street near the building (Mechanics Institute), where the con- 
vention was being held. Mr. Johnson assaulted him with a 
knife and threatened to kill him because of alleged slander. 

At different times in his life Daniel had several "affairs 
of honor," and it is remarkable that not one of these was tho 
outcome of any private or purely personal difficulty ; — that in all 
of them he appeared as the champion of a free press. His last 
duel was with a high Confederate official, Mr. Eflmore, Treas- 
urer of the Confederate States, in August, 1864; and resulted 

siElzaminer, April 17 to 28, inclusive. 
ssElzaminer, April 17 to May 28, inclasiye. 
ssThe Elzaxniner, May 26, 1861. 
s^The Examiner, April 12-16, inclusive. 
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in a meeting in which Daniel was, at the second exchange oi 
shots, severely wonnded in the leg." The pistols used in this 
duel, perhaps the most superb pair in this country, were left by 
Daniel in his will to H. Rives Pollard, who acted as second* 
The correspondence which led to the duel was published in the 
newspapers and the final note of Daniel's acceptance is so char- 
acteristic of the man and so rich a specimen of the bellicose 
literature of the Confederacy that I quote here h portion : 

". . . Now as to your demand for satisfaction ? I have 
had the most serious doubts whether it is consistent with my 
duty as a gentleman or a citizen to grant it It cannot be 
pretended that a duel will vindicate your character, a man may 
be both a gambler and a defaulter and yet fight a duel . . . 
nevertheless I am determined to give you what you want for 
three reasons. I have never refused to grant a meeting to any 
man, not actually in the clutches of the law, and I will not set 
up my intimate belief of your unworthiness against the fact 
that you are still Treasurer of the Confederate States. I am 
also provoked to observe that you and your class labor under 
the hallucination because I was sincerely and openly desirous 
to avoid an engagement, that my conduct was due to intimida- 
tion. Heaven permitting, I will teach you this lesson, that when 
gentlemen exhibit a disposition for peace it does not necessarily 
follow that you may safely bully them. For these and other 
reasons you shall have the duel which you and your class have 
so pertinaciously sought to fix on me ; and the rest of the matter 
is now in the hands of Mr. H. Rives Pollard. I am, sir, your 
obedient servant" 

The editor of the "Examiner'' fully realized the position of 
Virginia in the Civil War. His first quarrel with Davis was 
about the army. The President thought that the volunteer and 
the militia established would be a sufficient reliance for the 
army in the field. Fresh from Europe and familiar with the 
conscript system there in vogue, Daniel insisted with all of his 
wonted ability, earnestness and vehemence on an immediate con- 
scription, and ridiculed the counter policy. Congress took up 
his suggestion and passed a law giving the President power to 
call out all able bodied men between the ages of eighteen and 
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forty. Daniel' arguments*' in favor of the proposed law are 
interesting, as giving a pretty definite opinion of what he 
thought could and should be done. He believed in securing an 
army sufficiently strong to make successful invasions of the 
Northern States. From these invasions he hoped that foreign 
recognition and interference would result. But President Davis 
thought it was best to delay the calling out of conscripts, and 
to use volunteers, whom he deemed sufficient for the need. 
Daniel's policy he denounced as unnecessary and inexpedient. 

Daniel, however, did not give up his pet measure and con- 
tinued to preach the doctrine of conscription so ably that the 
President was forced at last to adopt his scheme of raising an 
army. It required much work to make the President abandon 
his position, but the feat was accomplished. Mr. Wigfall, who 
was a Texas Senator and author of the conscript law, spent 
much time in Daniel's room in conference with him, and de- 
rived from him the main features of the bill. These he em- 
bodied in the measure which he successfully carried through the 
Confederate Congress. 

Daniel, as belonging to the ** genus irritabile," was easily 
provoked. He could not bear to be crossed in anything. Who- 
ever said aught in print against "the Examiner newspaper" 
was sure to bring down upon himself a torrent of abuse. Pos- 
sessing it in an eminent degree and indeed priding himself upon 
his sense of the becoming and decorous, he was no sooner en- 
gaged in newspaper controversy than he forgot or at least threw 
behind him all restraint; heaped upon his adversaries epithets 
which ought never to have defiled the columns of a respectable 
journal. This was kept up sometimes long after the original 
heat of the controversy had abated. His purpose was to give 
the opposing paper and others a lesson which would never be 
forgotten, and thus to insure himself against annoyances in the 
future. He waited to be attacked and when attacked followed 
the advice of Polonius to the letter. But his hottest anger and 
his bitterest maledictions were reserved for his political enemies. 
His rage against the administration of Jefferson Davis, and 
particularly against several of the Cabinet members, was at 
times terrible. The Cabinet he regarded as being a body of 
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men appointed by Davis to conciliate factions or to do personal 
favors to his friends. In like manner the journalistic par- 
tisans of the administration came in for a full share of the 
furor of his writings during this period.*^ 

His enmity to Davis, amounting to something like a frenzy, 
will be ascribed by those differing from him in opinion to a 
bad heart, pique at not being made a confidential friend of tLa 
President, or at least to disappointment in not having been sent 
abroad in a diplomatic capacity. But by those who agreed with 
him in thinking that the cause suffered more from maladminis- 
tration than from anything, or from all things else, his course 
will not be judged harshly ; and their chief regret is that argu- 
ments so forcible as DaniePs were not left to produce their effect 
unimpeded by diatribe and invective. To reconcile these con- 
flicting opinions is impossible, and if it were not, is beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 

Daniel soon came to the conclusion that Mr. Davis, the 
accepted pilot of the Confederacy, was not the right man to 
guide the ship of state, nor was the selection of a Cabinet wise. 
He claimed that he had no ill feeling for the President, but 
that he would not be silent when the President was ruining the 
country. He wanted the latter to cast aside all prejudices and 
devote himself to the good of the cause — to align himself with 
the public heart He wanted the President to put out the 
dead wood and place live men in the places of trust and respon- 
sibility. There must be, he claimed, a revival of confidence in 
the Executive or all was lost. In his opinion, the President 
was an amalgam of malice and mediocrity.'® 

The "dead wood," as he characterized them, were Gen- 
erals Taylor and Pemberton. General Taylor was a brother- 
in-law of President Davis and was appointed to take the place 
of General Johnston in Tennessee. DaniePs complaint was that 
Taylor had been appointed through the prejudices and par- 
tialities of the President and not in accordance with the good 
of the country. General Joseph E. Johnston he believed to be 
a live man and a good soldier. Since the editor of the 
'^Examiner'' was an admirer of Joseph E. Johnston, the 
"Examiner^' became, strictly speaking, a Johnston organ. He 

t^Bizamlnei^-Gtoiieral stadj, 1862. 
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was lauded to the akiet and all other generals who came into 
competition with Johnston for command were charged with 
cowardice and inability. Daniel's particular accusations against 
Davis in regard to the appointment of generals in the field were 
favoritism and a desire to place his kinfolk in command." 
The editor came out and denounced the President as being a 
poor executive, and lamented the fact that Jefferson Davis' mili- 
tary education and experience prevented him from properly 
administering his duties. 

There is a charge brought against Davis of acting with- 
out consulting the members of the Cabinet. This Daniel at- 
tributed to his ultimate desire of setting up a despotic rule. 
As proof of this charge Daniel mentions the resignation of the 
Secretary of War, Randolph, who resigned on account of the 
President's action in regard to petty appointments of the de- 
partment of war. Daniel charged the President with not con- 
sidering his cabinet as advisers but as chief clerks.** The offi- 
cial administration of Davis he regarded as being indifferent, 
and the policy of secrecy he attacked vehemently, declaring 
that it was the forerunner of failure of the Confederacy. The 
people of the South, he ai^ed, had a right to know what had 
been done and what was to be done; and whenever a scheme 
was devised and kept from the people, they must necessarily 
lose interest, and the cause in the end fail. Daniel was a be- 
liever in a frank, full and free account of what was going on. 
Davis's policy of secrecy he hated, and to a large extent he hin- 
dered the carrying out of that program of secrecy in the ad- 
ministration. He declared that a complete change in the policy 
of the Confederate Government was necessary, if there was to 
be any hope of success in procuring foreign intervention.*^ 
He believed the existing policy to be a drifting into military 
despotism, and that it was resulting in a large increase of the 
number of desertions from the army. This he claimed was due 
to Davis or Mallory, and he proceeded to denounce Davis as a 
military despot I quote part of an editorial of August 28, 
1862 as pving Daniel's opinion of the administration:** 

s»Examiner, Jan. 1$, 1S62. 
40Bxaminer, Jan. 18, 1862. 
4iE3xaminer, May 6-16, 1862. 
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"On the conduct of the Government we cease to have any 
hopeful calculation. It has lost the popular confidence and heart 
never to regain them, but it does not follow that the cause is lost 
or that the Southern Confederacy will not triumph in this war. 
The force of circumstances has compelled the concentration and 
ccmsolidation of our armies." 

The opposition movement was greatly aided by the quarrel 
between General Joseph E. Johnston and President Davis. 
Jc^nston, up to this time, had held the highest rank in the 
Southern army, but^ by an endorsement of Davis, was named 
fourth in rank of five generals. This was displeasing to John- 
son and he became querulous, and finally the editors of Southern 
newspapers took part in the affair. The papers hostile to Davis 
naturally chose the side of Johnston and the pro-Davis papers 
defended the act of the President The editor of the "Examiner^' 
ai^ed for Johnston and made a fight upon the President, but 
practically to no avail.*' But this was only a stepping stone to 
more bitter attacks in the future. Daniel continued to criticise 
the war policy of Davis and to complain of unfair treatment to- 
wards the generals of lesser rank than Lee. General Beaure- 
gard he regarded as an excellent soldier but one who was never 
recognized by Davis as deserving of any high command, and he 
argued continually in favor of placing these two generals in 
command of the army in the West but was not successful until 
after the Confederacy had begun to fail in the West. Daniel's 
policy was to a large extent determined by the acts of the 
majority in the Confederate Congress and the opinion of the 
vice-president, Alexander Stephens. There was an anti-Davis 
faction in the Confederate Congress; the "Examiner^' became 
the organ of this faction, which began to fight Davis and to do 
all it could to check him.*** 

Daniel was the standard bearer in Virginia of this op- 
position movanent, and did all in his power to injure the in- 
fluence of the Confederate President He went so far in ad- 
vocating a change of policy as to approve of the action of Gov- 
ernor Vance of North Carolina and Governor Brown of Georgia 
in their protests against the despotic war program of Davis. 

4sExamiiier, Oct 9, 14, 1862. Lee The American, chapter III., pp. 
74-100. 

44Jefferson Davis, William E. Dodd, pp. 120-28. 
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This was a case in which State Rights came into conflict with 
the Confederate National Government and it was found to be 
an element of weakness in the Confederacy. He contended for 
the upholding of the Confederate Constitution, or a return 
to the Federal Union. He stood by all the measures pre- 
sented in Congress by the opposition leaders and in turn was 
not in favor of the bills introduced by the other party. He was 
in favor of a strict conscription and force bill and stood by it 
until the end, and he also tried to secure the passage of other 
acts tending to preserve discipline in the army. Among these 
were strict furlough, transfer and desertion acts.*" He was a 
bitter opponent of the popular election of company oflicers and 
tried to secure the passage of a law abolishing this custom.** 
Daniel continued to urge upon Congress the passage of bills 
to take some of the authority out of the hands of Davis, and this 
he did by asking Congress to name a conmaander-in-chief of the 
army. General Lee he considered the ablest general in the Con- 
federacy, and Lee was named as generalissimo of the Southern 
army. Davis he continued to attack, and he was particularly 
hostile to all proposed peace embassies being sent to Richmond 
to confer with Davis. He characterized Davis as being willing 
to admit spies into the capital under the guise of peace em- 
bassies. He bitterly attacked the Blair Embassy, and appealed 
to Southern men to rise up in a body and express their dis- 
approval of the action of Davis in receiving commissioners at 
a private conference without the consent of Congress. The 
Blair Embassy, he contended, had no authority to negotiate 
terms of peace and was nothing more than a set of spies sent 
into the Confederate capital to gather information as to the 
strength of the Southern forces.*^ Congress was generally in 
favor of his schemes, and made some attempt to carry out his 
theories of legislation ; — chiefly as regards his theory of military 
organization and the maintenance of the commissary depart- 
ment. Many of the milder measures of Congress he was in 
favor of; but he was a violent opponent of the impressment 
system. These laws he r^arded as being too harsh and having 

'tsBxaminer, June 8, 1862. 
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a tendency towards strengthening the despotic military rule of 
Davis." 

Military education and training of the youths of the South 
he rightly considered to he most important He advocated in 
his paper the founding of a military academy similar to West 
Point. Congress took up his suggestion in a committee meeting, 
but refused to adopt it Daniel saw that Congress was engaged 
with other and more ui^ent legislation, so he gave up his at- 
tempt to have it found a National Military Academy. His 
utterances on the question of military education were thence- 
forth addressed to the people, and to the state legislatures. He 
asked them to provide means, and to enlarge the military 
schools of the states in order to provide trained officers for 
the army. 

Daniel was greatly interested in the questions of financial 
legislatiwi in the Confederate Congress and he never hesitated 
to take sides and fight strenuously. His theory of finance was 
a standard based upon gold and silver. The Federal mints 
that had been taken by the Confederate army he desired to 
put in operation. By means of these mints he hoped to place 
in circulation gold and silver coins. In this he was opposed 
by the financiers of the administration party and so was un- 
successful.** He was of the opinion that financial measures 
were of utmost importance to the people of the South, and 
that a standard must be fixed which would not depreciate as 
the war progressed. In this Daniel was not successful and in 
turn began to fight all measures proposed to set up a form of 
currency of varying value; *^*^ The issuance of notes by Con- 
gress he regarded as dangerous, and at once became a violent 
opp<ment of such measures. 

Daniel was a hater of the abolition movement during the 
entire war and was continually fitting the abolitionists in 
Virginia. He fought for slavery on the grounds that it was a 
pro-Southern question, and not for personal reasons.** He ad- 
mits in an editorial of January 16, 1863 that slavery could be 
made a menace to society, but in the South he did not think 

48Exainlner. Dec. 19. 1863. 
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there was any danger of its being contaminated by the institu- 
tion.'* He had confidence in slavery as a just and useful in- 
stitution, and claimed that there was no place for the negroes 
of the South except in the cotton fields under kind masters. The 
slave he regarded as unfit for military service and he was not 
in favor of forcing negroes to enlist in the army unless they were 
given their freedom. Concerning the enlistment of n^ro slaves 
in the Confederate Army he had little to say. General Lee 
thought slaves could be made efficient soldiers, and the opinion 
of General Lee was sufficient. He had too much respect for Lee 
to criticize this movement; and, furthermore, this was done by 
a Congress friendly to him at the request of General Lee. 
Daniel was willing to leave the question entirely with the com- 
mandei^in-chief of the army, whom he regarded as the ablest 
man in the South."* 

Daniel fought continually for better and improved facili- 
ties in the transportation of mail and freight. He was a firm 
believer in building railroads in the South in order to have 
better and quicker transportation. The lines of railroads in 
the South were few in number and all railway connections be- 
tween large cities were suspended by the damage done the tracks 
by the Federal army. These damages he regarded as serious 
and continually pleaded for the repair of such injuries and 
for the regular running of trains to carry troops and mails. 

Daniel was opposed to the act of Congress which declared 
that the post office department of the Confederacy must be self- 
sustaining. This act made rates of postage very high. He was 
the owner of a newspaper having many subscribers and he re- 
garded the expense of postage unfair and burdensome to the 
publishers of newspapers. He made protests in his paper, 
bi^t Congress was powerless and his pleas were made in vain. 
He regarded the press as the most important institution of the 
South, and for its success he thought the Confederate Govern- 
ment should make some financial concessions, thereby securing 
a wider distribution of Southern War literature.** The mili- 
tary success of the first two years, he claimed, was due to the 
work of the press in stirring up the people of the Sonth tO" a 

B2Jan. 4, 1863, Bxaminer. 
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true sense of the dangers facing the new nation. When the 
circulation of the press was interfered with he claimed men 
lost interest in the war and reverses befell the Southern Army. 
Desertion and disloyalty became more conspicuous after the cir- 
culation of Southern newspapers was interfered with by breaks 
in the lines of communication between important points in 
the South. He had more right to complain than any other 
editor. The "Examiner" had a wider circulation than any 
other paper in the South. 

The name of John M. Daniel is chiefly historical in its 
connection with the "Richmond Examiner" in the last four 
years of its existence. This paper exercised throughout the 
Southern States during the war an influence which probably 
no other single newspaper ever had in so large a country and 
at such an important juncture of affairs. It was known from 
Texas in the South to Maine in the North. It was a sort of 
fourth estate in the Confederacy. The paper had more sub- 
scribers in some of the distant states of the Confederacy than 
in the place where it was published. It was undoubtedly the 
favorite of the army and accompanied it everywhere. There 
was no local concentration of its influence; it was peculiarly 
the paper of the Confederacy. In Virginia during the Penin- 
sular Campaign, General A. P. Hill had read in general orders 
at the head of his command the editorials of the Examiner, 
as an incitement to his soldiers.** In Texas, General Magruder 
complained that he was deprived of the daily entertainment and 
stimulation of the "Richmond Examiner." 

No one can appreciate the history of the Civil War with- 
out admitting the inspiration and influence of this remarkable 
journal. It is said by an intimate friend of Jefferson Davis 
that the Confederate President feared nothing so much within 
the limits of his jurisdiction as the pen of John M. Daniel. 
Much of the legislation of the Confederacy can still be recog- 
nized as echoes of the "Examiner." Indeed this journal must 
be recognized in history as the real agent in some of 
the most important measures of the Confederacy. It was 
the "Examiner^' that originated the conscription law. It was 
the Examiner which declared, contrary to the statements of 

ftsLetters pubUshed in the Examiner, 1861-1862. 
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Jefferson Davis, that Richmond held the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy; and which foretold the waste and disintegration of 
its forces from the want of discipline and the remission of the 
death penalty in the Confederate Army for desertion.'* 

Mr. Daniel remained constantly at the head of the edi- 
torial department during the war except for two intervals when 
he was in active military service as major on the general staff 
of the Confederate army. On the first of these occasions the 
paper was conducted by L. Q. Washington ; on the other, during 
the McClellan campaign against Richmond, by Edward A. Pol- 
lard. In the last year of the war Daniel did almost all of the 
editorial writing for the "Examiner." These utterances are 
marked by their bold and fierce attacks upon the administration, 
especially the President, the Postoffice, and ike Treasury de- 
partments. There were, however, many contributing editors 
to the "Examiner'' during the war period, all of whom wrote 
editorials which were sold to Daniel with the understanding that 
he was to have authority to accept or reject any or all parts of 
them.*'^ Among these contributing editors to the "Examiner'^ 
were L. Q. Washington, the Pollard brothers (Edward A. and 
II. Rives Pollard), John Mitchel, R. W. Hughes, Hugh W. 
Bagby. There were other men who wrote articles but who were 
paid by the piece. 

Daniel's aim was to make his paper not only a great 
power politically in the South but a school of literature. He 
wrote pure, nervous English, discarded all "Americanisms" 
from his language, and was especially solicitious to form a 
style entirely independent of the innovations and modds of the 
lexicographers and literati of New England. He adopted in 
every part of the Examiner the old methods of spelling the 
terminations of "ick" and "our." He was constantly barging 
his treasury of words from the old English authors, and though 
no man in America ever wrote more severe invective and sar- 
casm, he never descended to dang nor picked a word from the 
common populace, as he termed it. He was not an artist of 
words ; he did not often construct pretty sentences^ but by taking 
Dean Swift's rule of OHnposition, "putting the right word in 

»«Bacaininer. Oct. IS, 1862; also Jan. issaes of 1862. 
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the right place/' he obtained a vigor and concentration in his 
compositions such as has been seldom excelled by any of the 
masters of the English Language. His use of epithets was won- 
derful; often a single word would suggest more than his con- 
temporaries could put in a column of desultory criticism. His 
stock of nicknames was boundless. No man knew better than 
he the use and value of these weapons of railery, and how 
they fixed public attention. He was constantly exhorting every 
writer in the "Examiner" to study the style of the paper. 
The highest compliment he ever paid one of his assistants 
was that he wrote like Swift.** 

In an article in the "Examiner" of August 4, 1868, Mr. 
Daniel referred to the day, and the horrors accompanying the 
possible fall of the Confederacy, in these words: "Happy is 
the man who shall have gotten into his grave before that day ; 
Blessed will be the woman who never gave suck." A few days 
before the fall of the Confederacy and the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, he died of a fever, resulting from a terrible case of 
pneumonia, which the doctor characterized as phthisis. He 
passed away calmly, folding his hands as if prepared to die. 

About three weeks before his death, it is said that one 
of his attending physicians. Dr. Pellicola, finding him in low 
spirits,®* tried to rally him and said : "Come, you must take 
care of yourself. You were never more needed in the Con- 
federacy than now." Daniel was reported as answering: "I 
think the best thing I can do is to die. I feel that all I have 
battled for is about to be lost and why should I survive it ?" 

"His idea of demolishing an opponent was never to devote 
to him any distinct or studied censure, but to dispatch him by 
a single blow in a single epithet or in some peculiar phrase likely 
to stick in the memory. The Enquirer devoted dozens of 
columns to the criticisms of General Bragg, a man on whose 
merits public sentiment wis long divided in the Confederacy. 
But while much it said passed out of public recollection or 
vaguely lodged there, every one was reminded of the morsel 
of bitter sweet in the criticism with which Mr. Daniel desig- 
nated the Hero of Chattanooga and settled his reputation, — "A 

»«G. W. BaKby's "Latch Key." 
Daniers accounts of J. M. Daniel. 
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man of an iron hand and a wooden head." The words in which 
he referred to the retreat from Chattanooga were long cur- 
rent in the Confederate Armies and became a familiar ex- 
clamation among the soldiers : '^Oh ! for an hour of Jackson ! 
Oh! for a day of our dead Dimdee!"*® 

The reputation of a fluent writer does not properly be- 
long to Mr. Daniel and yet the mere work of writing was done 
with amazing rapidity. But perhaps for hours previous the 
article thrown so easily and swiftly from his pen had been 
studied up elaborately ; the order formed in his mind and even 
much of his diction was silently prepared and recited to him- 
self. Such indeed is the secret of that style of rapid writing and 
of so called extemporary oratory, which loses nothing in force 
from the haste of execution^ and which occasions such wonder 
to the reader. Mr. Daniel never wrote against space in the 
"Examiner;" he economized his reputation as a writer by never 
using his pen unless he had subject and occasion for it Mr. 
Daniel was in the most thorough sense an editor. He wrote 
as little as possible; obtained as many contributions to his 
columns as possible; but edited everything. In the true sense 
of the word there was but one editor of the Examiner while he 
conducted it.'* 

In the early agonies of a proud spirit struggling against 
the adversities of the world there is often engendered a bit- 
terness which no future success can ease in life. Daniel pos- 
sessed such a pride and a resulting bitterness that lasted to the 
end of his life. It is said that a disappointment in love was 
the cause of much of his resentful temper.*' That early 
misfortune socially has commonly one of two effects: it either 
drives men into a passive gloomy misanthropy, or into an active 
war upon mankind. The latter was Daniel's recourse. He 
despised men, but he used them; he read their meanness and 
weak points with quick and almost miraculous accuracy. But 
like all men who study human nature from the standpoint of 
selfishness, he took but little account of the virtues of his ac- 
quaintances and saw in them nothing but faults and foibles. 
And there was this remarkable thing about Daniel's knowl- 

«oStudy of Editorials from June, 1861. to Feb.. 1865. 
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edge of men that while he estimated their intellectual calibre 
with wonderful exactness and could tell their worth in this 
respect with the rarest precision, his judgment of their moral 
character was oblique and often totally blind. 

Daniel was a strict recluse. He lived among his books, 
and from his writings it appears that he had a horror for 
visitors, and amused himself with his pet dogs. Life had 
wounded him and he withdrew from it as much as possibla 
But, in spite of his acerbity, his bitter satire, he had a heart 
which would have responded with a wealth of affection if 
fate had been kinder. Time has somewhat dimned his fame 
in the present, but in the future, when the worth of all hi^ 
toric men who had connection with the Confederacy shall be 
weighed, Daniel will stand out as one of the ablest and most 
forceful of American journalists and as one of the foremost 
critics of the Civil War. 
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THE WOODFORD, HOWE, AND LEE LETTERS. 

This is a collection of letters in the Virginia State Library, 
tabulated under the heading, ^^Miscellaneous Papers, 1775- 
1776." A few of the letters have been published elsewhere, but 
the present is the first regular printing of the whole collec- 
tion. 

The papers are valuable as giving a spirited and detailed 
description of one of the most important incidents in early 
Revolutionary history. Lord Dimmore, the royal governor of 
Virginia, fled from Williamsburg to an English warship in 
June 1775. He finally established himself at Norfolk and 
began to commit depredations along the coast The Virginia 
Committee of Safety, in October 1775, sent William Woodford, 
colonel of the second colony regiment with his command and 
the Culpeper battalion as a kind of observation force. Wood- 
ford slowly made his way to the neighborhood of Norfolk, 
which Dunmore was further endeavoring to defend by occupy- 
ing an outpost at Great Bridge. Woodford was attacked at this 
point on December 9, 1775 but repelled the assault with a loss 
of about one hundred killed and wounded. The skirmish 
forced Dunmore to evacuate Norfolk and seek safety on board 
the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay. Shortly after the action 
Colonel Robert Howe, of North Carolina, joined the Vir- 
ginia army. He was really the ranking officer, as Congress 
soon made him a brigadier-general, but he commanded jointly 
with Woodford. Later they were both superceded by the eccen- 
tric Continental commander, Major-General Charles Lee, three 
of whose letters are included. Lee was followed by Andrew 
Lewis and he finally drove Dunmore from Virginia. 

The letters of Woodford and Howe to the Convention 
give valuable' details of military operations, a vivid descrip- 
tion of the burning of Norfolk and an account of political 
conditions. Besides these main letters of Woodford, Howe and 
Lee, there are communicationp of tories, proceedings of court- 
martials, lists of prisoners and captured articles, and other 
documents. The letters of Woodford begin on November 26, 
1775 and are almost daily thereafter until the beginning of 
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1776. Often Woodford and Howe wrote on the same day. 
Their letters are in the nature of reports to the government 
at Williamsburg, of which Edmund Pendleton was then head, 
but they are written with a freedom and fulness seldom found 
in official reports. 

The two letters immediately following Ais statement are, 
as is readily seen, the one by an English marine, the other by 
a Virginia tory. They are of themselves of great interest and 
besides throw light on the condition with which Woodford and 
Howe had to deal. 

Otter Sloop Octr 1775, Norfolk Virginia." 
Dear Wright 

Forgive me, my friend, if I cannot forbear Laughing, at 
the false opinion you have of the Courage of the Americans, . 
mere Poltroons, 1 assure you, not a single grain of that spirit, 
so conspicuous in the Caracter of an Englishman, but a set of 
wretches who will take every opportunity, of attacking you by 
surprise, but if you make a show of openly attacking them, 
depend upon it they will always make Gk)od those verses of 
Hudibras 

"They that are in Battle slain, 
"Will never rise to fight again, 
"But they that fight, and run away, 
**Will live to fight, another day. 

Which two last lines, the Americans always think the most 
prudent method, and most piously adhere to the advice, con- 
tain'd in them. — this I will venture to affirm is a true Caracter 
of the Virginians. 

Sept 30th. 7 of our Marines, and 10 Qranideers, went on 
shore at Norfolk, (and in the face of a whole town who where 
daily threatening our destruction), behold they brought of 
without opposition, their Press, — and tho the Virginians 
where 30 times their superiors in nimiber, yet with all their 
boasted courage, they could not prevent, 17 men from accom- 
plishing one of the most daring desings, and which must in- 
falibly have proved fatal to them had these American Heroes, 
been endowed with the spirit of men — 
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Octr. 15th 10 Marines from our ship witli a Boats Crew 
(consisting of 6 men well armed) with 60 men officers in- 
cluded of the 14 Eegiment; set out for a Place called Kemps 
Landing, where they had inteligence there was a Quantity of 
Powder, and 250 Refccfe to Guard it — ^they arrived about 5 
o'clock in the evening, and Landed about 2 1/2 miles from the 
town, they were proceeded to a Colonel Moseley's and having 
examined his stores, begun their march for Kemps Landing: 
but what was become of the Eebel troops? nothing of them 
was to be seen, and our men all went out in full expectation of 
a smart resistance — But alas! these Brave, these Valient 
forces no sooner heard of the Soldiers approach — but 

"Turn'd pale as ashes, or a clout; 
"But why or wherefore, is a Doubt ; 
"For men will tremble & turn Paler, 
"With too much, or too little Valour. 

Hudibras 

"And behold, every mans heart, sunk within him and they 
turned themselves and fled; — so was it with the Virginians, 
is this your spirit ye discontended subjects? is it thus you 
stand up in defence of your rights and Lyberty ? "Oh t^^ll it 
not in Gsith nor Publish it not in Askalon, that 200 Virginian 
troops run away from scarce 90 Regulars. — 

Our men now arrived at the Town, and demanded the 
keys of all the Stores, most of them was delivered up, those 
which was not they broke open, after having- examined their 
stores, we where informed by the inhabitants, that the Pow- 
der, was removed the night before, but that half an hour before 
we arrived, there was 250, of their troops exercising, who 
marched away on our approach thus ended this expidition so 
much to the honor of the Regulars, and so disgracefull to the 
Buskins. 

I have now done with my news, and have nothing left but 
to inform you that I am in the most agreable situation im- 
aginable, and my having had two Letters from England has 
put me in the highest spirits ; but you must not expect another 
Letter from me till I hear from you and I think you might 
have wrote what my mother did. — shall take it, as k great 
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favour if you will call at my mothers and ask her for some 
money and chuse me out a neat — collection of Prints a few old 
magazines^ and a good collection of hair Pencills. 
I am my Dear Freind 
Yours affectionately 

BEESLY JOEL 
my compnts. to your mother and sister. 
'*-' y ' 
1Y75 Otter Sloop 

Norfolk Virginia 

Octr. 25: This day the Otter and King's — Fisher saluted 
with 15 Guns, the Baracks with 11 and make no doubt 
but — that the People in the Country where very appre- 
hensive for the fate of Norfolk. 

"Beeely Joel to Jos Wright'' 

Portsmouth Novemr. 16th. 1775 

being Thursday — 
Dear Sir 

As Politicks are now uppermost in all men's minds I sit 
down to give you a sketch of aifairs in this colony & of the 
Situation of Foreigners, particularly Britons residing here — 
Ever since the Convention broke up in August^ the greatest 
diligence has been used in raising Troops, & a considerable 
Number have been embodied at Williamsburg, some say Twelve 
or Fifteen Hundred, others more — They consist of Regulars 
& Minute' Men — The footing on which the latter are rais'd 
& are to act I cannot explain to your satisfaction, without 
having the ordinance of Convention, wch indeed I have never 
seen — Part of this Body are destined for Norfolk, & thore 
is certain intelligence, that, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the Tenders employ'd to guard the Ferries on James River, 
about Seven Hundred Men are got across to Gray's Creek, and 
probably are now on their march down — People at Norfolk 
& this place, are dreadfully alarm'd with the report that has 
long prevail'd of their intention of burning the Towns: cer- 
tain it is many terrible Threats have been made, either because 
they are made to believe that a majority of the Inhabitants are 
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Scotch, & of course Friends to Government, or from an appre- 
hension that Norfolk will be made a Garrison & consign ((torn 
off) ) Station for Troops & Ships of War — To quit People's 
minds the Committee of Safety have publish'd a Declaration 
of which I send you a Copy : tho' I am far from thinking their 
integrity is call'd in question, yet this will not remove People's 
apprehensions if the Colony Troops get possession of Norfolk, 
the Rifle Men will endeavour to annoy the Ships by taking 
their stand behind Houses, & firing at the officers or men who 
appear on the Decks, which may bring on the destruction of 
the Place, tho' not at this time intended by either Party — Al- 
most all the Goods are packet up, & Moved or moving out of 
Town, with Household Furniture & every thing that can pos- 
sibly be spared, many are gone out to tihe Country with their 
Families, in short I believe on the approach of the Virga. 
Tories, every one will go who has any Friends to receive them ; 
Scotch Men who are single will probably go on board some of 
the Ships in the Government Service — Notice ^as brought 
Lord Dunmore on Sunday Evening that a Body of Men was 
assembled at the Great Bridge about 10 miles distant, up the 
Southern Branch ; on Monday night he went against them with 
about 200 Soldiers & Marines, & a few Voluntiers from Nor- 
folk, about day break on Tuesday He got to the Bridge but 
found no Body there from thence he proceeded ((torn off)) 
where 'tis said about 300 men were in arms, these He dis- 
persed after a few discharges from the Troops — Tho' this 
happened so near us we have not yet got any certain account of 
it, some say three of the Provincials are kilPd & one drown'd, 
others that only one is kill'd — Several are taken Prisoners, 
among them Colo Joseph Hutchings of Norfolk — Since the 
dispersion of this Body Lord Dunmore has been employed as 
we're told in receiving submissions from such as are willing to 
return to their Duty and allegiance, & in making Search of 
these who have been active in raising & carrying on this oppo- 
sition to Government — For some time past He has declared 
that as soon as he certainly knew of the Colony Troops having 
cross'd James River in order to march down here, that He 
would issue his proclamation declaring them Enemies to the 
Government, of which I herewith send you a Copy — I am 
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extremely sorrj that he has promiB^ freedom to tboir Slaves, 
as without serving his cause it may subject many of these poor 
Wretches to the Loss of Life, & most severe punishments — 
You may judge the Situation of your Country Men at this 
Crisis, these settled here, may be compelled to take up arms, 
which is contrary to their inclination, their Interest, & future 
Views, those in the Country must rise to suppress any Insure 
rection amongst the Slaves, which is expressly mention'd in 
a Memorial or Petition presented to the Convention ((line 
torn and illegible)) surprised me to hear of some of them be- 
ing made Prisoners, as Lord Dunmore has taken several who 
were not in arms, it will signify perhaps little that their con- 
duct was different from that of our Countrymen & that they 
openly busied themselves in exciting others to an opposition 
to Grovemment, while we have avoided such measures in favour 
of it. Such Circumstances will I am afraid be overlooked — 
I heartily wish my apprehensions may be ill grounded — The 
Grovemor & the Troops are not yet returned from Princess 
Anne, the weak resistance he met there will probably give him 
a mean opinion of the Forces from the upper parts of the 
Country who are certainly very different men, many of them 
poBsess'd of considerable property, who serve to promote the 
cause, ft not merely to earn a subsistence — Should he resolve 
to meet them. I among others shall be calPd to the Field — I 
am so circumstanced that all my private Debts are in reality 
Debts of Honour, if I should fall God knows how they will be 
adjusted! to your management I must commit this Task, I 
do not think it worth while to make a Will or would appoint 
you Executor — I unluckily left behind me at Page's some 
Papers, without which I cannot settle my private affairs, I 
((torn and illegible)) this time, but of late ((torn off)) have 
been obliged to ((torn off)) the Committees for permission to 
pass and here we have no Committee to whom to make applica- 
tion — yet I cannot say this alone has prevented me from going 
up, th</ joine^d to other disagreeable Circumstances it has had 
Weight — Some time ago Anthony Warwick, Michi Wallace, 
A I went down to Hampton ft were detained by the Committee 
from Monday Eveniiig till Friday moraii^, when we made 
ovff escape while aoine of the Tenders were firing on the Town, 
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crossed Hampton Creek, & Mill Creek, walked round by the 
old Fort^ & were taken on board the Tenders & brought to 
Portemouth — We could not obtain a hearing from the Com- 
mittee, nor was any Parole required of us, the last night of 
our stay we were confined to a room, & three Sjentinels placed 
over us — We were taken into Custody in consequence of an 
Advertisement published by the Committee of Safety requir- 
ing them to examine all suspected Persons, they rank'd us in 
that number, & suspected us of coming as Spies — I mention 
this affair to show you the spirit of the times — During our 
confinement at Hampton a Number of men were station'd 
there for the defence of the place, on the day we came off, the 
Tenders were repuls'd owing chiefly to their want of amuni- 
tion ; & a Pilot Boat was taken, occasion'd by the rashness of a 
Lieutenant who ran her close into John Jones ((torn off)) 
from whence ((torn and illegible)) posted themselves in it — 
One Man was kill'd, another mortally wounded & seven taken 
Prisoners, who are all since released, excepting one detain'd 
for some misbehavior — Many Falsities have been circulated 
concerning this ill judged attack — By a Vessel which ar- 
rived from New York about a fortnight ago the Governor & 
several of the ofiicers had intelligence of Montgomery, who 
during the Sickness of Schuyler, commanded the Army sent 
against St John's, being totally defeated, having lost about 
a Thousand Men, & several officers of rank, but this wiU never 
be generally known in this Country, & private Letters from 
New York say, every human artifice has been made use of 
to prevent its being made known — If true as I make little 
doubt & sincerely wish it, we will first see the Account from 
England — I have troubled you with this long incorrect scrawl 
(which I have not time to copy) to give you some Idea of our 
Situation, treated & dispised as the most worthless of man- 
kind, for adhering to the Government, under which we were 
bom, have lived, & tiU of late been happy — It is certainly a 
mistaken Lenity to leave the Friends of the present Establidi- 
ment at the mercy of those doing their utmost to overturn it, 
& erect ((torn off)) next Summer Great Britain will ex- 

ert her utmost vigour to crush this ungrateful Rebellion, & 
send out an Army sufficient to disperse Washington's, & a 
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Fleet to convince the City of Philadelphia that it is not inac- 
cessable — It at present rests secure that some floating Bat- 
teries they have built are capable of defending them^ & it is 
said they are building a Sixty Gun Ship, & fitting out Pri- 
vateers — Should a Britiih Fleet get up to Philadelphia, I 
imagine there would be no occasion to proceed to extremities, 
everything would be given up to save it from destruction — I 
hope the Ministry wiU no longer be intimidated by the Clam- 
ours of the wretch'd Benmant of a disappointed Faction from 
prosecuting the War with vigour & depriving America of Sup- 
plies of Ooods arms & amunition, of all which they have this 
summer smuggled considerable quantities, & it has not been 
in the power of the few Vessels stationed here to stop them — 
Unless a Packet is established from Britain directly to Virga. 
You must be very cautious what you vmte, the Congress has 
now erected a Post office, & in all probability Letters ( (one line 
torn)) may always be mentioned — The 17th This day 
Lord Dimmore & the Troops returned, there were five of the 
Princess Anne men kill'd at Kemps, two drown'd, & fourteen 
Prisoners or some say fifteen — So many Falsities are daily 
circulated, that we can hardly credit anything that passes 
through a number of hands — That we may again see Peace 
& good Government firmly established & be enabled to do Jus- 
tice to all Mankind, is my most fervent wish — I forgot to 
tell you that about 300 P. Anne Men have come in & sworn 
alliance, Yesterday & to day the Oaths have been admin- 
istered to the People of Norfolk, our turn I imagine will be 
next — 

I am with great sincerety 
Dear Sir— 

Your most obedt Servt. 

John Johnson was the Person confined in Hampton as 
above mentioned with Warwick & Wallace 

W P W CURLL 
[in doubt as to signature — written indistinctly] 
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Camp at Suffolk 26th Novr. 1775. 
Dear Sir. 

We arrived here yesterday all tolerable well, Lieut. Colo 
Scott with his party has advanced within 7 miles of Great 
Bridge, & in the neighborhood of deep creek, where the In- 
habitants are all Tories & have taken the oath to defend the 
Cover. &c, Colo. Bullitt encloses you a Coppy, I think it, if 
possible worse then the proclamation, Scott informs me he has 
several of these Tories prisoners, particularly a certain Jim 
Ines who I'm informd has been a very active man on the 
Govrs. side. I have ordered them to be safe kept 'till my ar- 
rival, by his inteligence the most of the Troops are withdrawn 
from the Bridge & it is only guarded by Tories & Blacks, 
Scott is very desireous of attacking them by crossing the River 
below, I have caution'd him against taking that step without 
the very best Inteligence, & as I find it imposible to leave this 
'till a number of Ball is run, cartirages made, arms Repaired, 
powder Horns & c &c, I have detach'd Majr. Spotswood witii 
two Companys to Reinforce him, & station'd a Compy. of Vol- 
unteers between us to keep open the Communicaticm & I'm 
told by every boddy they will affectually cutt off all communi- 
cation with this Neighborhood & the Enemy. I have inteli- 
gence by several persons lately from Norfolk that tlie Govr. & 
all the soldiers have left Gosport & Portsmouth, and are at 
present in Norfolk, the last person from thence says, he saw 
the men carrying a Quantity of Plank towards the Distillery 
to make Barricks as they inform'd him, Several of the prin- 
cable Scotch Tories in Norfolk I'm told command Black Com- 
panys, & speak with great confidence of beating us with the 
odds of five to one, the whole Coimtys of Prinds Ann & Nor- 
folk have repair'd to the standard, & some of them reed arms 
&c, but I'm told they are falling off upon our arrival & few or 
none of them it is expected will Fight> I have order'd one 
Hundred Minute Men & militia to do Duty here, & down 
Nansemond River in my absence till further orders & the Rest 
to be in Readiness with those of South Hampton & Capt Park- 
ers Company of Smithfield, to receive my further orders, sev- 
eral Letters from the Comtee of Safety of North Carolina 
directed to the chairman of this Comtee informing that sev- 
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eral Hundred of their Troops are in readyness to act in this 
Colony, if required, & were upon their march to Corotuck, 
which is within a Days march of Great Bridge. I have de- 
sired Colo Riddick to inform them of my intended Rout & 
that I would write them from the Bridge, & call upon them, 
if necessary, some Gentlemen Volunteers, about 40 in the 
whole have Join'd us, but from what Inteligence I have yet 
been able to collect, I think our Force sufficient at present for 
that of the Enemy, I shall however act by further Inteligence 
I receive, & do the best in my power for the Publick service. 
I have reed some hints that the Enemy might perhaps quit 
Norfolk upon our arrival, & go over to Portsmouth, & that a 
party to act upon that Quarter at the same time, might be 
usef ull, I should be glad of your sentiments upon that & every 
other step I have taken, & that you will be pleased to make 
the contents of this Letter known to the Convention at their 
meeting, that I may (as Early as posible) receive their fur- 
ther Instructions, I mention this as I understood the Comtee 
of Safety would not sett again 'till the Convention rose, several 
have recommended to me to publish something by way of Mani- 
fests to those two Countys in answer to the Govrs. Proclama- 
tion &c, but as my instructions warrent no such thing, I was 
apprehensive it might be considered as presumtion in me to 
take such a step unadvised, & should suppose it would have 
more waite from the Convention, or other Executive power, if 
they instruct me to do this or any other thing, I am by no 
means afraid to put my name to anything they please to re- 
commend. I have given out (& instructed Colo. Scott to do the 
same) to all the people that I would protect them notwithstand- 
ing they had taken the oath, if they would fly to me for that 
purpose, & that no other property but arms & amunition should 
be taken from them, these are articles I think such Folks 
should not be trusted with, — on my arrival here I found 8 
suspected peusons confined, a Capt Jacks & Lady, Miss Hunter 
(a scotch lass) & two Miss Wilkersons, I now enclose you 
three intercepted Letters of Miss Hunters, a Mr Wallace from 
port li'^yal, who is Brother to Gentn that broke his parole 
of Honour at Hampton, was to have married one of the Miss 
Wilkinsons last Thursday, & as the whole Family are rather 
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suspitiousy I have detained them, the other two, were refused 
a pass from here to Norf oik, & attempted to go with out leave, 
taken up by our scouts & made prisoners. I shall be glad to 
be advised what must be done with them. Wallace is very 
desireous of leaving his mistress, & returning Home by the way 
of WmBurg, as nothing appears against him I bdieve I shall 
give him a pass to do so — A Letter from Colo. Christian in- 
formed me Colo. Henry was gone Home, I have therefore not 
wrote him, which I should have considered it my Duty to have 
done, had he been at WmsBurg should he be return' d, please 
to communicate the contents of this to him & make an apology 
for my not writeing. I have refer'd Colo Christian to this 
Letter likewise, 

I am Dr Sir 

Your obdt humble servt 

WM WOODFORD 
"To Edmund Pendleton" 

Great Bridge 4th Decmr, 1775. 
Sir, 

I am Honoured with yours of the Ist Inst, pr Express & 
shall pay due p^aurd to the recommendations of the conven- 
tion upon this, as well as every other occation. I arrived at 
this place the Day before yesterday, & found the Enemy Posted 
on the opposite side of the Bridge, in a Stockade Fort, with 
two four pounders, some swivells & wall peices, with which 
they keep up a constant Fire, have done no other damage 
then KilPd Corpl Davis with a cannon Ball, the man that was 
killed on Colo Scotts first arrival here, & yesterday, wounded 
one of the minute men in the wrist, from all accts. from the 

other side we have killed many of them, a Colo 

From Carolina is said to be among the slain, their numbers in 
the Fort are said to be 250, Cheifly Blacks; commanded by 
Sergts of the Regulars, that act as officers, & the Scotch Tories 
of Norfolk, among them we are told is Parker & Hibbem 
Capts. We keep a Capt 42 men as a Gaurd upon some Boats 
we have secured down the River about 6 miles, the Enemy 
keep a Gaurd of about the same number on the opposite side, 
to secure three other Boats they have, between these partys 
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there is a constant Fire, we have been Luckey enough to receive 
no damage, our officers & men say they can discover many fall 
from the Fire of our RifFles, who I have directed only to Fire 
when they have a good chance, my Inteligence informed me 
this Boat Gaurd of the Enemy might be attacked to advantage 
by a Party crossing a mile below (where a sufficient Boat lay 
concealed in a cove) I yesterday detach'd Capt Taliaferro 
with 60 men to lay concealed in that neighbourhood, & cross 
in the night with proper Guides to conduct him to the back 
of the Enemys post, of they find a ready passage, & are well 
conducted ; I have the greatest expectations that they will cutt 
them oflF between two Fires, the officers have discretionary 
orders, as to returning or maintaining this post on the other 
side, if they find situation & other circumstances favourable, 
I shall inmiediately reinforce them — We have raised a strong 
Breastworke upon the lower part of the street joining the 
Causway, from which Centrys are posted at some old Rub- 
bish not far from the Bridge (which is mostly destroyed) 
some blacks got over last night & set fire to the House nighest 
the Bridge, five Houses (some of them Valuable) were con- 
sumed, one of the the Centinals shott one of them down, the 
great light this occasion'd would have exposed our Men too 
much, to attempt saveing any of the Houses, they have like- 
wise distroy'd all the Buildings on the other side, & I am 
inform'd have done the same to many of our Friends in the 
country, obliged the People to drive in their Stocks &c to 
Norfolk, & raised contributions of money, from such of the 
inhabitants as were known to Possess any, Mr Walk had £800 
demanded of him, which he Inmiediately sent in, the last 
rects. from Norfolk say their Fortifications were not then 
Finished, they were busily Imploy'd, & preparing a number 
of Cannon, which it's supposed are mounted by this time — 
I am happy to find the steps I have ventured to take are agree- 
able to the wishes of your Honle Boddy, the Enemys Fort, I 
think, might have been taken, but not without the loss of many 
of our Men, their Situation is very advantageous, & no way to 
attack them, but by exposing most of the Troops to their Fire 
upon a large open Marsh, my Instructions impower me to call 
in sufficient aid from the minute men & militia of the adja- 
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cent countys, but from what I have seen of the people, none 
of them are to be depended upon (a few Gentlemen excepted) 
& I really must give it as my opinion that more Countys then 
Norfolk & princis Ann would have obeyed the orders of Ld 
Dunmore in a few days, if colo Scotts party had not march'd 
as they did. I have seen no men that seem inclined to act 
vigorously with iis, except Capt. Parkers Company from Smith- 
field, who I shall order down, Twenty odd Volunteers Join'd 
us under Colo Wells, I Impressed 8 Horses to send for inteli- 
gence into the different parts of the Country, & supposeing 
them to best acquainted, put them into their care, Colo Wells, 
his Brother & a few others remain with us now, the rest of the 
Gentlemen have gone Home without saying a word to me — 
for these Reasons I informed Colo Howe (who sent an Express 
to me) that we should be glad of their assistance, they inform 
me I might expect 4 or 500 men with some Cannon & amu- 
nition at this place to night, & that they had 900 men at dif- 
ferent places in Motion to join us, I dispatched Colo Wells 
yesterday Express to meet them, & certainly inform me of 
every particular relateing to their march &c, he is not yet re- 
turn' d, we are now making the necessary preparations to raise 
Batterys for these Cannon upon the most advantageous Ground 
to play upon their Fort & send a large detachment at the 
same time to intercept their Retreat — I have wrote press- 
ingly to the Commanding officer of the Carolina Troops to 
bring no men but what are well provided with arms &c, & 
shall order them to be furnished with provisions from our Com- 
missary in the same manner of the Troops of the Colony 'till 
I am favoured with your further orders, Colo. Dosier with 
several other Gentlemen & 30 Volunteers, have been here sev- 
eral Days, I directed the commissary to write pressingly to 
Carolina for all the Flour that could be got, as we are likely 
to suffer for that necessary article, this Barren Country af- 
fords none, very little com, & no Fodder or Hay for our 
Horses — our small stock of Amunition will be ^bon expended, 
& must request another supply, an additional Blanket to each 
soldier would be very necessary, if to be had. The men are 
tolerably well at present, but the dampness of this Ground, 
without straw (which is not to be had) must soon lay many 
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of them up, & Houses that are tolerably safe from the Enemys 
Cannon, can only be procured for a few. The carriage of the 
Officers & soldiers Baggage will be a very heavy charge to the 
Colony, & is attended with so many delays & 111 conveniencys 
upon a march, that it renders any large Boddy of the Troops 
inactive & must hurt the military opperations of this Country, 
I therefore hope it may not be thought presumtion in me, to 
advise that a certain provision should be made in money, for 
Each Officer according to his Rank, to provide himself with 
pack Horses & saddles, that in this allowence, the carriage of 
the Companys Tents should be consider'd to each Captain, & 
that a positive Law should pass to prohibit any officer, or sol- 
diers Baggage being put into the publicks Waggons, without 
the consent of the Commanding officer upon some particular 
occation — aa it is very uncertain how these Carolina Troops 
may be arm'd & what sort of men & officers they are, I would 
further take the liberty to observe, that if Williamsburg is 
thought to be safe with part of the First R^t Joined by what 
minute men & others may be found necessary for its defence, 
& as these men are compleatly armM & provided with neces- 
sarys, and are the only Boddy of men in the Colony that are, 
I would advise that part of them might be Immediately or- 
dered to Join us, another Reason is, that the Carolina Troops 
will not be under my command so far as to order them to re- 
main any longer then is agreeable to their own Inclinations, 
& it's Impoeible to say how long this Winter Campaign will 
last, which cannot be otherways then very disagreeable to new 
Troops march'd out of their own province — I shall exert my 
best abilitys (Joined by the Councils of my Officers) & shall 
be happy to be Honoured with your further commands, & I 
am, with much Respect 

Sir 

Your most obedt humble servt 

WM. WOODFORD 
"To Edmund Pendleton" 
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Great Bridge 5th Deer. 1775 
Sir, 

After my Letter of yesterday, I reed, an Acct. from Capt 
Taliaferro, that the Boat intended for him to eross in eould 
not be got off till day light, & desired my further Instruetionfl 
I had sent Capt. Nicholas with 42 men to reinforee Taliaferro 
& on Reet. of his letter, order'd Colo. Stevens to take the com- 
mand of the whole, they crossed about midd night, & got to 
the Enemys centinals without being discovered, one of them 
challenged & not being answered. Fired at our party, the fire 
was retumd by our men, & an over Eagerness at first, & rather 
a backwardness afterwards, occation'd some confusion, & pre- 
vented the Colos. plan from being so well executed as he in- 
tended, however, he Fired their Fortification & House, in 
which one negro perished, killed one dead upon the spott, & 
took two others prisoners (who's Examination I now enclose 
you, this party (consisting of 26 Blacks & 9 Whites) escaped 
under cover of the night, he allso took four new Muskets, my 
Instructions mention preceding against Slaves taken in arms, 
according to the rules of War, I believe the Unanimous opin- 
ion of the officers would have been to make an Immediate Ex- 
ample of them, but considering you inform me in yours of the 
1st Inst that a counter proclamation to that of Ld Dunmore 
would be out in a few Days, & wishing to have the express 
commands of your Honble. Boddy, now sitting, in a matter of 
so much importance as Life & Death, I thought proper to post- 
pone any step of the sort, 'till I am further Instructed. These 
instructions, I would likewise wish, might point out my con- 
duct in many other things, that could be fix'd by the wisdom 
of your councills, much better then left wholly to my dis- 
cretion — we have likewise confined here n^ro Tom belong- 
ing to a man in Carolina, has been Rim away two years, I have 
inform'd his master, that upon proving his property, & paying 
all charges his slave shall be deliver' d — 

Charles, belonging to — -. Montgomery of Ports- 
mouth, taken by our scouts, a very suspicious Fellow, & from 
what appear'd upon his examination, upon no good in this 
neighbourhood, he continues under Gaurd in Irons — Will 
who says he belongs to George Corby of black Water (Nor- 
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folk County) remains confined till further orders — Capt 
Wm. Hodges (who's instructions from Ld Dimmore I en- 
closed to the Honble Mr. Page), his character as to political 
princables, is very bad, & if I am rightly inform' d, deserves 
to be punished, except his insignificancy should excuse him^ 
he is confined till further orders — John Ryal, a Baker taken 
in a Boat with 400 lbs. Flour & 12 1/2 Bushs. Salt coming up 
this River^ is said to be an Enemy to our cause, & has Baked 
& assisted the ministerial Troops since they took part here, 
these articles being much wanted by us, & supposing they were 
intended for the Enemy, are made use of & the person confined 
Hill further orders — Colo Wells is this moment retum'd 
from Carolina & brings a Letter from Colo Vail (a coppy in- 
closed) likewise informs that the cannon are not mounted, no 
powder with the party but 3001s. on this side, in possession of 
a Mr. Lamb, who will deliver it to Vail upon his march, the 
mens arms but Indifferent, no kind of Furniture to the Can- 
non, he says they have Accts from Genln, from Philada. that 
our Troops are in possession of Bunker Hill, but with a con- 
siderable loss, that a Vessell informs, 50 or 60 sail was seen 
within these few Days off Newbem, supposed to be Trans- 
ports with Troops. Colo. Jarvis with 12 men arrived here 
last night from the above party 

I am just inform'd that Batchellers Mill Dam upon Deep 
creek is gone, so that our Waggons cannot pass without a 
Bridge, this is 10 miles from here on the Road to Suffolk, & 
wheather it was destroy'd by the Tories, or went by accident 
is uncertain, the people inform my messenger that Ld Dun- 
more has promised to send a party there in a few Days to 
take post I have dispatch'd two Horse men to inquire into 
the Truth of this matter, & reconnoitre the Water Courses 
&c & an officer & 25 men march Immediately to repair the 
Damages, & take post there, this Country between this & Suf- 
folk is so exposed to several Water courses, that there will be 
an absolute necessity to Establish two or three posts upon the 
Road, as the Inhabitants are all Tories & when the Fort over 
the Bridge is reduced, a strong party must gaurd this Im- 
portant pass, all these reasons induce me to advise what I 
recommended yesterday, some 4 lb. shott with 3 or 4 the 
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best mounted camion of that size (with swabbers, Ram Rods 
&c) 1 would likewise advise to follow with the Greatest Expe- 
dition. The want of that necessary article for the Soldiery, 
Shoes, begins to be sevearly felt by some, & will shortly be so 
by the whole, unless a speedy supply arrives. I mentioned this 
to Mr Page upon my first crossing James River, The bearer 
brings you one of the Balls taken out of the cartirages found 
u])on the negro Prisoners, as they were extremely well made, 
& no doubt by some of the non comd officers of the Regulars, 
will submitt it to the Convention, by who's orders this Horrid 
preparation was made for the Flesh of our Country men, the 
others is prepared in the same manner, likewise all that have 
been found in the Houses &c — I have never suflFer'd a sol- 
dier of mine to do a thing of this kind — nor will I allow it 
to be done for the future, notwithstanding this provocation, we 
are much as a loss for a good Glass. I'm told there is very 
fine ones at the College, which would be of great service. This 
part of the country affording no such thing. I am with much 
Respect 

Sir Your obedt humble servt 

WM WOODFORD. 

[Enclosed in Preceding Letter.] 



Examination of negroes George and Ned taken prisoners 
by Colo Stephen's detachment December 5th 1775 before the 
field officers. — 

Negro George belonging to Mr Donaldson at Suffolk in- 
forms that he left Norfolk yesterday with 55 Black and 2 
white men ; that he thinks there are 400 Blacks in that town, 
besides Soldiers and Tories; That a tender went down the 
river to meet a ship & a snow which the soldiers told him were 
expected from St Augustine with troops to the amount of 4 
or 500; That the intrenchment at Norfolk was nearly com- 
pleated, and that they were to b^n to mount their Cannon 
yesterday on the works, twelve peices. — That there are in 
the fort at the bridge about 30 Whites & 90 blacks; The fort 
is commanded by one Cunningham ; They have six peices of 
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Cannon on Carriages in the fort, and he believes plenty of am- 
unition and provision. That last Saturday there were about 30 
head of Cattle & 50 sheep driven into Norfolk by the country 
people and put into an inclosure. That in general they are 
plentifully supplied with fresh provisions from the market in 
Norfolk. — That all the blacks who are sent to the fort at the 
great Bridge, are supplied with muskets, Cartridges &c and 
strictly ordered to use them defensively & offensively. — That 
the officer who commanded the party from which he was taken 
last night, is named Wodross. — That n^ro Ned taken Pris- 
oner with him the said George, entered as a Volunteer into the 
sen'ice. — 

Examination of Negro Ned taken prisoner by Lieut Colo. 
Stephens's Detachment Deceml)er 5th 1775 

Negro Ned, belonging to Mr. Newton of Kemps Land- 
ing, upon his Examination, informs that a Ship & a snow 
arrived at Norfolk on friday last with soldiers. That he came 
from Norfolk yesterday with twenty odd Blacks & three 
whites. — That all the Blacks who are at any time sent up to 
the fort at the Great Bridge are supplied with Muskets Am- 
munition &c, and ordered to use them against us. 

Great Bridge 6th Deer 1775 
Sir 

I wrote you fully last night upon every particular that 
ocair'd to me respecting the publick service, a person from 
Norfolk yesterday informs that a ship arrived a few Day ago 
with 400 servants, that Ld. Dunmore & the officers had given 
out to the Country people that they were 700 Soldiers, but my 
informant says otherways. 

The Fort over the Bridge was reinforced last night with 
about 90 men & they seem very Busey at Worke, no news of 
the Carolina Cannon yet — by the Fireing at our Boat Guard 
I expect the Enemy have taken post there again, when well 
informed of their situation & numbers, shall endeavour to sur- 
prise them again, my scouts inform me that Batchellors Mill 
was certainly cut away by the Country People, I have one 
now confined, who there is great reason to suspect was.con- 
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cem'd. I shall write again when anything material happens, 
& waite with impatience for your further commands. I am 
Respectfully 
Sir 

Your most obedt. servt 
"To Edmund Pendleton" WM. WOODFORD. 

Great Bridge 7th Deer 1775 
Sir 

I have the pleasure to inform you by Colo Wells that my 
detachment last night under the Command of Lieut Colo. Scott 
beat up the Quarters of the Enemys other party, who I In- 
formed you had again taken post opposite our Boat Gaurd, 
they killed one white man & three n^ro's, took three of the 
Latter Prisoners, two of which are wounded, one mortally, 
with six Muskets & 3 Bayonetts, the Colo unluckily fell in 
with a cart coming from Norfolk, gaurded by four men, some 
distance from the Enemy's post, who Fired upon our party & 
alarm'd tliem, otherways there is no doubt most of their men 
would have fallen into our Hands, their number 70, Scotts 
party 150, who all escaped unhurt, one man only was grazed 
by a Ball in the Thumb, as Colo. Wells is well acquainted 
with every particular at this place, I refer you to him, the 
Colony, as well as myself, are under many obligations to that 
Gentleman for his zeal & activity. One John Murdey (a poor 
old man), driven from princis Ann, has acted as a Guide to 
my two party s, & behaved with great Fidelity & Resolution, 
as he is in the Greatest distress, I have taken the Liberty to 
order him 4s. & his provisions, & would recommend him to the 
notice of the Convention 

I have the Honour to be (Respectfully) 
Sir 
Your most obedt. humble servt 

WM. WOODFORD. 
I am Just informed by Colo Scott 
that another n^ro was kilPd. 

[Endorsed 

On the Virginia Service, To the Honble the President of 
the Convention at Williamsburg] 
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Great Bridge 9th Deer. 1775* 
Sir: 

The Enemy were reinforced about three o'clock this 
morning with (as they tell me) every soldier of the 14th 
Regt at Norfolk, amounting to 200 commanded by Capt. L^- 
lie, & this morning after Reveille Beating crossed the Bridge 
by laying down some plank, & made an attempt to Force our 
breast worke, the prisoners say the whole number amounted 
to 500, with Volimteers & Blacks, with two peices of cannon 
but none marched up but his Majestys Soldiers, who behaved 
like English men — we have foimd of their Dead Capt. For- 
dice & 12 privates, & have Lieut Bettit wounded in the leg & 
17 privates prisoners, all wounded, they carried their cannon 
back under cover of the Guns of the Fort, & a number of their 
Dead, I should suppose (to speak within Cumpas), their loss 
must be upwards of 50, some powder & cartirages were taken, 
I sent an officer to inform them If they would not fire upon 
our people, they should collect the Dead & wounded, this they 
agreed to, & there has been no Fireing since, we are now under 
arms expecting another attack, please forward Doctr. Browns 
Chest of Medicines & Baggage down, the convention will be 
so good to excuse the incorrectness of this Letter wrote in the 
greatest Hurry — I am with great Respect 
Sir 
Your most obedt servt 

WM. WOODFORD 

N". B. but one man of ours wounded in the Hand — the pris- 
oners inform Ld. Dunmore has got a Reinforcement of 

Highlanders — they I expect will be up next 

the 2 mates of the 1st Regt I shall keep till further or- 
ders hurry down, a Reinforcement & more 

Amunition or this Lower part of the country will be 
theirs 

[Endorsed 

On the Virginia Service To The President of the Conven- 
tion at Williamsburg] 

*Thl8 letter is published in Force American Archives Ser 4 
vol. 4 column 224) 
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Great Bridge Decemr 10th 1775* 
Honble Sir 

1 must apoligize for ye hurry in which I wrote you yes- 
terday ; since which nothing of moment has happened, but ye 
abandoning of the Fort by the Enemy; We've taken Posses- 
sion of it this morning, & found therein the Stores mentioned 
in ye inclos'd List — 

From the vast effusion of blood on ye bridge & in the 
Fort, from the Accounts of the Gentries who saw many bodies 
carried out of ye Fort to be inter' d, & other circumstances I 
conceive their loss to be much greater than I thought it yes- 
terday, & the victory to be complete. I have received no late 
information from Norfolk or Princess Ann, nor yet fix'd on 
a plan of improving this advantage; I have dispatch'd scout- 
ing Parties, & from their intelligence I shall r^ulate my fu- 
ture operations. 

Inclos'd is an Inventory of the Arms &c taken yesterday. 
The Arms I shall retain for the use of the Army, the other 
Articles I shall dispose of at Vendue & apply the money aris- 
ing from ye Sale in such manner as the Convention shall be 
pleas'd to direct. 

Lieutenant Batut having an inclination to inform the 
King's Troops, of the humane treatment he has met with here, 
I dispatchd Ensign Hoomes with a Flag of Truce & ye Lieu- 
tents Lre, who returned with ye inclos'd answer from ye Com- 
mander of the Fort — The unfortunate Cap. Fordyce, was 
a Capt. of ye Grenadiers of ye Fourteenth Regmt; most of 
the soldiers were Grenadiers of that Regimt — as the Captain 
was a Gallant & brave officer I promisd to enter him with all 
the Military Honors due to his great merit, which I hope will 
meet with the approbation of the Honble Convention. 

About 250 Carolina men are arrived under the command 
of Colo Vail; they are compos'd of Regulars, Minute Men, 
Militia & Volunteers, badly armd, with only 15 rounds of 
cartridge pr man. their large quantity of powder turn'd out 
to be only 30 lbs. They brought 6 honeycomb'd Cannon, al- 
most useless, and most of them rather inferior to the horrizontal 
pointed pieces planted in the streets of Wmsburg. I have re- 

*Force American Arohives Ser. 4, vol. 4, col. 233. Va. Gazette Dec 
16, 1775. 
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ceived no certain account of Colo. Howe, where he is, what 
number of Forces he commands, how arm'd & provided, or 
when or where he intends to join me. I have not a doubt 
(from the Letters I have rec'd from Colo Howe) that he 
wishes or expects a superiority in the command of the Forces 
acting in this Colony, should his Commission be of an pos- 
terior date, but should that happen, my regard for my un- 
happy Country is such, that before it should be injured by 
such a contest, I will relinquish the superiority to Colo. Howe, 
or any other Gentleman of merit — 

I shall pay a due regard to the reinforcements, you men- 
tion, & the establishmt of the posts. I am just informd by 
Lieut. Batut that a servant of Majr. Marshall who was in the 
party with Colo Scott & deserted informd Lord Dunmore that 
not more than 300 Shirtmen were here; that imprudent man 
caught at the bait & dispatchd Capt Lesly with all the R^ulars 
who arrivd at the Fort about 4 in the morng. I've inclosd the 
honble, the Convention, a General return of the Forces under 
my command, also a list of Sick & wounded — It is my Wish 
to have Orders for what is to be done with the wounded pris- 
oners when able to travel — 

I recollect nothing more to add at present, but that, 
I am with great respect 

Your mo. obedt. Servt 

WM. WOODFORD. 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the president of the Convention] 

[Enclosed in the Preceding] 

Wounded Prisoners — received Deer. 9th. 

1. — Wm. Chalmers — in the Leg & Elnee — Ball lodged in 

the Leg — ^no Fracture 

2. — SamL Windsor — in ye Thigh — no Ball lodged — nor 

Fracture 

3. — Wm. Stokes — in ye Thigh — Ball passed thro with- 
out Fracture 

4. — Thomas Brison — in ye Leg & Knee, passed thro^ 

Bone much shattered 
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5. — Stephen Chialet — in the Thigh — ^pass'd thro' — Bone 

Fractured 

6. — Richard Abbot — in both Thighs — one with Ball 

lodged & bone shattered — the other 
passed thro, & no fracture 

7.— Edwd Villis— in the Thigh, arm & Belly— Ball 

lodged in tis Bowels — judged mor- 
tal 

8. — Saml Hale in the shoulder — side, both Hands 

with fracture no Balls lodged 

9. — Francis Jackson — in ye Thigh, with two Balls Both 

passed thro' Bone shattered 
Corporal — in the Thigh — Ball 
lodged & Bone shattered 
in both Thighs — in 5 Places one 
Ball lodged — no fracture 
in the shoulder — arm & foot — No 
Ball lodged — no Fracture 
in the Breast & arm — Ball lodged 
" in his Breast — judged mortal 
Breast & Thigh — Balls passed thro' 
each — 

in the Forearm — Ball passed thro' — 
Bone shattered 

in one side of Breast — Ball passed 
thro' 



10— Robt Calder— 

11— Geo Tiley— 

12— Jas. Allen— 

13 — Geo. Reeder — 

14 — John Stokes — 

15 — Wm Unwin — 
16— Peter Wyatt— 



Negroes 

1. — Jas. Anderson — in ye Forearm — Bones shattered & 

flesh much torn 
2. — Casar — in ye Thigh, by a Ball, & 5 shot — 

one lodged — 

Dec 10 

W BROWNE 
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[List of Sick and wounded Provincials, enclosed in letter 
of Dec. 10, 1776] 

Wm. Kelly — Capt. Fontane — 



2 days in Hospl — 
Wounded in the 
Thigh — Ball passed 
thro' — no fracture— 
6 days in Hospl — 
wounded in Wrist — 
Ball passed thro — 
Bone shattered 
6 days — Impostume 
in his Hand — doing 
well — 

6 days — a Fever & 
cold 
Capt Johnston — in ye church — this 
day — has a cold a 
slight Pleuritic com- 
plaint 
Wm Newman — [Capt Johnston — in ye church with 
Jermiah Matthews [ colds 

Capt Wm Taliaferro — slight Pleurisy recovering 

Lieutenant Bettet — Prisoner — wounded thro' the Leg, no 
fracture nor Ball lodged — 

W BROWNE 
Dec 10 



Ben. Arnold— Capt Pickett— 

Ben. Randolph — Capt Nicholas — 

Wm Hart — Capt Nicholas — 
Adam Cough — 



COLONEL WOODFORD TO THE VIRGINIA CON- 
VENTION. 

Great Bridge, December 10, 1775 
A servant belonging to Major Marshall, who deserted the 
.other night from Coloned Scott's party, has completely taken 
his Lordship in. Lieutenant Baiut, who is wounded, and at 
present my prisoner, informs me, that this fellow told them not 
more than three hundred shirtrmen were here, and that im- 
prudent man caught at the bait, despatched Captain Leslie 
with all the r^ulars (about two hundred,) who arrived at the 
bridge about three o'dock in the morning, joined about three 
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hundred black and white slaves, laid planks upon the 
bridge, and crossed just after our reveille had beat; and lucky 
time for us, and, you will say, rather an improper season for 
them to make their push, when, of course, all our men must 
be under arms. The above lieutenant commanded the ad- 
vanced party, and Captain Fordyce, of the Grenadiers, led the 
van with his company, who, for coolness and bravery, de- 
served a better fate, as well as the brave fellows who fell with 
him, who behaved like heroes. They marched up to our breast- 
work with fixed bayonets, and, perhaps, a hotter fire never 
happened, or a greater carnage, for the number of troops. None 
of the blacks, &c., in the rear, with Captain Leslie, advanced 
further than the bridge. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the victory was 
complete, and that most of their dead and wounded, with two 
pieces of cannon, were carried off under cover of their guns 
from the fort We buried twelve besides the Captain (him 
with all the military honors due to his rank) and have pris- 
oners Lieutenant Batut, and sixteen privates, all wounded; 
thirty-five stands of arms and accoutrements three officers' 
fusils, powder, ball and cartridges, with sundry other things, 
have likewise fallen into our hands. This was a second Bunk- 
er* s HUl *affair, in miniature, with this difference that we kept 
our post and had only one man wounded in the hand. 

[From American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. 4, 228. 
Original not discovered in Virginia Archives.] 

Great Bridge 11th Deer 1775 
Sir. 

Several people from the other side the River have come 
in to me this morning, & informs they saw Smallwood at the 
Ferry where the Enemy crossed in their Ketreat to Norfolk, 
he says he counted their Dead & wounded, & 65 crossed in the 
Boats, but does not know what other officers are among the 
number, one of them informed him that but 11 of Fordyws 
Grandrs. escaped, two other of their Dead are found since my 
last acct to you. 

This moment arrived here Mr William Calvert inxa 
Kemps Landing, & informs that his Brother Mr Max Calvert 
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escaped from ^N'orfolk at 5 oclock this maming^ & says the Ene- 
mys whole loss was 102 Killed & wounded, among them sev- 
eral officers but does not remember their names, that he was 
present when his Lordship reed the news of the defeat, at which 
he Raved like the madman he is, & swore to Hang the Boy that 
gave the Information this Day — ^he likewise says he was in- 
formed they had quited their Breast work, & the Scotch Tories 
with all their aflects were geting on Board Vessells, that a 
petition from the people of Norfolk was preparing to be sent 
me, but does not know the contents. I forgot in my letter of 
yesterday to inform the Honble the Convention that my small 
stock of Provisions had induced me to dispatch most of my 
waggons to Suffolk & Cabbin point for Flour &c, & not fore- 
seeing this Luckey attempt of the Enemy (which fortune has 
thrown in my way) rendered it impossible to march with any 
stores & Ba^age, the Great Bridge with several small ones & 
the causeway are now repairing, & will be finished tonight — 
Lt Colo Stevens with 6 Companys will march Immediately for 
Kemps, & if my Accts from Norfolk is confirmed, I shall pro- 
ceed with greatest part of the Troops, & leave our Baggage to 
come up — It will give me pleasure to receive the further 
Commands of your Honble Boddy & I am, with the greatest 
respect. Sir Your obedt humble servt 

WM WOODFORD 

{Endorsed on the Virginia Service To the Honble Presi- 
dent of the Convention at Williamsburg] 

Great Bridge 12th Deer 1775.* 
Sir. 

I wrote you yesterday my reasons for not being able to 
proceed with the main Body & their necessary Baggage till the 
return of some of my Waggons. Lt. Colo. Stephens arrived 
at Kemps at 12 o'clock last night, & agreeable to my orders, 
sent a party to secure every person in that neighbourhood that 
had left Norfolk since the Battle of the great Bridge, he in- 
forms me he has — Mr Max Calvert, Doctr Campbell, HaH 
Phrip & others now with him, who's Examination I now en- 

*An extract with decided variatioiia is pubUshad in Force Ameri- 
can Arcbiyes, Fourth Series, wl. 4, 144. 
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close you. I have had a number of People from thence to Day, 
who's storys disagree, they bring two Petitions (coppys en- 
closed) one from the poor Inhabitants of Norfolk, liie other 
from the Highlanders, I have given no answers yet, but de- 
tained the bearers for further consideration, two Gentlemen 
this moment brought me in a young scotch man by the name of 
Hamilton who confess's he has bore arms, & was at this Fort in 
Gillmores Company, he was making his way to Nansemond, 
I have ordered him to be coupled to one of his Black Brothers 
with a pair of Handcuffs, which is the Resolution I have 
taken, shall be the fate of all those Cattle, 'till I'm further 
Instructed by your Honble House. I enclose a Coppy of my 
Advertisements dispersed over princis Ann & Norfolk Coun- 
tys, hope it will meet with your aprobation — Majr Epps 
arrived here this Evening with his party & Colo Howe with 
340 of the Carolina Regulars, tolerable good men, but badly 
armed, he brings some powder with him Likewise. I am 
favoured with yours of the 10th informing that 300 lb more 
powder & 2 peices of Cannon were upon their way, ihey will 
be an exceptable aquisition. the Fincastle Company of Riffle 
men, with the other Compy will be a pretty addition to my 
strength — 

While I was writeing Lieut. Wallace of the 14th Regt 
arrived with a flagg of Truce from Ld Dunmore, you have 
Coppys of his Letter & my answer which I wish to meet your 
approbation — upon the several Accts. I have had to Day, I 
shall march Tomorrow with as many of the Troops as can 
possibly be carried forward in our present Situation, I have 
heard nothing of the minute men from either of the Districts 
you mention, or Capt Parkers Company from Smithfield. I 
intend to Lodge orders for those Troops to gaurd the coast 
down this River towards Portsmouth to defend & awe ihe In- 
habitants upon that Coast, & to join me when they receive or- 
ders for that purpose. Lieut Jones who attended the fiagg of 
Truce from Kemps, says a person informed him that several 
sail of Vessels were arrived to Day, supposed to have Troops 
on Board, Colo Howe supposes them to be the Tenders re- 
turning from Carolina, I shall know Tomorrow, it went much 
against me to have the Infamous Blair sent with Ld Dunmores 
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Flag but I thought a want ot civilty to him might so alarm tlie 
?e8t of hifl Countrymen that I should have no chance to secure 
any of them 

I am with great respect 
Sir 
Your most obedt servt. 

WM. WOODFOKl). 
prisoners Living 
l.ieut. Batat 
2 Corpls 
[tom]Rd File 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the President of the Convention at Williams- 
burg] 

[Enclosed in Preceding] 

To the Right Honourable Army Intitled the Sons of Liberty 
& property in & over the Colony & Dominion of Virginia &c 

The humble petition of the poor Inhabitants of the 
borough of Norfolk & Colony aforesaid humbly sheweth That 
your poor unfortunate petitioners have at all times wished for 
Liberty and have upholded the same as far as their ability lay 
and now & at all times ever ready to comply with the same to 
the utmost of our endeavours, & as we now lie under a dread 
of haveing our small substance destroyed as it has been re- 
ported by some illdisposed people which we must all certainly 
suffer unless relieved by your Honourable Council what course 
to take for our relief in general. Therefore your poor 
petitioners humbly craveth your protection & advice so that 
we may remain in safety as true Sons of Liberty & not to de- 
part from the same and your petitioners shall in Duty bound 
for ever pray &c &c 

[Enclosed in letter of Dec 12] 

To the right honorable army Entitled the Sons of Liberty & 
property in and over the Colony and dominion of Virginia 

Ac- 
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The petition of upwards of 250 Neutrals — ^Was lately ar- 
rived from Scotland and bound to Cape Fare in north Caro- 
lina & by distress of weather was forced in Cape Henry and 
arrived in Norfolk in the Ship Lord Donluce Captain Robert 
Shutter Commander and now lying in said Borough with there 
wives and Children in distress and not being acquainted with 
the art of warr are all now lying in a deplorable Condition 
and must all certainly suffer unless relieved By your Honour- 
able Protection, 

Therefore your petitioners Humbly craveth your protec- 
tion so that they may arive safe to Cape Fare by Land or any 
other way as our honour shall think proper & with so doing 
your poor petionr shall as if in duty bound ever pray &c. 

A Copy 

"Copy petition of Highlanders — '' 
reed Dec. 11. 1775 

[Enclosed in letter of Dec 12] 

To the Inhabitants of Princess Ann & Norfolk Counties — 

The late action at this place it is hoped will convince you 
that we are able to give you that protection which we were 
sent down to afford you; And this is to inform all persons 
that notwithstanding you have taken the Oath prescribed by 
I^rd Dunmore & some of you actually taken Arms against 
your Country, still it is not my design to injure any of your 
persons or properties, on the contrary I mean to protect them 
& afford you all the assistance in my power. For these reasons 
I expect you will behave well to all my parties, & view all the 
passes & other places where an Enemy may be concealed and 
give me or the nighest officer of my Troops immediate notice 
thereof — I expect a number of Men will assemble at Kemps 
to protect that place 'til the arrival of the Troops & make the 
best provision for our reception. The Conmiissary will pay 
the usual price for all provisions &c 

Given at the Great Bridge this 11th day of Decwnber 
1775 

WM. WOODFORD 

(Copy) 
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Sir 

We have taken possession of Norfolk in a manner more 
peaceable than we expected, I believe I speak the sense of whole 
army when I add much more so than we wish'd. Had I not 
pass'd thro' Princess Anne & Norfolk counties I could not have 
believed, that a colony so truly Respectable as this is in every 
other Part, could have belonging to it, so contemptible a lot 
of wretches. We were receivd with a servility disgraceful to 
Humanity, and worthy*only of those who lost to every sense of 
publick virtue or private Honour, and meanly submit to be 
enslav'd by a hanful of men, and then become willing Instru- 
ments in the hands of government to anihilate the liberty of 
their country. Colo Woodford has promised to be very par^ 
ticular in his letter, I take the liberty therefore to Refer you 
to him, as I am really a good deal indispos'd. A copy of our 
letter to the Inhabitants of Norfolk, and also of a letter wrote 
to Colo Woodford by Mr Alexander Gordon the Colo, tells 
me he sends you, you will I pursuade myself think Gordon an 
object who ought to be secured, I am happy in adding that 
while I was mentioning of him, a party we sent for him, 
brought him into the Room, he avows his taking a commission 
under Lord Dunmore with intention to support the measures 
of Government and in this Declares he was serving this colony, 
we shall I believe refer him to you, for his reasoning Upon 
this occasion is above our comprehension we arriv'd so late it 
was not in our power to give you any exact account of mat- 
ters here, but that we have disposed of men in such a manner 
as appears to us best calculated to prevent surprise I write 
in great hurry and in a crowd, let me beg your exaise for the 
improprieties of this letter, I am sir with the greatest Respect 
Your most obedient hume sA»'v»nt 

ROBERT HOWE. 
Norfolk 13th Dec 1775 

Great Bridge 13th Deer. 1775. 
Sir, 

Nothing material has happen'd since last night when I 
wrote you, I am Just going to march with Greatest part of the 
Troops, but without Baggage 
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Mr. Paul Loyal & Doctr. Campbell this moment arrived 
from Kemps, the former returns with me upon his parole, the 
latter I am informed by the Gentlemen of the Convention 
here, has several of his intercepted Letters in your possession, 
and is said by every Boddy to be Enimical to our Cause, as he 
brought no credentials of his Embasy from the Town of Nor- 
folk, which he says was his Business up, I have sent him by 
Colo. Bullitt for your further Examination, the Colo will re- 
late to you every particular, that my present time wiD not ad- 
mitt of, & I am, very Respectfully, 
Sir 

Your most obedt servt 

WM WOODFORD 
^Endorsed 

The Honble the President of the Convention at Williams- 
burg] 

COLONEL HOWE TO THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION 

December 13, 1775 
We have scouting parties down the Bay, to give intelli- 
gence of the arrival of any vessels, or any other event, either 
to our advantage or otherwise. From the officers command- 
ing those parties, we have received certain intelligence that a 
man-of-war, , either of thirty-six or forty guns, is within the 
Bay, and on her way to this place, with a large brig, supposed 
to be a store-ship, both full of men. This may probably give us 
something to do, and I hope we may execute it properly. 
[American Archives, Fourth series, vol. 4, 251] 

Norfolk 14th Deer. 1775. 10 o'clock at night 
Sir 

I this moment arrived in this place after a forced march, 
with upwards of 1000 men but without Baggage, which we 
left at Great Bridge, and very little Flour, meat we have in 
abundance, the Commissary has orders to secure Com, & sett 
the Mills to worke, I hope we may not suffer, I left Ma jr. 
Marshal with three companys to guard the Prisoners & Bag- 
gage at the Bridge. Capt. Battard & Copy, at Kemps, as to 
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giveing you any Acct of this place it is out of my power, fur- 
ther then the inhabitants appear, from what I have been able 
to discover, to be in graieral our Enemy's, we sent a message 
to the Inhabitant of the Town (a Coppy enclosed) likewise 
Mr Allexr. Gordons Letter, which was all the answer we got, I 
have partys out to secure them, if possible, but Fear, they will 
get on Board the Ships. Colo. Willoughby is this moment 
taken. I have granted him his parole, with a memorandum 
that his property must be answerable for the appearance of 
his person Tomorrow Morning — I forgot to mention the 
Magistrates taking our Letter to the Town on Board Ld Dun- 
mores Ship for his perusal — this I consider (togeather with 
the answer) as an insult, but being dark when we arrived, it's 
out of my power to do more tonight then to secure our men 
from the fire of ships 'till I have time to look about me To- 
morrow, when I hope to give you a more perfect acct. of mat- 
ters then I am capable of doing at this time after the Fatigues 
of the Day — Colo. Howe writes you, as he has this Day men- 
tioned to me in a very Genteel manner his appointment by the 
Congress, & his Right of preceedence by that appointment, I 
shall agreeable to your Letter resign the Command to him To- 
morrow morning, but shall still continue to address myself to 
your Honble. Boddy as Comdt. of the Virginia Troops, which 
I shall think my Duty. There is so good an imderstanding be- 
tween that Gentn. & myself, that the Convention need be under 
no apprehentions of a disagreement. 

You will receive this by Liuet. Travis, who I will take 
the Liberty to recommend as a Brave & Gallant officer, he 
commanded the Guard at the Breast work, at Great Bridge, & 
the success of that Day, was in a great measure owing to his 
good conduct, till I arrived with a Boddy of Troops to sup- 
port him, as there is five different corps here, it was Impossible 
to manage them without some person to do the Duty of Majr. 
of Brigade. I therefore undertook to appoint Capt. Richd. 
Parker to that office. If I have been too assuming in this 
measure, I shall stand Reproved upon your disaprobation — 
one of Ld. Dunmores newspapers I enclose for your amuse- 
ment^ one of my partys has this moment taken Gordon, I shall 
send him to WmsBurg, we have Just exchanged some shott 
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in the Streets, three of our people wounded, can give no satis- 
factory acct. of it, some of our people say they Becd. the Fire 
from Houses, the Convention may be assured the Town of 
Norfolk deserves no favour — the whole line at pres^it render 
arms, if we are not attacked to night, have no fears about 
Tomorrow when we can get in better order. I b^ the Con- 
ventions pardon for not writeing more Explicitly, but the 
present time will not admitt of it 
I am with Respect 
Sir 
Your obedt servt 

WM WOODFORD 

N. B. it is reported in Town that the Enemy are much 
alarra'd at an Acct of a Naval Force from the Northward to 
attack them, some say they have been seen in the Road — 

[Enclosed in the preceding letter] 

Sir 

My fellow Citizens having done me the honour to nomi- 
nate me to the Governour for Colonel or Commander in Chief 
of the Militia of this Borough, His Excellency was pleased to 
approve of their nomination by his Commission dated 27th of 
November. I am now Sir, in the present situation of affairs 
to expect from you that protection for myself and family that 
I am intitled to & what the people of Virginia have always 
acknowledged to be due to the appointments of the Crown 
with much respect I am 
Sir 
Your most obt & most Humble servt 

ALEXR. GORDON 
Norfolk Borough 
13th Deer. 1775 

To William Woodford Esqr 

Commander in Chief of the provincial Forces at Norfolk 

(Copy) 
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[Enclosed in the Letter of Dec. 14] 
To the Mayor, Alderman & the Inhabitants of the Borough of 
Norfolk 
We are marching to Norfolk with no intention to injure 
the Inhabitants of the Town either in their persons or property 
unless they should attempt to resist our entrance, or omit to in- 
form us of the intention of any other persons to oppose Us. 
Their being explicit upon this occasion will intitle them to 
our protection which they are to expect upon no other condi- 
tion. The Majistrates of the Town must give a positive 
answer that we may take our measures accordingly — 

WM WOODFORD 
ROBT HOWE. 
(Copy) 

Kemps Landing 14th. Deer. 1775. 
Sir. 

I have taken the Liberty to order the Bearers to your 
Honble. House for an inquiry into their conduct, the two Colo. 
Moseleys stand foremost upon a large peice of Parchment in my 
possession which I will forward to you by my next Express, as 
to Mr. Phrip, you are well acquainted with what has been laid 
to his charge. I have the Honour to be 
Sir 
Your most obedt humble servt. 

WM. WOODFORD. 

{^Endorsed 

To the Honble the President of the Convention at Wil- 
liamsburg] 

COLONEL WOODFORD TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONVENTION. 

Norfolk, December 15, 1775. 
Sir: I wrote you last night; since then nothing material 
has happened; we still remain in the same situation. This 
morning a midshipman, with a flag of truce, arrived from the 
Otter. That and our answer you have enclosed. All the prin- 
cipal tories, with their families and effects, have retired on 
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board the ships-of-war and other vessels in the harbour, of which 
there is a very large fleet What they intend I know not^ and 
I am much at a loss to inform your honourable body what 
steps we shall take, further than to keep possession of this 
part of the town, and aiford what protection we can to the in- 
habitants that claim it We are much at a loss for your fur- 
ther orders, which we hoped to have received before this time, 
and are not without our fears that some accident must have 
happened to your express. 

I received a letter this morning from Mr. Gary Mitchell. 
Our answer is enclosed, with his letter. I have the worst 
opinion of the people here ; and have no doubt but every thing 
relating to us is laid before his Lordship. If it is your inten- 
tion that a part only of the present force should remain at this 
place, I would submit it to your consideration whether the Sec- 
ond R^ment, or any part of it you may think proper to with- 
draw, may not, after thier duty, be drawn oiF. 

I wrote the Convention last night that I had resigned the 
command to Colonel Howe, As that genleman's military abili- 
ties and great experience will be full equal to every task, I would 
ask the Convention's leave of absence to see my family, and 
attend to my private affairs, for so long time as may be agreed 
able to them. I do not mean this so long as there is a pros- 
pect of any actual service, either offensive or defensive. 

You have enclosed a return of the strength of the troops 
at this place, and further particulars must refer you to several 
members of your respectable body, who are the bearers of 
this. 

I am, with the greatest, respect, sir, your most obedient 
servant. 

WILLIAM WOODFORD 

[American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. 4, 278] 

COLONEL HOWE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE VIR- 
GINIA CONVENTION. 

Norfolk, December 15, 1775 
Sir: The course of service necessarily inducing an in- 
quiry between Colonel Woodford and myself respecting our 
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commisaions, we found that mine, from the nature of it, had 
the precedent of his. He conducted himself upon this occasion 
in that manner which his knowledge of discipline could not but 
dictate, and with that gentility which never forsakes him. It 
is with diffidence, sir, that I undertake this charge ; and I must 
add however honourable, with reluctance, as I supersede a gen- 
tleman I so much esteem, whose abilities I know to be equal 
to the duties of the station, and who hath so amply filled the 
measure of his duty. 

If real attachment to the noble cause in which I am en- 
gaged, and the strictest attention to my duty, can in any man- 
ner compensate for want of abilities, the Colony of Virginia 
may rely upon my utmost exertions to serve them ; in which, I 
flatter myself, I shall not be wholly unsuccessful, as I am 
promised the assistance of my friend Colonel Woodford, whose 
advice I shall upon every occasion ask, and whose aid I am cer- 
tain never will be denied me. I shall be happy to be honoured 
with your instructions on every occasion, and an exact com- 
pliance with your commands shall be considered as an indis- 
pensable obligation. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

ROBERT HOWE 

[American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. 4, 277] 

Norfolk 16th Deer. 1775. 
Sir, 

Upon fully considering the situation of this place, & its 
importence to this colony & North Carolina, as well as to our 
Enemys, who's intentions is beyond any doubt, to make it a 
Garrison, whenever any number of Troops arrive, we would 
therefore humbly submitt it to your Honble. Boddy, wheather 
it should not either be strongly Fortify'd & a Quantity of mili- 
tary stores lay'd in, with cannon &c to defend the works, & a 
large Boddy of Troops, or Totally distroy'd to prevent its fur- 
nishing the Enemy with good Barracks for six or seven Thous- 
and Troops, we would wish a Committee of your Honble. House 
to view the situation & report the same to you, or give us such 
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further orders as you think necessary, we are (with great 
Respect) 

Sir 

Your obedt humble servt 

ROBT HOWE 
WM WOODFORD. 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the President of the Convention at Williams- 
burg] 

I was honoured, Sir, with your letter last night, and I am 
happy that the Service we w^sh to render your colony meet'* 
the approbation of the very respectable }x)dy over whom you 
preside. The Colony from which I come, superior to Local con- 
siderations, feel it their indispensable duty to hold forth to a 
Sister Colony that assistance they can give whenever circum- 
stances require it ; conscious that the aid, which you kindly con- 
strue into an obligation, is but a tribute due to the glorious cause 
which it is our common interest to support. I shall transmit 
to the Convention of North Carolina a Copy of your very 
polite Letter, as it will be a pleasing confirmation to them of 
their having acted with propriety. You honour me Sir by sup- 
posing me incapable of sacrificing service to punctilio, I had 
been happy if the nature of Colo. Woodfords Commission had 
put it in my power, to shew how cheerfully I would have 
executed his commands, but I should have degraded the Com- 
mission with which I was honoured had I not claim'd the rank 
which was due to it, had it been necessary, but his knowledge of 
discipline left me nothing to do upon this occasion, but to ac- 
knowledge that the politeness with which he acted was peculiar 
to himself. The perplexity & confusion in which I have been 
involved this day by a variety of circumstances lay me under 
the necessity of refering you to my truly worthy Copartner & 
assistant Colo Woodford for particulars, he has promised me to 
give you a distinct account of everything of importance, & 
from him you will receive it in a more satisfactory manner 
than I can give it you. I have the Honour to be with the 
greatest respect 

Sir 
Your most obt. hum. servt 
Doc. 17th 1775. HOBT. HOWE 
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[Endorsed 

The Honble the president^of the Convention at Wmsburg] 

Norfolk 17th Decemr. 1775 * 
Sir. 

Your favour of the 14th came safe to hand last night, and 
I should esteem myself wanting in Duty & Respect to your 
Honble. Boddy, if I did not take the Earliest opportunity to 
express the high sense I have of the great Honour done me by 
your Resolution of the 13th Inst. & to assure the Convention 
that I consider my countrys approbation of my conduct, a suffi- 
cient reward for any services I may be thought to render it 
at this alarming crisis. 

I had taken the Liberty to afford that protection & as- 
sistance to the Distressed Highlanders, which I find is the wish 
of the convention & Colo. Howe & myself will pay due r^ard 
to your directions respecting those that remain still in this 
Town, their Vessell being detaind, & their Distressed Wives 
& little ones left to starve in a strange Country, is a fresh in- 
stance of the Inhumanity of a certain Ld you» 

orders Respecting the Tories & Negro Prisoners shall be com- 
ply 'd with, we have upwards of 100 now in our Gaurds, a Court 
of Enquiry sett yesterday, so consisting of all the Field officers 
of the line except Colo. Howe & myself, & when they have got 
through this Troublesome Business, it shall be reported to you. 
Your Declarations, are disturbed agreeable to your directions, 
& when the other respecting the slaves arrive due notice shall 
be given thereof. You have enclosed a Ticket yesterday from 
Capt. Squire, with our answer, in the afternoon the two ships 
of War & Tenders got under sail & fell down towards the Dis- 
tillery, they gave a signal for a Snow with 4000 Bushs. Salt 
to follow, but she was not so quick as they expected, our Gaurd 
ordered her to continue, the King Fisher sent a Boat with about 
15 Hands to bring her off, but our officer hail'd her whem within 
gun shott, & told her he would Fire if she did not return, she 
took his advice & put about to the man of War, on Board this 
Snow was Mr. Cary Mitchel with all his official papers which 
we have in possession, likewise the Vessell moored to the warf, 

^PabUflhed in American Archives Ser. 4 vol. 4, 2#2. 
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& intend landing the Salt so soon as a proper House can be got 
with in our Gaurds. That Gentleman has made many posses- 
sions of his inosence, & has prevailed upon^Colo. Howe & my- 
self to take his parole of Honour for his appearance before 
the convention, for which he sets of To morrow — in our Joint 
Letter of yesterday we took the freedom to make some observa- 
tions upon the situation of this place. I would further observe 
in respect to the lines drawn before the Town, being very ex- 
tensive, & tho not finish'd, are well laid of for the defence of 
this place, & that the projectors of them had more extensive 
views then defence against us, it would take 5000 men to de- 
fend them properly, Twenty odd peices of cannon were left 
by the Enemy, but spiked & dismantled — The snow above 
mentioned was the property of Greenwood Ritson & Marsh of 
Liverpool — your orders respecting her will be reed, with 
pleasure — if fear does not prevent them, perhaps this Vessell 
may bring on a dispute between us. Colo. Howe desires I 
will inform you he is much Hurried, & that he has nothing 
material to add, having seen my Letter — Captain Marckham 
just arrived with his company 2 peices of cannon & some pow- 
der, Capt Parkers Compy. was stoped at G. Bridge pr Majr. 
Marchal, those from South Hampton & Amelia I have not 
heard of. I wrote you I should give orders for their going 
into the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, but considering I was 
not acquainted with the Enemy s situation here, I omitted lodg- 
ing any orders till these minute men arrived at Great Bridge, 
when I was advised of that being the case, I could dispose of 
them as the Service required — I have the Honour to be (with 
great Respect) 

Sir Your obedt humble servt 

WM WOODFORD. 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the president of the Convention] 

Norfolk 19th Deer. 1775. 
Sir: 

My observation about the Salt Vessell is likely to bring on 
the dispute I expected, yesterday the two men of Warr & a 
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large sloop stood up to their former station, & sent a Flag of 
truce with the enclosed message, to which we gave the answer 
enclosed Likewise. 

they have never yet made the attempt, our partys are ready 
to oppose the takeing the Vessell, our out scouts inform that a 
36 Gun Frigate with a Brigg are below this at the Pleasure 
House, she is supposed to be the Liverpool Frigate with a Store 
Ship, I have partys watching her motions, expect her arrival in 
the Cape occationd the demand of the Salt Vessell, 

The Convention may be surprised we did not Land that 
article, after the Vessell was brought too, but not a single Bagg, 
or any conveniency for geting it on shore could be procured 
in this place, we have reed some servilitys from a few Gentle- 
men, but most of the Inhabitants, at best, are to be considered as 
that they only waite a change of Times, to again change their 
masters. I have seen none of them who take arms, or appear 
inclined to do so — - I am favoured with yours of the 15th & 
so soon as we can get Leisure will have the things taken from 
the Enemy at Great Bridge Disposed of as you desire — Youi 
declarations respecting the slaves shall be distributed as you 
desire — I am extreemly sorry to think it my Duty to inform 
the Convention that the service begins to be very Irksome to 
some of the Officers, & I have several applications to Day for 
leave of absence, which I thought inconsistant with the good 
of the service to grant — upon which they desired leave to 
Besign — this I likewise thought it my Duty to refuse — I have 
done every thing in my power to keep all easy, & have had 
great Beason to complain before, but hated to trouble your 
Honble. Boddy with my Complaints — one Gentleman thinks 
himself 111 used if he is not allowed to do this, another chuses 
to Judge for himself in other Instances, the men I fear will 
follow this bad example & where it wiD end is hard for me to 
Bay — Capt Johnston informs me he is under some particular 
circumstances that makes it necessary he should have leave of 
absence, I informed him I would write the Convention, & wished 
him to do the same, & would act agreeable to your pleasure, 
but could not think in our present situation it was consistant 
-with my Duty either to give leave of absence or agree to a 
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Resignation — Colo. Howe writes you by this opportunity — 
I am with great Respect 

Sir 
,^ ^^^ ^ Your obedt humble servt 

4* Xi-i V4 L^V i WM. WOODFORD 

Norfolk 22d Deer. 1775. 
Sir 

I have not been favoured with any of your commands since 
the 15th. in which you inform me the Convention wish the 
arms &c taken from the Enemy to be appraised, & that the 
value, together with the sales of the other Things should be 
divided among the soldiers, the arms I distributed to the men 
in exchange for those that were not fit for service, the other 
things still remain unsold, owing to the Hurry we have been 
in, I shall have your commands executed, but would take the 
liberty to observe, that the soldiers do not expect this indul- 
gence, & if they are used to it in small matters, they may here- 
after demand it as a Right in some Capture of military stores, 
that may be of too great value & consequence to be disposed 
of in this manner. I have never reed, the Comtee. of Safetys 
instructions relative to the exchange of Prisoners, & therefore 
no step is taken in that matter, our Court of Enquiry have not 
yet finished their Examination of the prisoners at the Dif- 
ferent Posts — yesterday about two o'clock the Liverpool Frigate 
of 28 Guns with the Brigg arrived in this Harbour, from the 
best Accts. we can get she brings no Soldiers, from viewing her 
with the Glass we can discover a number of seamen, & some 
Mareens on Duty, but how many is uncertain, the Brigg is said 
to be a Store Ship, some say with Artilery, Mortars &c we are 
further told the Capts. of the Men of War think themselves 
obliged by their Instructions, to bum any Town where any of 
the Provincial Troops are assembled, & that Ld Dunmore op- 
poses this Measure — the Inhabitants much alarm'd & moveing 
out last night, but all was quiet, we had no alarm — the num- 
ber of ships that surround this Town, obliges us to keep a great 
many Gaurds, as it's Imposible to tell what may happen, this 
renders the Duty very hard, & must be the case the whole win- 
ter, unless some alteration is made in our situation, if more 
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Troops should arrive, & be Landed below & the Enemys having 
entire possession of the Water courses (with which this Country 
abounds) the consequences may be fatal, not only to the Troops, 
but the cause — the convention will excuse my makeing these 
observations as they occur to me, but whatever may be thought 
best by them, will be cheerfully comply'd with by me — If 
they thought my services here could be dispenced with, I should 
be glad to attend before the House rose — the Salt Vessell still 
remains in our custody, none of it Landed, the King Fisher & 
several large Tenders drawn up nigh the warf, where we moimt 
a Guard, but no Boat has yet thought proper to come for her, 
agreeable to Capt/ Squires Message on the Arrival of these 
Vessells I have continued the march of Colo. Ruffins Detach- 
ment, & expect him here Tomorrow, the Weather is very sevear 
& the Duty is very hard in our present situation. I am with 
much respect 

Sir 

Your obedt humble servt 

WM. WOODFORD 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the President of the Convention] 

Sir 

The Frigate & Storeship arrived yesterday and with the 
Otter, King Fisher & a number of Tenders are now before the 
Town ; They ride with springs upon their Cables and whatever 
they may really intend, seem prepared for hostilities. We shall 
continue to pursue such measures as appear best calculated to 
promote the Service we are upon, without consulting their in- 
clination or intentions. 

I have thought it my duty accurately to examine the works 
about this Town thrown up by order of Lord Dunmore, & tho 
it is easy to discern that the projectors of them were almost 
entirely without skill, as they are erected upon a very improper 
plan, yet it is evident, that they were intended for a much 
greater number of men than his Lordship had to occupy them, 
and indicates I think plainly, that he expects a reinforcement ; 
indeed a number of concuring circumstances demonstrate this 
expectation, & government would be wanting to itself, should 
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the fatal policy of endaving America continue did they not en- 
deavonr to obtain a place which could so conveniently barrack 
almost any number of Troops ; is so well calculated for defence^ 
situated between two Colonies, so that the same Troops could 
execute their purposes upon both, & from which their Shiping 
could convey their men to any part of this Colony to which 
they may choose to detach them ; added to this its being in the 
neighbourhood of your Norfolk, Princess Ann & Nansemond 
Counties & our Perquemonds, Parquetank & Currituck, the 
three latter living by the Grain & pork they produce, conse- 
quently, able to supply Norfolk with great quantities of pro- 
vision, and the still more important consideration that a fine 
harbour for their ships near the mouth of James River within 
five or six leagues of the Capes, commanding the navigation of 
two Colonies make it perhaps the most noble place of arms for 
them that the world ever produce; with this unhappy circum- 
stance attending it, that at the same time it would be so highly 
advantageous to them; it cannot be the least benefit to you, 
unless you commanded the navigation, without which it would 
only serve to sacrifice whatever Troops you might happen to 
Station there, who would be hemm'd in on the one side by the 
shiping & on the other by their army which they might Land 
either on this, or on the Portsmouth Side, perhaps without the 
knowledge, but certainly without the prevention of any Forces 
Stationed in Norfolk, by this means all communication would 
be cut off between your people & the Country, & they would 
be left a prey to disgrace & famine — The Situation of the 
Great bridge makes it in my humble opinion, a post extreamly 
important for you to have occupied, & with a proper Fort might 
with no very great garrison be maintaind against a very con- 
siderable body of Forces. This would not only prevent the 
Enemy from penetrating into the Country on that side, but 
would keep open a communication with Norfolk Carolina from 
which Succours if necessary could be procured, & by fixing 
of a Post at Kemps & keeping your main body at Portsmouth, 
you would have it in your power in a great measure to prevent 
the dreadful consequences which might «isue, should the Enemy 
without these precautions take possession of Norfolk. — It is 
not from Portsmouth to ye Great bridge much above half the 
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distance, that it is from hence, so that should they be reinforced 
& choose to attack that post by going from Portsmouth, they 
can reach it much sooner than we can, and if they were to 
carry it we should be confin'd, but was the main body of Troops 
stationed at Portsmouth, & the post at Kemps, & that at ye 
Great bridge maintained, it would confine ye Counties of Nor- 
folk & Princess Ann & leave all the coimtry open to your Troops 
on ye Portsmouth Side, would shorten ye distance to WmsBurg 
more than one third & consequently your people be more in the 
way of Succour & intelligence. Upon the whole, I think Nor- 
folk cannot be maintaind with any Troops you can place there, 
agst an attack by Sea & Land, & if it could be maintaind that 
your Troops would be shut out from being any other way use- 
ful to you & could answer no purpose but merely keeping its 
Subjection the two Counties above mentiond & this end I con- 
ceive will be better answered by occupying the places I have 
described, & you cou'd if occasion required it call your people 
into use at any other place. In short, tho this is a Situation 
extreemly desirable to your adversaries who have shipings, it 
must ever remain in ye kind of War we are waging a place 
disadvantageous & dangerous to you. It may however as I 
immagine be rendered less so by the method I have set forth. I 
adopted these sentiments from the observations I have made 
as I marchd thro' the country, I forbore giving you my opinion 
till exact & critical enquiry confirmd me in thinking I was not 
mistaken — I shall not, Sir, make any appology for having 
upon this occasion wrote thus freely & particularly, because I 
felt it my indispensible duty to do so. I shou'd be happy if in 
this, or in any other circumstance I could merit your appro- 
bation. I hope to be honoured by the first opportunity with any 
instructions you think necessary to the service, I am 
Sir 

With the greatest respect 
Your mo. obt, hble servt. 

EGBERT HGWE 
Norfolk Deer. 22d 1775. 
[Endorsed 

The Honourable the president of the Convention] 
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COLONEL HOWE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE VIR- 
GINIA CONVENTION 

Norfolk, December 25, 1775. 

Yesterday, by a flag of truce, I received a letter from Cap- 
tain Bellew, a copy of which I have the honour to transmit you, 
with a copy of Uiose I have written him. Though Colonel 
Woodford and myself were sensible it was our duty to with- 
hold from him, as much as in our power lay, those supplies he 
wishes to obtain, yet the moderate conduct he has pursued, and 
the sentiments of humanity by which he seems to be actuated, 
induced us to delay an answer till to-day, and to couch it in 
terms which cannot but show him, that occasion, not inclination, 
had influence upon our conduct Captain Bellew's letter was 
brought us by one of his Lieutenants; he expressed for him- 
self and every officer on board, the reluctance they should feel, 
if compelled by necessity, they should be obliged, by marauding 
parties, to snatch from liie indigent farmers of this Colony those 
provisions they were so willing to purchase. I thought proper, 
sir, to give you this information; and through you, Colonel 
Woodford, and myself b^ leave to submit it to the considera- 
tion of your honourable Board, whether we are to show any 
indulgence to those people, and, if we are, to what bounds we 
are to extend it. 

Major Ruff in, and about one hundred and eighty Minute- 
Men, arrived last night; it was a seasonable relief to our sol- 
diers, almost worn out with duty this very bad weather. 

I was honoured with your letter yesterday, and are made 
happy to find our proceedings are approved of. The orders 
it conveys, and all others which we may receive, we shall en- 
deavor to execute with the greatest punctuality. 

[American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. 4, 452] 

Sir 

I am sorry to inform you the sentence of the Court Mar- 
tial that sett yesterday upon the trial of Lt Boyakin being so 
very different from what I conceive to be necessary to support 
discipline & order in the Army, that I feel myself obliged by my 
Duty to pray an appeal from said Sentence to the Honble the 
Committee of Safety or Convention, k that Lt Boyakin may 
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be sent in arrest to Williamsburg, together with the proceed- 
ings of said Genl Court Martial for the following reasons 

1st. because If Lt. Boy kin had been so distressed for 
provisions as he represents & necessity obliged him 
to quit his post, the Great bridge was within 13 
miles, Kemps about 10 miles further, both which 
places he march'd thro' in his way to Norfolk & 
at either he might have got the supplies he wanted 
& returned to his post — 
2ndly — Because he considers this as a very important 
place to the Colony exposed to the attacks of the 
Enemy, upon the road of communication to Suf- 
folk, from which all our Supplies come & the only 
post between that & Great bridge — 
3rdly — Because an acquital for a crime that he conceives 
to be one of the greatest an officer can be guilty 
of, will have a very bad tendency & be a most 
alarming example to other Officers as well as the 
private men who were led from their duty by the 
person the Colony depended upon to keep them 
to it 
4thly — Because Lt Boykin acknowledges he had plenty 
of Meal & half allowance of Meat. 
I am with esteem Sir 

Your obt humble servt 

WM WOODFORD Col 2 V R 
To Colo Robt Howe 
Comdt at Norfolk 

At a Court Martial held at Norfolk Deer. 26th. 1775 for 
the Trial of Lieuten. Boyakin arrested by Colo. Woodford 
for deserting his post with his party 
Present 

Major Spotswood President 

Members 
Capt. Mead Lt Goe 

Capt Mason Lt Wilson 

Capt Murphy Lt. Keith 

Capt Fleming Ensign Nicholas 

Lieut Edmonds Ensign Nicholas 

Lt. Claiborne Ensign Woodson 
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Colo. Woodford being sworn, says, that in consequence of 
his letter to Major Eppes Lt Bojakin was stationd at Batchelors 
Mill with 26 men to guard that post, which post Lt Boykin wth 
his whole party quitted without orders & without giving the 
least notice to him. Colo Woodford further says that on Lt 
Boyakins arriving with his Men at Norfolk, he asked him if 
he had any Orders for quiting his post from him. Lt. Boyakin 
made answer that he had rather be broke than suffer again as 
much as he did at the Mill. Lt Boyakin being asked what was 
his reason for quiting his post his answer was he & his Men 
were just starved for want of provision, not having but half 
allowance of meat for several days — The said Boyakin being 
asked if he had not plenty of bread for himself & men, his an- 
swer was he did not want for that article there being plenty 
of Meat at the Mill- 
Major Eppes being sworn deposeth that he received Orders 
from Colo. Woodford to station a Subaltern & 25 men from 
Capt Davis's Company at Bachelors Mill, but without any in- 
structions refering the Subaltern to the officer then at that post 
for his Orders — That he accordingly stationd Lt Boykin at 
the Mill & soon after the Deponents arrival in Norfolk he rec'd 
a letter from Lt Boykin complaining of want of provisions 
& requesting to be relieved — That the week following the 
Deponent received another Letter from Mr. Boykin with the 
same request, which last letter the Deponent communicated to 
Colo. Woodford— 

Lt. Boyakin being again interrogated with respect to the 
provisions said that the scarcity compelled the men contrary 
to his orders to shoot the poultry in the Neighbourhood & tho' 
altho for many days he with difficulty procured half the allow- 
ance for his men, yet he found at last he could get none, upon 
which he march'd for this place. He further said that there 
was Ho Guard before him, had staid longer than six days & 
that during the whole eleven days he staid at the Mill neither 
himself nor his men had a house to lie in & himself & many 
of them not a blanket or Rug to cover them. He further said 
that he knew that if he left his post he should be liable to be 
tried by a Court Marl. 

Capt. Davis being sworn deposeth that he saw the L're 
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from Colo Woodford to Major Eppes directing him to station 
a Sub & 25 men from his Compy at Bachelors Mill. That he 
does not recollect there was any instructions in the Letter for 
any reference to the Officer at that post for him, but is pretty 
positive there was none, That at the time Mr. Boyakin took ye 
conmaand of the Guard Major Eppes as well as himself told 
him they expected he would soon be relieved. That in the week 
after the arrival of the Troops at Norfolk Major Eppes showed 
this Deponent a letter from Mr. Boykin complaining of being 
in a bad state of health & that he had consumed all the pro- 
visions within 3 or 4 miles of that place & beg'd to be re- 
lieved. That the week following Major Eppes received another 
Letter from Mr. Boykin with the same complaints & request. 
That several men belonging to this Deponents Company and 
through fatigue had stopt at the Mill for some time had left 
Mr. Boykin & complained they had rather to be tried by a Court 
martial than stay with him as they could get nothing to eat 
or drink — 

The Court haveing heard the different testimonies, and 
it appearing to them that the want of provision obligd Lt 
Boykin to quit his Post, the Court are of opinion that he be 
acquited 

ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD President 

Norfolk 28th Deer. 1775— 
Sir 

I am favoured with yours of the 25th p Colo Wells, & 
am glad my refuseing the Officers Furloughs, or accepting of 
Besignations has mett with the approbation of the Conven- 
tion. Colo. Wells inteligence was very pleasing to us, we have 
an acct. of the arrival of two large Vessells yesterday, about 
an Hour ago the Liverpool Fired a salute, & some Gentlemen 
say they distinctly heard the same Number of Guns down 
towards the Road, we have scouts out, but cannot say we like 
these signals, which we should not expect from Friends or 
Strangers — I enclose you a Letter from Ld Dunmore to Elli- 
good, likewise coppy of another from T. Hipbum to me, neither 
of them of any great consequence — 
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I shall write by Express when any thing material happens 
— & am (with much respect) 
Sir 

Your most obedt. servt. 

WM. WOODFORD 
[Endorsed 

To the Honble the President of the Convention at Wil- 
liamsburg] 

I am at present, Sir, so indispensably engaged that I have 
not time by Colo. Wells to be so particular as I should wish, had 
I anything of importance to communicate; but except some 
salutes from the Men of War unaccountable to us of which 
Colo. Woodford promises to give an account, & the information 
that two large Vessels are in the Bay their destination & 
quality unknown, but I am afraid not Friends, matters here 
remain just as they were when I wrote last. No effectual steps 
have been taken in respect to ye exchange of Prisoners, for 
which ye inclos'd Copies of letters between Ld Dunmore & 
myself will I hope account in Such a manner as to leave me in 
the opinion of your Honble board free from blame. 

I have not time to return the Convention in the manner 
I ought those thanks which are due for the very honorable 
Testimony they bear of our desire to serve this Colony, but as 
I shall lay their resolution before all my officers when they are 
off duty, I shall then do myself, the honor to enter into this 
subject more particularly. I have the honor to be with the 
greatest respect 

Sir 

Your mo. obedt huble. servt. 

ROBERT HOWE 
Norfolk Dec. 28th 1775. 
[Endorsed 

The Honble the president of the Convention] 

Norfolk 30th Deer. 1775. 
Sir. 

We have put of sending the prisoners up in hopes of affect- 
ing an exchange, but from Ld. Dunmores Letter of yesterday, 
there seems to be little chance to bring that matter about — Capt 
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Johnston & Lt Dixon will sett of to Day or Tomorrow with 
them for Williamsburg, perhaps when they are moved off, his 
LdShip will again solicit the Exchange — 

Colo Howe will enclose you the proceedings of a Genl 
Court Martial held upon Lt Boyakin, from their sentence I 
thought it a Duty I owed my Country to appeal. If in doing 
so I should have given unnecessary trouble to your Honbe. 
Boddy, I shall stand Reproved upon your signifying their dis- 
approbation. The esteem Badness of the Weather has pre- 
vented us from doing much these several nights in the Salt 
way, & in the Day it is impossible to come at it, for the Guns of 
the man of War — from pretty good Inteligence last night we 
are inclined to believe the Enemy did not receive the Reinforce- 
ment mention'd in my Last, but some soldiers came up in the 
Brigg & Sloop that went down from here, & this parade was 
only to amuse us, the large ship was the Logan that lay quite 
below towards Crany Island, and was ordered up to make the 
greater Shew — Our last accts from the Bay side, say nothing 
of any arrival — but I would take the liberty again to repeat 
my apprehentions of a Reinforcement arriveing, that might in 
the situation we are in, affectually cutt of our supplys of pro- 
visions, & our retreat likewise, 

The Women & children on Board the Fleet are in great 
distress, we are told several are Dead, & many 111, they suffer 
for Water, Wood & Fresh provisions. The Distillery & sprowles 
place at Gosport, furnish the Fleet with what they get at present, 
if we continue here, should be glad of your leave to distroy 
those places, likewise the Rope Works, & oblige every Inhabi- 
tant to remove — the distruction of all Bake Houses, & other 
places where they recieve any supplys from, must distress them 
much — several Petitions from these distress'd people for love 
to come on shore — our answer that the Women & Children that 
would do so, with no intention to return, or give any Inteligence, 
or assistance to the Enemy, should be protected, & the men 
should have no other Violence offer'd them, then to remain 
our prisoners 'till they could be fairly & Impartially tryed 
by their Country for takeing up arms against it — 

Jack Hunter came with my Lords last message & favoured 
us with a good many Coppys of his weekly Gazettes, two of 
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which I enclose you — I have wrote a ticket with my compli- 
ments^ & wish to be furnish'd with the paper that contains his 
LdShips Acct of the Battle of the Great Bridge — I asked 
Hunter how they purposed to consider in the exchange, the sol- 
diers of his LdShips new raised Ethiopean Regt (it seems 
this was their title) many of which was our prisoners & by 
his proclamation were made free men — he affected to treat 
the matter lightly, at last said he supposed we must sell them — 
we are told that Eligood & Ritcheson with a number from 
Hampton are prisoners, Should be obliged to you for a list, 
that they may be considered in the next proposals for an Ex- 
change. 

I recollect nothing more then my wish to receive your 
full Instructions relative to Colo. Howe & my Letters respect- 
ing the situation of this Country. I have the Honour to be with 
much respect — 

Sir 

Your most obedt servt. 

WM. WOODFORD 
Sir— 

I am too much of an officer to wish you to do any thing 
incompatible with the honour of your Commission, or to recede 
from any point which I conceive to be my duty; under the 
influence of reciprocal feelings consequences may ensue which 
either perhaps may wish to avoid. Our Centinels have received 
orders not to fire upon your People or any others unless ap- 
proaching the shore in a hostile manner, if they exceed these In- 
structions we should punish them ourselves, or if you should do 
it we shall thank you for it ; however your resentment extends 
farther than merely to them, I shou'd wish that the Inhabitants 
of the Town (who have nothing to do in this matter) may have 
time to remove with their Effects, and as to the rest I should 
be unworthy of the respect of a man of your Character if I con- 
descended to consult any thing but my duty I am 
Sir 

Your most obt. hble. servt 

ROBERT HOWE. 
Norfolk 

30th Deer. 1775. 
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*^A Copy of Colo. Howe's answer to Capt Bellew's Letter — ^^ 
[Capt Eellew was captain of an English warship in Norfoljc 
harbor] 

Norfolk Deer. 30th. 1775— 
Sr— 

I have orderd Captain Johnston with an escort to take 
charge of the Prisoners that the Court of enquiry have thought 
proper to send to Williamsburg, I inclose you a Copy of the 
proceedings of that Court. 
I am Sr 

with Respect Yr obt. He. St. 

ROBERT HOWE. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COLONELS HOWE 
AND WOODFORD TO THE VIRGINIA CON- 
VENTION, DATED NORFOLK, TEN 
O'CLOCK P. M., JANUARY 1, 1776. 

Between three and four o'clock, a severe cannonade began 
from all the shipping, under cover of which they landed small 
parties, and set fire to the houses on the wharves. The wind 
favoured their design, and we believe the flames will become 
general. In the confusion which they supposed would ensue, 
they frequently attempted to land; but this, by the bravery 
of our officers and men, we have hitherto prevented, with only 
a few men wounded on our side, and, we persuade ourselves, 
with a good deal of loss on theirs. Their efforts, and our opposi- 
tion, still continue. We have stationed ourselves in such a 
manner as will, we believe, render everything but burning the 
houses ineffectual. We wait with impatience your further 
orders, and are, respectfully, &a 

[American Archives, series 4 vol. 4, 538] 

Jany 2—1776— 

ROBERT HOWE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CON- 
VENTION— WILLIAMSBURG 
Sir 

I intended to have done myself the Honour of giving you 
my farther opinion of the situation of Norfolk & its environs, 
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but the Canonade of yesterday & last night diverted my at-* 
tention to objects more immediately assential, & the momentary 
expectation I am in of another attack leaves me no time only to 
say that Norfolk is a post which would require at least five 
times our number of men to maintain it, that they would be 
in danger & might certainly be shut in & starv'd out by 1500 
provided the men of War cooperated with them, but tho' this 
should not happen your Troops here can no other way be use- 
ful to you but to keep in subjection the Tories of Norfolk & 
Princess Ann Counties when they happen to come into Town, 
& who at other times can supply the Enemy with Provisions in 
Bpite of your Troops, and who have certainly done so not- 
withstanding all our efforts to prevent it. In short I conceive 
it a post almost useless if maintain' d, & dangerous to yr safety 
& honour of your Officers & men. This Sir, I can assure you 
is the Sense of every officer in the line. I shall not at this time 
attempt to give any answer as to the posts which ought to be 
fortified til I have an opportunity to survey the ground more 
distinctly, but of the Great bridge in particular I can venture to 
speak with certainty, that it is a poet too important to be neg- 
lected & that it ought to be well fortified at all events, nor 
should expence be regarded in securing a place which in the 
hands of an enemy would I conceive be extreamly dangerous to 
you. As to Kemps it appeared to me as I passed thro' a Post 
that ought to be maintained, but as I adopted this opinion only 
from a cursory view, I may be mistaken, and when I men- 
tioned Portsmouth I was not as explicit as I ought to have 
been, because I only meant somewhere on that side, tho' if it 
was tenable (which at present I do not know) I should prefer 
the Town. The request Sir, of your honorable body and the 
real happiness it would give me to do service to this Colony, 
so much an object of my esteem from a sense of the thousand 
hospitable obligations I am under to its Inhabitants will induce 
me whenever I have an opportunity to exert myself in Survey- 
ing the situation of this Country, and my humble candid opinion 
shall not only be given, but every Service in my Power if 
requisite be added. 

The Canonade of this Town Sir, b^an about a quarter 
after three yesterday from upwards of a hundred pieces of 
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Canon & continued til near ten at night without intermission, 
it then abated a little & continued til two this morning. Under 
cover of their Guns they landed & set fire to the Town in several 
places near the water tho our men strove to prevent them 
all in their power, but the houses near the water being chiefly 
of wood, they took fire immediately & the firu spread with 
amazing rapidity, it is now become general & the whole Town 
will I doubt not be consumed in a day or two. Expecting that 
the fire would throw us into confusion they frequently landed 
& were every time repuls'd I immagine with loss, but with 
what loss I cannot tell — 

*The burning of the Town has made several avenues which 
yesterday they had not, so that they may now fire with greater 
effect. The tide is now rising & we expect at high water an- 
other Canonade. I have only to wish it may be as ineffectual as 
the last, for we have not one man kilFd & but a few wounded. 
I cannot enter into the melancholy consideration of the women 
& children runing thro' a crowd of Shot to get out of the Town. 
Some of them with children at their breasts, a few have I hear 
been kill'd. Does it not call for vengeance both from God & 
man. It is best justice to inform you that I had the pleasure 
to find every ofiicer ready to execute orders at a moments warn- 
ing, and that the men behaved with steadiness & spirit. Colo 
Stevens went down at my command and headed some men 
near the water where he engaged a party who had landed, 
with the spirit & conduct of a good Officer. Of my Friend Colo 
Woodford it is almost needless to speak but I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing that I received from him every assistance which 
conduct & spirit could give me. I shall be happy Sir, should 
I meet the approbation of your honorable body, which will 
ever be considered by me as an ample reward for my best 
services — I have the Honour to be with great respect 
Sir 

Yr most obedt. hble. servt 

ROBERT HOWE. 
Jforfolk, Jany 2d, 1776— 

I Endorsed 

The Honble the President of the Convention] 

^F^m this point the letter is In Virginia Qaiette Jan. 6. 1776. 
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Norfolk 5th Jany 1776. 
Sir, 

I had the pleasure of seeing your commands to Colo Howe 
by Colo. Travis, but am uneasy at having no answer to ours 
of the 1st & 2d Inst, giving an Acct. of the Cannonade & Fire 
at this place, we have oui* men as well posted as the nature 
of things will admitt of, but think they will be much exposed 
should the Enemy begin another, this we Hourly expect, as they 
have moved their ships so as to rake our present Barracks thro 
the intervals made by the dist ruction of the Houses (by which 
we were cover'd before) nine tenths of the Town within the lines 
was consumed, the Fire now out-in consequence of ((torn off)) 
Colo Howe ((torn off)) night had two party's ((torn off)) 
up the wells & destroy all the property of the compy. at new 
Distillery (which we had Burnt the other night, before we 
reed yours, they affected the purpose they were sent upon, & 
gave notice to Chisum & the other inhabitants in that quarter 
to remove this day with all their affects, as from these people 
remaining there, the Enemy get supply' d — Majr Epps com- 
manded this Detachment, & had the good Fortime to loose 
ne'er a man tho a Heavy Cannonade, & Fire of Musquettry 
were kept up by the ( (illegible) ) that lay a Breast of that place, 
they ((three lines torn off)) by Lieuts. Claiboum & Nicholas, 
they beat off several Boats that attempted to Land to oppose 
their opperations, & say they kill'd several of them, which we 
have just a confirmation of from on Board, they distroy'd the 
pumps & all the buildings at Gt)sport, & notwithstanding the 
Enemy kept up a heavy Fire of large & small arms, not a 
man was hurt — their purpose upon wind mill point was not 
so successfuU & must be the Business of another night, the 
fire unfortunately went out, & the situation of the place & 
great shew of Boats Landing intimidated our people, who the 
officers say, were too apprehensive of being suirounded — I 
have undertaken to give orders to Whright Westcoat, & another 
officer (who's name I have forgot) to Victual & engage pay to 
40 men to oppose their Boats upon Crany Island — the same 
orders to Capt Fredk Boush upon Bay Side ((one line torn 
off)) arrival of two ((line torn off)) commands, for large 
Briggs, standing ((torn off)) what they are we cannot say — 
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the distress of these misarable People in the subburbs & along 
the Eoad is scarcely to be described, we have afforded them 
all the assistance in our power, for which purpose all the 
Waggons have been detained, but how they will be removed 
further is not in our power to say, all the Waggons here is 
not sufficient to move our Baggage & stores, if it should be 
thought necessary, & that another ((line torn off)) the least 
doubt ((2 lines torn off)) 

The Convention will excuse me for taking the liberty 
to make some observations upon the publications in the papers, 
I observe some parts of Colo Howe & my letters are published, 
that should not fall into the Enemy's hands, such as the return 
of our strength, number of sick, hard Duty & Fatigue of the 
troops &C, that they will be fumiah'd with these papers by 
some of their Friends, I have no doubt — I forgot to mention 
in my last that two of Capt Nicholas Company were taken on 
Munday night, & are now prisoners on Board, the one was 
plundering, the other Drunk & Colo Howe was struck on the 
Thigh by a spent Musquet Ball, which occation only a ((torn 
off)) Mr Smith a Gentleman Volunteer from Smithfield 

( (torn off) ) Thigh, but likely to do well, as is all 

((torn off)) except one man, who ((torn off)) a 

cannon ball & the surgeons have hopes of his recovery. 

My first Letter from Norfolk inform^ you I had appointed 
Capt Richd Parker to act as Majr of Brigade 'till your pleas- 
ure was known, I have reed, no answer on that Head 6th a 
Deserter from the Enemy informs that he belongs to a Tender 
now lying at Sewells point, who he says is this Day to be 
join'd by Lt. Wri^t to Batter down ((torn)) House at the 
old Fort & then attack a Brigg ((2 lines torn off)) Boat from 
said place, but whether connected with the Brigg he cannot 
inform — ^that they give out an acct. of expecting 12 Sail from 
Ireland, & these Tenders are to cruise off the Cape to pilot 
them in, he is a senseable Fellow & I believe much that he 
says, the above pilott Boat we saw come up from Whright 
Sloop — Our situation here is disagreeable beyond diacription, 
& the number of sick Daily increase — Capt. Fontain & Lieut 
liussell were too HI to remain in this place. I therefore gave 
th^n leave to go up to Williamsburg, several officers are unwell 
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((torn and illegible)) which we at present ((torn off)) Great 
impatience — I am Respectfully, 

Sir 
i J' H Your obedt humble servt. 

WM. WOODFORD 
Sir 

I have been waiting with an anxiety for the honour of an 
answer to the Letters of the first & second instant, which I 
momentarily hope to be relieved from. In consequence of 
your orders a party was sent out to the Distillery under the 
command of Major Eppes, who was directed to destroy the 
Pumps, fill up the Wells & do everything else which could 
promote the end proposed by you. The Hill house was fired 
by order the night of the Cannonade, the same Gentleman 
conducted that matter, & the dilligence & punctuality with 
which he executed both, deserves commendation, he was 
smartly fired upon both by Cannon & Musketry, but without 
the least injury to any of the party. A great quantity of 
Molasses the property of our Enemies was at the same time 
destroyed. Another party was sent over to Gt^sport & Ports- 
mouth under the command of Lieut Claiborne & Ensign John 
Nicholas; they burned the pumps, Houses & every thing at 
that place & attempted to destroy a windmill from which the 
ships receive their chief supply, but the fire going out & a 
number of boats approaching in order to surround them, which 
the situation of the place made it easy to eifect, they retreated. 
I think it but justice to add that these young Gentlemen be- 
haved upon the command in a manner which did them honour. 
They were fired upon very smartly both from Cannon & small 
arms, but providentially lost not a man. 

The Town of Norfolk Sir, is in a very ruinous condition, 
seven eights of it being reduced to ashes, and tho' my heart 
bleeds for the sufferings of Individuals whose distress I truly 
deplore, yet do I consider it as to its ultimate tendency, as 
greatly beneficial to the public It was a place that Govern- 
ment could at any time possess themselves of; calculated to 
command much of the Trade of two Colonies; inhabited by 
persons, nine tenths of whom depended upon Traffick for sub- 
sistance, perhaps with very few axnong them who from local 
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attaduHents could feel «Lny strong preposdession in favour of 
America, or its cause^ suspicious friends therefore at best, 
and who under the direction ft protection of Government would 
be possessed of power to become dangerous foes, By habit 
attach'd to Traffick, by Interest induced to pursue it, with 
everything therefore to impell, & nothing to restrain them, is 
it possible to suppose that they would not have imported, and 
if they had, would it not in a great d^ree have rendered in- 
^ectual the opperation of thb Continental Association: and 
tho' it may be said & perhaps truly, that Government may 
easily form barracks for their Soldiers, yet Trade cannot be 
restored to its former footing for a length of time. Those to 
whom the Interest of their Country was an important consid- 
eration would have declined traffick whether this accident had 
happen'd or not, & those who were so much its Enemies as 
to have continued it will probably not have it in their power. 
I hope Sir, I shall not have imputed to me a want of feeling 
for the distress of the imfortunate Inhabitants of this Town, 
in the very inoment that my mind is actuated by every painful 
sensibility which unavailable compassion can excite in a feel- 
ing bosom. Colo Woodford informs you of the arrival of a 
Ship said to be full of Convicts, and of every other particular 
relative to circumstances here, which makes it unnecessary for 
me any longer to detain you than to assure you, that every 
measure shall be pursued which can contribute to the service 
& that I have the honour to be. 

Sir 
Your most obedt 

hble servant 
ROBT. HOWE 

Norfolk Jany. 6th 1776 — 
\_Sndor8ed 

The Honble the President of the Conviention] 

COLONEL WObDFORD to the VIRGINIA CONVEN- 
TION 

Norfolk, January 21, 1776 
We have had a party these ten days, upon Tanner's 
Creek, who yesterday had a brush with a tender's boat, at- 
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tempting to land at Sprowl's plantation ; they beat her off, and 
killed one man. 

Eight o'clock at night — About four this afternoon, an- 
other heavy cannonading, began from the Liverpool and Otter, 
during which the enemy landed, and set fire to some houses 
that remained UAhurt, near to which is called Tovm Point 
Wharf. I sent strong parties to reinforce our water guards. 
We had three fine men killed with cannon shot, and one 
wounded, who, it is thought, will lose his arm. We have found 
one sailor and two Negroes dead, and suppose many others 
were killed and wounded that were carried off in their boats. 
Captains Green and Markham arrived in the height of the fire. 
,^ I am, sir &c. 

«•« [American Archives, Fourth Series, vol. 4, 794] 

V 

' . Williamsburg May ye 4th 1776 

Sir- 
As I consider it my duty to make a report of every trans- 
action that is not merely and purely military to the Commit- 
tee I hope, they will excuse my not having done it before, but 
as they were yesterday so employed in the busyness of the 
Princess Ann Petition, I thought it might be troublesome to 
enter upon the subject — 

As I found that the Inhabitants of Portsmouth had uni- 
versally taken the oaths to Ld Dunmore, and as that Town was, 
T believe justly, reputed the great channel through which his 
Lordship received the most exact and minute intelligence of 
all our motions and designs, I thought it incumbent on me 
and agreeable to the spirit of your instructions to remove the 
People without exception, for even the Women and Children 
had learn'd the art and practiced with address the Office of 
Spies — a considerable quantity of valuable articles were found 
in the houses of Messrs Sprowle, Goodrich and Jemmison — as 
molasses salt and other things much wanted by the Public — 
I have order'd the officer commanding the Party to make out 
an inventory of these articles which are to be laid before your 
Board — As the Town of Portsmouth will afford so con- 
venient shelter and quarters to the Enemy's on the supposition 
They make this part of the world their object, it wou'd (strictly 
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speaking) be perhaps right and politick to destroy it totally — 
but I thought it a matter of too serious a concern for me to 
execute without the injunction or sanction of the Committee — 
the houses indeed of some of the most notorious Traitors I 
ventured to demolish with the view of intimidating the neigh- 
bourhood from trifling any longer or flying in the face of your 
ordinance for unless I have been grossly misinformed these 
People have been encourag'd from no examples having be^i 
made^ into a most barefaced open intercourse with the Enemy — 
Sprowles Goodrich's Jemmisons and Spaddens houses have on 
this principle been demolished — the last Gentleman (Spad- 
den) is now a Prisoner at Suffolk — accus'd (and I am told 
convicted) of having been on board Ld Dunmore's Fleet, since 
his acquittal by the Committee of Norfolk — 

As we had undoubted intelligence that Dunmore's Fleet 
and Army were amply and constantly supplied with provisions 
and refreshments of every kind from the tract of Country 
lying between the Southern and Eastern Branches, as well 
as from Tanners Creek and that the positive ordinance be 
held by the Convention against this species of treason was totally 
condemned and disregarded and as it is a notorious truth that 
from an habitual commission of any criminal action be, it ever 
so heinous. He who habitually commits it at length persuades 
himself that there is no crime in it at all — These Worthies 
not only every day more constantly and openly carried on this 
dangerous and pernicious commerce but even (as it is said) 
justified it in their conversation I say. Sir, considering these 
circumstances, it appeared to me absolutely necessary as it 
did to the other officers and the Committee of Gentlemen from 
Suffolk to take some vigorous step on the spot which might 
intimidate the whole knot of these miscreants from this per- 
nicious commerce — a Mr. Hopkins infamous for his prin- 
ciples and conduct and who has son now a Soldier in L'd Dun- 
mores Army was fortunately the man detected — He was 
seiz'd in his return from the Fleet where he had been with 
a supply of provisions — He at first prevaricated and perjur'd 
himself very handsomely, but at length, not indeed lintill He 
was impeach'd by his Companions confessed the sentiments of 
the Committee and of the other Officers concurring with my 
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own — We determiuM after having aecur'd the furniture to 
set his house on fire in hi$ presence — this step was not per- 
haps consistent with the regular mode prescrib'd of proceeding — 
but there are occasions when the necessity will excuse a devia- 
tion from the regular mode of proceeding — and this I hope, 
will appear to the Committee to be one of these occasions when 
irregularity is excusable — I must, here, Gentlemen, beg 
leave to repeat my assurances that if ever in my military 
capacity I shouM fall into any measure which is ipore properly 
within the Province of the Civil, it must entirely proceed from 
mistake or inadvertently never from design — and that when 
this happens, so far from being offended at the admonitions 
or even reprimand of the Committee that I shall think myself 
obliged to them I am Sir, 

Your most obedt servt 
CHARLES LEE 

inclosed is an extract of General Howe's letter to me on the 
subject of Goodrich, as also the affidavits — 
To Edmond Pendleton Esq — 

President of the Committee of Safety 

[The forgoing letter, as those of the 24th and 25th of 
May, are from the originals in the collections of the Virginia 
State Library. They have been previously printed, probably 
from copies in the New York Historical Society coUectionB 
1871, Charles Lee Papers, Vol. I, 467; Vol. II, 34; Vol. II, 
37. In the New York collections there are other Lee letters 
addressed to Pendleton; the originals, however, of the latter 
we do not find in the Virginia manuscripts. Very interesting 
enclosures we have been compelled to omit — Editorial Note,'] 

Halifax Mav ye 24th 1776. 
Sir, 

The disorderly mutinous and dangerous disposition of 
the Soldiers of the 8th Regiment have detain'd me longer in 
this place than I cou'd have wished, more particularly as we 
hear ('tho the accounts are not well authenticated ((torn off)) 
that the whole fleet of Transports under Lord Cornwallis is 
arrived at Cape Fear. We have at length after infinite trouble 
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got this Banditti out of the Town, and of course I set out 
myself immediately — on the road. I expect an express fron^ 
General Moore ascertaining one of the Enemy's motions an4 
intentions; but as it is more than probable that they will re- 
imbark and bend thr course towards Virginia, I shall proceed 
slowly, that on the supposition they do reimbark, my journey 
may require less time; but as it is still possible that they 
may seriously have thoughts of lodging themselves in this 
Province, I wish to be so near, that I can join General Mooro 
in forty eight hours — Newborn for these reasons seems a 
proper station, until I can obtain some further lights with 
r^ard to their designs — The spirit of desertion in these 
back Country Troops is so alarmingly great, that I must submit 
it to the wisdom of the Convention, whether it is not of the 
utmost importance to devise some means to put a stop to it, 
before it spreads, by enjoining the Committees of the different 
Counties to seize every Soldier, who cannot produce an authen- 
ticated discharge or pass, and throw him into the County Jail, 
until he can be convey'd to the Regiment to which he belongs ; 
or by some other means; but the Convention are much better 
Judges than I can possibly be of the proper method to be 
pursued. I can only affirm that unless some effectual method 
is devised and adopted, it will be impossible for us to keep 
the Field— r the old Countrymen, particularly the Irish, whom 
the Officers have injudiciously enlisted in order to fill up their 
Companies, have much contaminated the Troops ; and if more 
care is not taken on this head, for the future, the whole Army 
will be one mass of disorder, vice and confusion — altho I 
have so great reason to complain of the misconduct of this 
R^ment — I Must do the Officers (particularly the Field 
Officers) the justice to say, that their conduct is in general 
very satisfactory. 

The (Jentlemen of this Province with whom I have con- 
versed, seem a little too secure in the persuasion that the 
Highlanders and Regulators incapacitated from acting — Gen- 
eral Howe as well as myself is of a different opinion, so that 
upon the whole, the Convention's Vote of Virginia, to march 
their Militia may be attended with most salutary effects, and 
cannot with any bad ones — had I not considered the spirit 
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of desertion^ as an affair of very alarming nature; I should 
not have troubled the Convention with this Letter^ aa you will 
perceive that it contains no other matter of sufficient impor- 
tance for their perusal, but I once more request that they will 
take this affair into their consideration and devise some means 
of stifling the evil before it gets too great ahead. 

I am Sir« 
Your most obedt Humble servant 
CHARLES LEE. 
The Hone Edmd Pendleton 

President of the V. Convention. 

Hallifax 24th May 76. 
Sir 

A few days after our arrival here, we were joined by Colo. 
Mulenberg, with his Battalion. Many of his people seem'd 
discontented at marching farther, and about 20, or thirty have 
deserted, every possible step has been taken to regain them, 
in which I hope we shall succeed, that this spirit so dangerous 
and destructive to the service, may receive a proper discour- 
agement — As it is most likely, that these deserters, will 
endeavor to get into that part of the country from whence they 
came — May I Sir take the liberty to suggest, that if some 
order was given bv your honorable body, or by the Committee 
of Safety, to the Committees of those counties, and some reward 
offered to the Inhabitants, to exert themselves to take them — 
It might be attended with very good effects, as by that means, 
the soldiers wou'd be detained from deserting, when they found 
themselves unsafe even in their own neighbourhood, from which 
they expected both shelter and protection — By the best intel- 
ligence we can obtain we learn that the number of our Enemies, 
now at Cape Fear, are about three thousand men — We are 
yet in suspense as to their designs, but as we cannot lose sight 
of the probability that they mean to deceive us — we shall 
march with deliberation, and by the way of Newborn, that we 
may have it in our power to hasten to the assistance of either 
colony, as occasion may require — We expect in a short time 
to be made more certain of their measures, and hope to be 
able, to counteract them — The Gentn. we have conversed with 
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in this country seem very sanguine in their expectations, that 
we shall have nothing further to apprehend from the Regu- 
lators, and Highlanders — I confess I differ in opinion, and 
suspect, that we still shall have some trouble with them, of 
this at best, I am certain that it will be owing to fear more 
than virtue if we save not — It was with the greatest pleasure 
I read the resolutions respecting Independence, so probably 
entered into by your honorable Convention — Permit me 
through you Sir, to congratulate them upon an occasion so 
important, both as to its immediate and relative tendency and 
further — having unanimously determined to dissolve all con- 
nection with that state, who in contempt of every humble 
petition for a redress of Grievances, and in defiance of the 
dictates of Interest, affection & fortitude, were pursuing every 
cruel mode of oppression, which infatuated Tyranny cou'd 
devise ^r adopt — Attach'd by a thousand ties to your colony, 
I am made inexpressibly happy by an Event which must so 
much contribute to its advantage and honour — Genl Lee sets 
out this evening for Newborn, It is but justice to him, and I 
am certain it will give you satisfaction, to say, that the strict 
attention he pays to the duties of his station, his prudence 
and experience, and every step he has taken, gives an happy 
presage of those benefits which the department in particular 
which he commands, and the common cause in general will 
receive from his future services — I have the honor to be 
with the greatest respect Sir 

Your obt and most Hble Svt 

ROBT. HOWE 
[Endorsed 

The hon'ble Edmund Pendleton Esq 

President of the Convention, Williamsburg] 

Tarborough May 25th 1776— 
Sir 

As T think it my duty, to convey every information of 
the motions, or even the surmises of the motions, and inten- 
tions of the Enemy; to the Convention of Virginia, of whom 
I have so high an opinion, and for whom my veneration in- 
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creasfes daily ; I takfe the liberty to enclose copied^ of the lettert 
I have reed from General Moore, afad Mr Rutledge. — From 
the import of these tetters, you will see that the most probable 
conjecture, is, that their first object is S Carolina. — You 
will of course have time to put your province in some state 
of defence — I hope and conjure that no time may be lost, 
in attempting to raise batteries on the shoals, and banks of 
the rivers which form their respective channels. — I must 
likewise urge the necessity of immediately raising a body of 
Horse, the necessity of which I feel more sensibly every day. 
We cannot, really, do without thiem. — We met on the road 
two officers from S. Carolina a Mr Drayton, & Mr Elliott, whose 
business, is, to petition your Convention to permit theili, to re- 
cruit in Virginia, it not being possible to find men in their 
province. — It appears to me that on one hand it is absolutely 
necessary for the common safety, that this permission shou'd 
be given, on thie other, that many inconveniences will result 
from it. — Their Counties are so high, that, it may render 
the recruiting of the Virginia regimts more difficult — The 
men may grow exorbitant in their demands — the case is per- 
plexing, but of two evils we must chuse the least — Suppose 
Sir for I confess I speak at a venture, you were to order a 
draft from the volunteers of the different Regiments, that the 
Carol iners were to refund the bounty money wch had been 
given to your Men, and to add as a temptation, what they 
think proper. — do not believe that by adopting this method, 
many of the native Virginians, will offer themselves — The 
Irish I am persuaded will, in crowds — To this, one objec^ 
tion may be made, that you will purge your army of bad sub- 
jects, at the expense of another province — But I must ob- 
serve, that, the ordinances of S Carolina, are much better cal- 
culated to keep those sort of refactory spirits in order, than the 
Continental Ordinances* There laws are more severe — and 
severity is necessary for an Irish soldiery. — I am well ac- 
quainted with thei dispositions, and know that the lenient meas- 
ures, and familiar manners adopted to the genius of your 
people; only tend to Inspire the Irish with the spirit of stub- 
bomess, and mutiny. — I must repeat Sir, that I only offer 
an opinion, and wou'd not be thought to advise. — It is so 
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late at night, that you will pardon the conciseness of this Let- 
ter, and believe me to be with the greatest respect, Sir 
Your most obdt & Hble Svt 

CHAELES LEE 

P. S. The personal civil things to me expressed by Mr 
Rutledge, are left as they are, not through vanity but I really 
had not time to retrench them — As it is possible, that the 
mode I have hinted may occasion some discontent to the offi- 
cers, who have taken pains to form companies it may not be 
amiss, previous to any resolution to conflict with the Colo- 
nels. — 

"To The Honbla Edmund Pendleton, Esq:" 

Sir 

Being informed that the Enemy was about to leave the 
harbour, I march'd a strong Detachment to Crany Island, in 
order to protect the Inhabitants & Stock on that Quarter; as 
well as take advantage of any Accidents tJiat should befall so 
numerous a fleet, passing a narrow channel. 

The Enemy burnt four Vessels before they left the har- 
bour & ninety four Vessels, the Fowey and Otter included; 
passd Crany Island ; & came to anchor off SewelFs point. 

A Brig and Schooner got aground, about a mile & half 
below the Island ; but the men of War observing our motions ; 
hove up & come to anchor, as near them as the channel^ at half 
tide, would permit; & dispatched a couple of tenders to their 
assistance ; who got them off before morning. 

Next morning I reconnoitred Norfolk — Portsmouth & 
the Breast Works: — The latter is executed with Judgement, 
& effectual proof against small arms: I am sorry that some of 
our people had burnt the Bakehouse & ovens, as ihej would 
have been particularly serviceable to our Army; & we had it 
in our power to destroy them at any time. 

Some part of the Enemys Works ought to be destroyed: 
Great part of them may be made serviceable to us. 

In the meantime, I have order'd our men not to frequent 
the Breast Works at present, as it is ceryain that a pestilential 
disorder Raged in the fleet 
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There about 300 fresh graves some of them large enough 
to contain the Carcasses of a Corporals Command. 

Norfolk at present, is a standing monument of the Weak- 
ness of our Counsels, & feeble Efforts; before we were rous'd 
to a just sense of our Danger and Interests, The promiscuous 
Ruin of the places of Divine Worship, Administration of Jus- 
tice, and of the convenient & El^ant habitations of our friends 
as well as foes, produce feelings which Humanity cannot with 
propriety withhold. 

It is now in our power to secure Elisabeth River & some 
strong works at the New distillery & at the Bakehouse point, 
within the Breast Works erected by the Enemy, will effectually 
answer this purpose. 

It is the most advantageous post the Enemy can possess 
in Virginia for prosecuting their piratical War. It renders 
the Unhealthy posts of the great Bridge, Brittles & Suffolk 
of no consequence; We can have our Strength collected at- 
one or two places Contiguous; which will command respect 
from our Enemy, & establish better Orders and discipline. 

The Enemy will have no place to the Southward of Halli- 
fax to clean & repair their ships — should we keep them out of 
Elisabeth River. 

As it seems adviseable to take all possible measures to se- 
cure this River ; I beg leave to submit it to the consideration of 
your honble house — Whether it would not be adviseable to 
finish a large ship on the Stocks, & almost compleatM by Capt 
Porter, for a person Inimical to the Interests of America; at 
the same time to Build Row-galleys, floating Batteries, & fire 
floats, up the Eastern Branch. — 

How far the Departure of the Fleet, will affect the Re- 
solve of your Hone House relative to the Removal of Princess 
Ann — ^you will be pleas'd to inform : This much I b^ leave to 
Insinuate, that if your Troops are posted at the Distillery 
and Portsmouth point; the Inhabitants of Princess Ann may 
be of great service to them : 

It appears to me, that if the people most inimical to our 
Interest, & those most Exposed to depredation were remov'd; 
your officers with their attention, could prevent those at a dis- 
tance from Supplying or Corresponding to the Enemy. 
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The House has been pleas'd to allow £1000 for removing 
the poor, It is my opinion that it will take twenty thousand 
pounds to remove the poor & keep them alive, untill they can 
Raise Com. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obt. hubla Svt 

ADAM STEPHEN 
Suffolk 25th May 
1776— 
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TO 

J. TAYLOR ELLYSON, 

lAevJtenanirQiJivtTnof oj Virginia^ and President of the Board of Trustees of 

Richmond CoUege, in appreciation of his fidpfvl interest in historical scholar' 

ship at his Alma Mater and at large,as well as in recognition of his 

faiihfid service to Richmond College and to the Commonwealth of 

Virginia during a long period of years, the second issue of our 

Historical Papers is affectionately dedicated. 
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introbttctorp ^ote* 



In presenting the second issue of the Richmond College 
Historical Papers, an extended introduction is unnecessary. 
For the origin and purposes of this publication, we beg our 
readers to turn to the Introductory Note in the issue for 
1915. We wish now, however, to express our appreciation 
of the favorable reception with which our enterprise has 
been greeted. Subscriptions from Alumni, friends of the 
College, and persons interested in Virginia and American 
History have more than fulfilled our expectations. Kind 
words from everywhere have come to us, from those who 
are interested in the progress of scholarship at Richmond 
College and from historians and historical reviews generally. 
We have need of continued and larger assistance. We are 
still hoping for an adequate endowment that will make us 
independent of a college subsidy, generously bestowed by 
the Board of Trustees and President of Richmond College. 
We wish a larger subscription list. We also would grate- 
fully examine such original material bearing oh Virginia 
History as would be thought suitable for publication in 
our pages. 

This year, we take pleasure in publishing four essays, 
by former students of Richmond College, written while they 
were pursuing the study of History in our midst. It is with 
peculiar happiness that we can print, as the initial essay, 
the paper on "Virginia Loyalists," written by Mr. J. A. 
George, to whose memory last year's issue was dedicated. 
The original documents presented in the latter part of the 
"Papers" will also prove of interest. A number of valuable 
articles are at hand for 1917. 

Thanks are again extended by the Editor to the Presi- 
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dent and Board of Trustees of the College; to his former 
students* the authors of the articles here published, and to 
studentsof this year who are faith fully competing for the 
honor of appearing in succeeding issues; to those who have 
given financial help either by adding to our little endow- 
ment or by annual subscriptions; to Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, 
my associate; to Mr. Elarl G. Swem, the competent Assist- 
ant State Librarian; and to Mrs. Ada Ash- Anderson, for 
valuable aid in the difficult task of preparing the material 
for the press. 

D. R. ANDERSON, Editor. 
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VIRGINIA LOYALISTS, 1775-1783.* 
By John Alonza George, B. A., M. A. 

CHAPTER L 

TaE NUMBEB OF LOYALISTS IN VIRGINIA AND ThEIR LoOATION. 

The historical treatment of the number of Loyalists in Vir- 
ginia has been very superficial. The idea prevails that there 
were almost no people in Virginia who gave their allegiance 
to the King of England and against the State. Such is due to 
the fact that our Virginia histories were written in a patriotic 
and glorious mood and have failed to reveal the facts as set 
forth in our state documents. This neglect and disregard of 
loyalism by the local historians has led the national writers to 
take too much for granted concerning the period covered by the 

*Tlii8 essay is part of a master's dissertation submitted in June 
1913, by Mr. George, now unhappily deceased. The Ellyson History 
Medal was also won by this paper in the year named. In addition to 
the chapters published there were in the original manuscript other val- 
uable sections: (1) a Bibliography of 9 pages; (2) a table of coo- 
tents, preface, and extensive outline of the subject; (3) a chapter — 
"Chapter I," on Loyalism in America," 11 pages; (4) an appendix of 
23 pages, consisting of a valuable dictionary of loyalists, with 
brief biographical statements and references, completed only 
through "D"; and a chronological list and analysis of ordinances and 
laws passed by the Conventions and General Assembly. Mr. George 
intended pursuing his investigations on Virginia Lioyalists, as well as 
revising the text of his dissertation. The editor, with assistance from 
his associate, has gone over the manuscript many times in loving af- 
fection for his lamented friend, though the work remains in every 
sense Mr. George's, in composition as well as investigation. The 
editor believes this essay will be of value to students of the American 
Revolution; while he laments the fact that Mr. George could not 
prosecute his studies further in English and Canadian Archives. 
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Revolution in Virginia, The Loyalist or Tory element was an 
important factor in the State. That it did not consolidate and 
work unitedly as in other provinces was due more to the vigi- 
lance of the patriot party than to the lack of numbers among 
King George's followers. 

Compared with other States, it must be admitted that Vir- 
ginia was less burdened with disaffection than other colonies. 
It not only is conceded that Virginia had fewer Loyalists than 
any other State, but during the actual period of the Revolu- 
tion it was conceded by those who^ most wished for Loyalist 
sympathy and support that Virginia was the least loyal of all 
the colonies.^ Cornwallis had indeed invaded the Carolinas to 
arm the numerous Loyalists who resided there/ But he 
marched into Virginia with the intention only of destroying 
the stronghold of supplies which prevented him from conquer- 
ing the South.* 

Yet if we concede that the number of Loyalists in Vir- 
ginia was not so great, or the percentage so large, as in many 
of the other colonies, yet we should not think the number by 
any means small or insignificant. We repeat it, the Loyalists 
numbered up in the thousands and were a large element in the 
State. When we remember that Virginia was the largest and 
most populous of all the colonies, we can easily see how a large 
number of Loyalists could be suppressed — a number which in 
another State might have gained the upper hand. Of course, 
there can be given no definite figures as to how many there 
were even at any one period. All of our infonrwtion on the 
subject is fragmentary and our conclusions must be drawn from 
scattered facts and figures. Yet it is definite enough to give 
us ideas of the various centers of Loyalist sentiment at various 

iNarrative of Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. Letter to Lord Germain, 
July 18, 1781, 109. General Clinton to Major-General Phillips also says, 
"Virginia has in general been looked upon as hostile." April 26, 1781. 

sNarrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part III, June 11, 1871. Gen- 
eral Clinton to Lord Cornwallis: "Then there is no possibility of 
establishing order in any rebellious province on this continent with- 
out the hearty assistance of numerous friends. Th^ese, My Lord, are 
not, I think, to be found in Virginia." 

^Narrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part III, 95. 

*/&id., Part II, 109. 
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periods of the war and to enable us to approximate the numeri- 
cal strength for regions. 

Quite naturally the number of Loyalists varied with the 
times. When we come to consider the motives that led men 
to side with England it is not hard to understand the sudden 
changes that are recorded as to the numbers. Was the State in- 
vaded and was the enemy approaching in strength ? Then be- 
gan to swell the ranks of those who were called Loyalists.* 
Men in all ages act lai^ly from selfish motives, and self-preser- 
vation has always been nature's first law. The men of the 
Kevolution were no exception. Many were they who turned 
Tory to save their property and protect themselves from insult 
and bodily harnx.® This was especially true of the tidewater 
section. In Princess Anne county, in Norfolk county, on the 
Eastern Shore, men were at all times between two fires, the 
patriots on one side and English on the other. Their property 
was insecure in any event and numerous persons took the oath 
of alliance on both sides. This was a dangerous practice, 
and people in the counties of Princess Anne and Norfolk fre- 
quently found it so to their sorrow.^ Indeed, Loyalists of this 
character were only luke-warm and General Phillips did not 
count them as friends at all.® The Convention of the State 
recognized that some were forced to become Loyalists, and al- 
though a vigorous prosecution* was carried on against those who 
took the oath, clemency was generally granted. And (General 
Woodford was instructed to extend indulgence to those who 
had served with Dunmore contrary to their wishes.^® It was 
only in the eastern part of the State that this condition was 

^Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. I, 319, 517, 589; Vol. 
II, 170. 

•Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, Vol. II, 135, cites the 
instance of Mr. Maxwell. Vol. II, 133. Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Vol. XV, 148. 

TVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XIX, 165; Vol. II, 305. 

fiNarrative of Sir Henry Clinton, K. B., Letter of Major-General 
Phillips to Sir Henry CUnton, April 3, 1781. 

»Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog.. Vol. XV,. 148. 

loAmerican Archives, 4 series. Vol. IV, 84. 
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prevalent, and, of course, the number of such Tories decreased 
with the departure of the enemy's forces. 

On the other hand, there were a great many persons who 
suddenly became patriots on the ascendancy of that party. 
In truth there was a great number of people who were Loyalists 
at heart but who made a perfect show of patriotism to the 
State." These were the "Vipers in the bosom,'' who formed 
one of the iiu>st dangerous elements that the colonies had to 
contend with. They were often quiet and neutral, taking no 
active part/* But quite often they served in the militia and 
were a source of disaffection and disorganization in the ranks, ** 
The latter condition was more characteristic of the Valley and 
the western section of the State. Such a sentiment pervaded 
the county of Hampshire and under the lead of John Claypole^^ 
necessitated the use of a military force from without for its sup- 
pression. Large groups of these secret Loyalists in various 
sections formed chains of correspondence and held midnight 
meetings.^* They bound themselves with oaths^® for guidance 
in action when the occasion should be furnished. This lai^ 
class of secret enemies formed but a waiting throng watching 
and listening for the British armies.*® They were feared be- 
cause unknown; effective because too often unsuspected. It 
was to detect such people as these that the State Legislature 
passed an act** in May, 1777, requiring every male citizen 
above the age of sixteen years to take an oath of allegiance to 
the Commonwealth. 

But by far the most interesting Loyalists were those who 
were openly in sympathy with the King's cause, and who were 



i4Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. I, 589. 

isZWd.. VoL III. 149. 

ie/&i(f.. VoL II, 303, 305, 34, 107, 144, 163, 264-5. 126, 
255, 262. 

iTSee Account of Claypole's Insurrection. Chapter III. 

isCal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 155, 150-2, 179, 196. 

iHhid., Vol. I. 319. 

sovirglnla Gazette, September 22. 1777. American Archives. 4 
series. Vol. II. 162. 159. State Records of North Carolina. Vol. XV. 
560-561. Tarleton. the Campaign of 1780 and 1781, 289. Cal. of Va. St 
Papers, Vol. Ill, 149, 279. Stevens, Campaign in Virginia 1781, Vol. 
I. 379. 

ziHening's Statutes at Large, Vol. IX, 287, May 1777. 
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pereecTited and published and harassed by the patrit/ts. They 
were not inconsiderable in number, and by means of them we 
are enabled to locate the Loyalist centers, or strongholds. 

The eastern section of the State possessed by far the 
greatest number of Loyalists. Along aU the coast and water- 
ways there were cliques and clusters of them. The cause is 
not far to seek. Besides the dangers of attacks by British ships, 
we find the latest arrivals from England settling along the 
coast. Quite naturally most of the merchants lived in the sea- 
port towns, and these men being largely of Scotch descent and 
having their credit and business relations in England were to 
a man loyal. 

The heart of the Loyalist sentiment in Virginia and the 
region in which there were most Loyalists were the two counties 
of Princess Anne and Norfolk.** We have figures left to us 
which show that the great majority of the people were loyal 
to the King at the opening of the contest and unerring proof 
that this sentiment was persisted in by a large percentage of 
people throughout the contest. It is true that there were a 
large number of Scotch merchants" in Norfolk and Portsmouth 
and elsewhere in these two counties. But they formed but a 
small fraction of the number of Loyalists of Princess Anne and 
Norfolk counties. When Lord Dunmore set up the standard 
at Kemp's Landing the people flocked in to the number of 
three hundred and took the oath.** The next day at Norfolk** 
over five hundred fought and jostled their way to the books and 
gladly put on the red cloth, iJie sign of allegiance. At Ports- 
moutli and at other places the standard was set up and the 
oath administered to equally large numbers.** The country 

22Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 189, 252. Va Mag. of Hist and 
Blog., Vol. XIV, 246; Vol. XVII, 176. Lower Norfolk County Virginia 
AntiquarYf VoL II, 133, et seq, American Historical Review, Vol. XII, 
341, et 8eq. Letters of Tories of Virginia. American Archives, 4 
series, Vol. II, 1190, 1193. (Over 50 references.) 

28American Archives, 4th series, Vol. Ill, 1190, Statement highly 
exaggerated and colored. 

«4Am. Hist. Rev., Vol. XIII, Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. 
XrV, 385 

2B/5i(i., Vol. XII, 241, et seq. Letters of Virginia Tories. 

w/ftid., Vol. XII, 241, etc. 
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people all came in and gave allegiance^ claiming protection. 
Over three thousand/' including the negro slaves of patriots 
whom Dtmmore declared free, took the oath. Dunmore was 
in fine spirits and wrote that he soon expected to march to the 
interior.*' He b^an the formation of his Virginia regiment 
styled "The Queen's Own Loyal Raiment.'"' Even the dig- 
nified Scotch merchants and clerics volunteered to the number 
of thirty and marched to Kemp's.'® The stand for loyalty was 
so marked that the Northampton Committee writes to the Con- 
tinental Congress that it was said by the King's men "treason 
had not one abettor in the extensive county of Princess 
Anne.'"^ No show of resistance was made when a small de- 
tachment of troops seized the Holt printing press in Norfolk 
and carried it aboard ship.** A declaration to the upper coun- 
ties warning them not to invade or bear arms against the lower 
counties was signed by a large number.** When it became 
necessary for Dunmore to retire to his ships his large fleet was 
taxed to its utmost to receive the Loyalists** and their families. 
And the greater number remained on shore soon to be listed in 
the number of prisoners** whom Colonel Woodford secured. 
When the fleet left the harbor, many Loyalists and n^gro slaves 
were borne away.** 

But the departure of Dunmore with his large number of 
followers did not drain the country of Loyalists. The noted 
and desperate Josiah Phillips*^ was still able to muster bands of 



•ST American Archives, 4 series. Vol. Ill, 1622. Va. Oaiette, Dec. 
2, 1775, July 26, 1775, Dunmore to Lord Howe. Va. Mag. of Hist, and 
Biog.. Vol. XIV, 246. 

mi)id., 4 series. Vol. H, 159-161. 

29/5id., 4 series, Vol. II, 162. 

«oVa. Mag. of Hist, and Blog., Vol. XIV, 247. Letters of Virginia 
Tories. 

«iVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XIV, Nov. 1776. State Records 
of North Carolina, Vol. XI, 262. 

8>American Archives, 4 series, Vol. Ill, 1137, Letter of R. H. Lee 
to Washington. 

»«Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 25. 

84American Archives, 4 series. Vol. IV, 278. 

•Bibld., 4 series. Vol. IV, 293. 

s«Va. Gazette, Aug. 9, 1776. 

sTSee Case of Josiah Phillips, Chapter III. 
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fifty men and devastate the homes of patriots, and retire to the 
protection of his numerous friends and sympathizers. 

The absence of any foreign army from Dunmore's de- 
parture until Matthews' arrival in 1779 gave the patriots time 
to repress the Loyalists in Princess Anne and Norfolk coimtiee. 
Many of those who had been active and prominent Loyalists 
found it convenient to migrata The greater number rested 
quietly, waiting for the arrival of another force.*® And when 
that force arrived, the inhabitants true to their first show of 
loyalty crowded to the Portsmouth post*' But the severity of 
the patriots during the three preceding years had taught them 
to be more cautious in their zeal for the King. A day of 
reckoning was feared. And so while the number that declared 
itself loyal was considerable their zeal was much abated. Gen- 
eral Phillips wrote*® that they were but lukewarm friends and 
many he believed only friends for policy and safety's sake. 
They were of small worth to the army and in the end proved to 
be an added burden. 

As the British were successively reinforced by Generals Ar- 
nold, Leslie, Phillips, and finally Comwallis, the hopes and the 
courage of the Loyalists rose and the number daily increased. 
It was said that all below Surry had gone in as Loyalists seek- 
ing protection. Portsmouth was crowded with the army and 
its followers.** They had made their choice the second time 
and there was no remaining behind when Comwallis evacuated 
Portsmouth and moved to Yorktown. They went with him, 
bringing up the rear with General O'Hara to the number of 
about eight hundred.** Tarleton says of the number there were 
quite enough to man the batteries for a defense of the garrison.*' 
Old Mr. Ell^ood wrote that there were at least five hundred 
of the Loyalists with General Comwallis.** 

88Va. GazeUe, Sept 22, 1779. 

»»Cal. Va. St Papers, Vol. II. 189. 

4oNarratlve of Sir Henry Clinton, Appendix, 75, April 8, 1781. 

4iCal. Va. St Papers, Vol. II, 598, 189; Tarleton, History of Cam- 
paign, 1780 and 1781. 

42Correspondence of Comwallis, Ross, Vol. II, 227, Narrative of 
Sir Henry ainton. Part IV, 186. 

4«Tarleton, The Campaign of 1780 and 1781. 

**Va. Mag. of Hist, Vol. Ill, 215. 
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But when fortune began to fail the garrison at Yorktown 
and the prospect of succor became bad^ the Loyalists began to 
flee from the post" By ones and twos and then by boat loads, 
they fled across the bay in the silence of the night and hastened 
to their retreats in the fastnesses of Princess Anne swamps, and 
under the protection of their friends.** At the surrender many 
managed to flee in the Bonetta sloop of war and close on to 
two hundred fell into the hands of the patriots subject to the 
civil law. 

The number that had returned to Princess Anne and Nor- 
folk counties, joined with those that had remained, made up 
a motley host. A petition from the patriots of Princess Anne 
county complained that they were inferior*^ to the enemy who 
harassed them from the swamps. But the swamps could not 
hide them from the vengeance of the militia officers" who had 
determined to "scare up" Princess Anne county. It was recom- 
mended that cavalry be used to ferret them out*® Long lists** 
of prisoners taken for trial show their number, while the in- 
ability to secure a court"^ to sit on their cases reflects the temper 
of the county on loyalism« 

There was loyalism in other parts of Virginia besides Nor- 
folk and Princess Anne counties, but nowhere was it so wide- 
spread and proportionately so large. Nansemond*^* and Isle of 
Wight were two counties that furnished a good deal of toryism 
and much of its history in this respect is linked with the counties 
already discussed. The counties of Middlesex, Gloucester, 
York, Warwick, Richmond, Northampton, Elizabeth City, 
Westmoreland, all furnished large numbers. Richmond county, 
together with Westmoreland county, produced Fauntleroy 
Dye^' and his band of associates; the Dinwiddle*^* militia was 

4BCaL of Va. Stote Papers, Vol. IV, 516. 

4^'/5i(!., Vol. II, 542. 

*7ibid., Vol. II, 626. 

48/Md., Vol. II, 604. 

497Md., Vol. Ill, 21. 

50/bid., Vol. II. 670. 

5i/5id., Vol. Ill, 100. 

52/Md., Vol. II, 189. 

caj&id.. Vol., II, 145, 155. 

54/5id.. Vol. II, 303. 
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disaffected; the Williamsburg militia joined the enemy at its 
approach;** Northimiberland men deserted in numbers to the 
enemy;** a body of Loyalists was raised about South Key*^ 
and joined the enemy ; Gwynn's Island^* was noted for its dis- 
affection, and trading, and guiding the enemy during the whole 
war. The names of Wormeley, Beverley, Brockenbrough, Cor^ 
bin, John Randolph Grymes stamp this section as having a 
Loyalist element.*® For these men were influential and the 
crowd generally followed their lead. Nimibers of such per- 
sons were seized*® on the approach of the enemy to keep the 
large crowd of fishermen in subjection. 

The two counties of Northampton and Accomac on the 
Eastern Shore were next in order of loyalism after Princess 
Anne and Norfolk counties. No doubt the long sea coast 
lying open to attack from all sides was partly the cause of this 
disaffection. However that be, there were large numbers*^ of 
Tories present during the whole course of the war. Many times 
this section was openly loyal,®^ carrying on a profitable trade 
with the enemy. They were anxious to aid the British upon 
various occasions*' and only waited encouragement from an 
armed force. The "internal enemy," as they were termed, were 
great in nimiber.** Two hundred, or more, opposed the draft 
for troops in May, 1781.** The Rev. John Lyons** was per^ 
mitted to live openly as a Loyalist. The most severe methods 
did not suffice to crush this spirit among the peopla The 
fishermen were notoriously disaffected. The shore became the 
refuge of many of the Loyalists who followed Comwallis to 
Yorktown. Privateers lurked along its shores and found 
friendly hands to assist. 



65Cal. of Va. State Papers, Vol. Ill, 60. 

567&i(j., Vol. II, 305. 

57North Carolina State Records, Vol. XV, 560-561. 

fiscal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 174, 240. 

B9Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. I, 221. 

«oCal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 196. 

«i/&id., Vol. I, 528; Vol. II, 339. 

627Md., Vol. II, 177. 

«8Va. Gazette, September 22, 1779. 

«*Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 441. 

M/ftid., Vol. II, 134, 141. 

««/&W., Vol. II, 305. 
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In the northwest along the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
border there were bands formed who often helped Loyalists to 
escape. They were not large, however, in force and not openly 
active. 

In the neighborhood of Lynchburg, a Tory bond waa 
formed by Hook and his friends. There were also a number of 
Loyalists throughout the county of Campbell. Severe methods 
soon quelled them, however^ and as they had little aid from the 
enemy, their number never grew to be dangerous. 

Up in the northern part of the Vtdley, in Hampshire 
county, along the south fork of the Potomac River on what is 
known now as Lost River, in the bounds of the present Hardy 
county, was formed one of the largest insurrections during the 
war. John Claypole,*^ a Scotchman, led a bond of men into 
revolt against authority. The number of his followers was so 
great as to require outside aid to quell the disturbance and 
arrest the leaders. 

The rest of the Valley, settled as it was by the liberty-loving 
Germans, was comparatively free from Loyalists.** 

In the west the number of Tories is hard to determine, from 
the fact that they formed roving bands,** and that a large num- 
ber associated themselves with the Indians,^* which makes the 
study of the Loyalists of the west exceedingly difficult 

One of the best ways of ascertaining the sentiment of 
these western folk is to note the disposition of its militia. If 
we judge by that we must conclude that there was a large 
amoimt of loyalism in the west. Colonel William Preston, 
writing from Montgomery county to the Governor, who asks 
for aid for General Greene, states that the "backwardness of the 
militia is due to the disaffection of more than one-half of the 
people, which appears to be gaining ground every day.'"^ In 



•TCal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 40, 58, 113, 139, 262, 284, 537, 624; 
Vol. Ill, 57, 410. 

«8Kercheval, The History of the Valley. Cal. of Va. St Papers, 
Vol. 1, 473. Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biol., Vol. X, 113. The Germans 
of the Valley, John W. Wayland. 

«»Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog.. Vol. I, 123. 

Tocal. of Va. St Papers, Vol. Ill, 171, 213. 

Ti/M<f., Vol. II, 264, 266. 
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Aiigusta and Rockingham counties, the draft was openly re- 
sisted at the approach of the enemy/* In Washington county 
the militia was disaffected and steadily deserting/* The Bed- 
ford county companies refused to serva^* We hear the com- 
missary officials complain that collecting stores was very diffi- 
cult in a country "disaffected beyond description."^* 

Insurrection of the loyalists in these western regions was 
by no means rare. In Montgomery county/® Colonel Preston 
was daily expecting an uprising, and it was difficult to get the 
patriots to enlist and leave home on that account. The situation 
in Augusta^^ was much the same. Indeed, in that county a 
Tory company^* of seventy-five members was enrolled which took 
the oath of alliance to the King and bade defiance to the 
militia. 

The roving bands of Tories gave much worry. They were 
usually equipped with horses and formed a sort of cavalry.^' 
These bands, as well as great numbers of individuals, resorted 
to the Indians^ and often were more cruel in leading the attacks 
on the settlers than the Indians themselves. In Washington 
coimty the renegade Tori^ were especially nimierous.*® The 
notorious and cruel Sam Girty allied his band of Tories with 
the Indians in Lincoln County, which was a very disaffected 
neighborhood." 

Often the Tories would go out to the mountain fastness 
and there band together in large numbers. Such was 
true in Washington and Montgomery counties.** Various 
other Loyalist centers were Jefferson coimty,** on the Yadkin 
River,** on both sides of the North Carolina and Virginia line, 

T2CaL of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 126, 262. 266. 

78/6i(t., Vol. II, 107, 555, 143. 

74j6itf., Vol. II, 144. 

T5/6i(l., Vol. Ill, 140. 

T«/fti<l., Vol. II, 264, 265. 

TT/ftid., Vol. Ill, 102. 

T8Va. Gazette, Aug. 29. 1777. 

T»Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. III. 4. 

Mihid,, Vol. III. 4, 171, 213. 

sijftid., Vol. III. 277. 280. 

82/6W., Vol. II, 183. 

^^Ihid^ Vol. Ill, 120. 

84Va. Blag, of Hist, and Biog., VoL I. 123. 
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at the headquarters of the Dan and Ararat Rivers," and in 
Ohio, Monongalia and Yohogania counties. 

There is no doubt but that there were a goodly number of 
Loyalists in the west On two separate occasions insurrections 
became of such severe character that methods were used not 
strictly in accordance with law in suppressing the Loyalists. 
And it became necessary for the Legislature to grant special 
indemnity.®* 

CHAPTER 11. 
Classes from Which thb Loyalists Came. 

It has been long the boast of Virginia that the best fami- 
lies of the colony were patriots, a condition of affairs much 
less true in other colonies. In part this boast is true. But, on 
the other hand, the names of Wormeley, Beverley, Robinson, 
Grymes were, in that day, well-known and held in high esteem 
as being of the best stock of the Old Dominion. In fact, a part 
of the eastern aristocracy was inclined to be loyaL If one 
thiiks that the Loyalists of Princess Anne and Norfolk coun- 
ties were all Scotch or from the lower class, he errs. Such men 
as Jacob EUegood and Judge John Saunders*^ were of the best 
families in the colony. 

But the larger part of the Loyalists were not of the upper 
class, just as the large body of patriots were not of the aris- 
tocracy. In every walk of life we find them. Indeed, class dis- 
tinctions fade when we attempt to classify the sources of 
loyalism. From the lord of "Rosegill"®* down to the humble 
fisherman of Eastern Shore who by night supplied his King's 
ships, we find men from every class actuated by the same 
motives of loyalty. 

The merchant class especially along the coast were loyal 
to the King.*® Their goods came from over the water where 

85Va. Mag. of Hist, and Blog., Vol. I, 6 and 7. 

8«Hening's Stotutes at Large, Vol. IX, 374; Vol. X, 92; Vol. 
II, 135. 

sT^Ryerson's American Loyalists and their Times, Vol. II, 196. 

88«*Bo«e(^in/* home of the Wormeleys In Middlesex. 

8»See the Intercepted letters of Virginia Tories, Va. Mag. of Hist, 
and Blog., Vol. XIV, 126, 136, 347, et seg. 
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many of them had lately been reeident, they had businesa and 
family connections across the water, and their property de- 
pended upon the stability of the government Those who fled 
had to leave behind goods and slaves. ^^ They had too much at 
stake for revolution, and by nature and sentiment were dis- 
inclined to it. 

The office-holders can hardly be said to have constituted a 
class as in the colony of Massachusetts. Men, like John Ran- 
dolph,®^ the last attorney of the crown, and of one of the most 
aristocratic families of the State, went away with Dunmore and 
resided in England. However, this class was very smalL Men 
in minor positions, such as mail carriers, very often kept their 
peace and their jobs.'* Quite often the lower county officials, 
such as justices of the peace,** were loyal and failed to prose- 
cute the followers of the crown. This class did not suffer the 
indignities and insults heaped upon the officials in other 
colonies. Small disturbances were recorded but the officials 
took warning in many cases and quietly retired to England.** 

The lawyers, almost to a man, were patriots.*' But law- 
yers were then not so numerous as now, although perhaps quite 
as eager to be on the side with the crowd. 

The preachers as a class form quite a complex problem* In 
the Episcopal** and Methodist Churches*^ there was a large 
amount of loyalism. It was quite natural that these men who 

»oAmerican Archives, 4 series, VoL II, 159-161. 

»iVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., VoL XV, 149. 

»*Haddon, Letter to N. Coffin, American Archives, 4 series. Vol. II. 

osCal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 138, 591. 

•4For instance Colonel Qeorge Mercer, Sabine's American Loy- 
alists. 

esSee Exceptions to Rule, John Wickham of Richmond, Va., who 
seryed in the Queen's Rangers. He helped defend Burr in his trial 
for treason. Sabine's American Loyalists. 

»<tMeade, Vol. I, Introd. Chap., "The attachment of some few of 
the clergy to the cause of the king subjected the church itself to sus- 
picion." 

»7Cal. of Va. St Papers, Vol. II, 150-52. James Parker, acting col- 
onel commander, says of the Methodists: "A certain set of preachers 
called Methodists are preaching a doctrine of passive obedience, and 
point out the horrors of war in so alarming a manner that it has 
caused many to declare that they would die rather than kill an 
enemy." The writer suggests that possibly the ministers preached 
this doctrine under instructions from Wesley. 
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generally are of a more conservative nature and abhor blood- 
shedy should be inclined to the established order. As a rule they 
had received their education in England, and were more An- 
glicized than the average American. Their connection with the 
Church in England was that of a child to parent Besides, the 
Established Church was dependent on the government of Eng- 
land for its existence, and it might well fear the evils that 
would attend revolution.'® It is not known definitely just how 
many of the ministers were disaffected. But there were many 
prominent men among them. John Lyons, of the Eastern 
Shore, William Andrews, John Bruce, Mr. Harrison, Jona- 
than Boucher, John Brunskill, Mr. Macrea, Mr. Wingate, John 
Agnew and Thomas Johnson are the most prominently men- 
tioned. The history of the relation of the Church and the State 
and the activity of the ministers as Loyalists is an absorbing 
subject** But in justice to the Church it is but fair to say that 
a large number of her ministers were patriots. Instances are 
not lacking where they held important positions upon commit- 



»8Meade, VoL I, Introd. Chap., "At the commencement of the war 
of Revolution, Virginia had ninety-one clergymen (E^piscopal) of- 
ficiating in one hundred and sixty-four churches and chapels; at its 
close, only twenty-eight ministers were found laboring in the less 
desolate parishes of the state." 

»oThe activity of these men consisted chiefly in open preaching 
against tha revolution. This was begun early by the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, and continued openly until prohibited by an act of the legis- 
lature (Hening, Vol. X, 170, 268, Oct. 1776). The Rev. John Brunskill 
made bold to reprove two continental officers who attended his ser- 
vices in uniform. But his congregation severely condemned him and 
prevented his preaching again. (Meade. Vol. II, 20.) The Rev. John 
Lyons of Eastern Shore openly traded with the enemy. For this 
he was seized, tried by court-martial, imd confined to the interior for 
five years. (See Cal. of Va. St Papers, Vol. II, 305, 362; Meade, Vol. 

I. 265; Journal of the Council and Executive, Oct. 26, 1782.) The 
Reverend William Andrews and John Bruce, who Joined Lord Com- 
wallis, were prohibited from preaching. These men were so ill-treated 
that they petitioned for and were granted permission to leave the 
state. (See Cal. of Va. St Papers, Vol. Ill, 131; Vol. 11. 56; Journal 
of Council and Executive, June 15, 1782.) Mr. Macrae, for indifference 
to patriotism, was taken out at night and fiogged. (See Meade, VoL 

II, 35.) Pamphlets were seized from Rev. Mr. Wingate and burned 
because of their loyal sentiments. (See Rives, Life and Times of 
James Madison. Vol. I. 96.) Rev. Thomas Johnson was published for 
drinking a health to King Cteorge over a glass of grog in a tavern. He 
later recanted. (See Va. Gazette. Dec. 9. 1775.) 
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tees of safety,^®*^ acted as chaplain and even as coloneP®^ in the 
army. But the taint of loyalism had hurt the Church and was 
partly the cause of the suspension of the salaries of the min- 
isters during the war.^®* The Baptist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations furnished few or no Loyalists. 

But the largest class of Loyalists were those who came from 
the everyday walks of life. They were the fishermen and folk***' 
of the Eastern Shore who traded with Dunmore's tenders. 
They were the pilots and the majority of the folk of Gwynn's 
Island. They were the rank and file of Princess Anne f armera, 
laborers and mechanics. They were the desperadoes who plun- 
dered with Phillips, the disaffected and openly rebellious men 
under Claypole in Hampshire county. The large number of 
disaffected on the Eastern Shore^®* and the recalcitrant militia 
of the west, the men who formed the roving bands that lurked 
in the mountains, the men who stirred up insurrections in many 
western counties — all these went to swell the number of 
Loyalists whom we class as the ordinary folk. Some of them 
were intensely loyal, some acted for self-interest or protection, 
some hoped for reward and gain. 

The Quakers have often been classed as Loyalists because 
of the fact that they refused to bear arms. Such a classifica- 
tion is hardly justified now, though at the period of the Revo- 
lution, a n^ative attitude was considered inimical. The oath of 
all^ance*^* was changed from swearing to affirming so that 
they might conform without violating their religious tenets. 
But since they refused to bear arms they were forced to pay 
first a double**** and then a treble tax, and finally to pay for 
substitutes serving in the army in their stead. Congress had 
early declared them enemies, and many were seized in Penn- 
sylvania and sent to Virginia for safekeeping.***^ They were 

loopor instance Rev. Samuel McCrosky, Chairman of Northampton 
Committee of Safety. Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog. XIV, 255. 

loiCol. Muhlenberg (See Meade, 314, Vol. II. Variously referred 
to in Cal. of Va. St. Papers.) 

io2Hening, Vol. IX, Acta of Legislature 1777, Vol. X, 1778, et seg, 

losva. Mag. of Hist and Biog.. XIV, 247. 

io4Stevens, Campaign in Virginia, 1780-1781, Vol. I, 379. Letter of 
Sir Geo. Germain. Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 177, 411, 196. 

losHenlng, Vol. X, 28, May 1779. 

106/fti^., Vol. IX, 551. Oct. 1778. 

lOTGilpln. Exiles In Virginia, 95, et aeg. 
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plentiful in Virginia in Frederick and Berkeley counties. At 
first they were considered harmless religious fanatics, but later 
some of them were charged with giving intelligence to the 
enemy, and probably with some truth. 

The Germans of the Valley gave the patriots very little 
trouble as Loyalists. Indeed, these liberty-loving Teutons were 
almost whoUy for independence. Very few of them have been 
recorded as Loyalists. In the Claypole insurrection, the home 
of Jacob Brake was used as a rendezvous for the disaffected, 
among whom were a number of Germans.*®* 

A final class of persons who can hardly be classed as 
Loyalists, were the negro slaves. Yet from their activity and 
the amount of trouble they gave the patriots, they could easily 
outrank many other classes of Loyalists. They were a part of 
the internal enemy, and although not acting out of zeal or for 
the British government, were actuated by motives ofttimes more 
noble than their white colleagues. Their number was consider- 
able and they were the dread of many a neighborhood. Their 
activities*®* were by no means insignificant. 

io»Contrary to statements of Kercheval and John Walter Way- 
land; Va. Mag. of Hist and Biog., Vol. X, 113. 

io9At the beginning of hostilities, Lord Dunmore made the mis- 
take of attempting to free and arm all the slaves against the "rebel" 
masters. The sight of these blacks dressed in full ' regimentals with 
the red placard across their breasts "Liberty for Slaves/' hurt more 
than helped Dunmore. Nevertheless, several hundred negroes flocked 
in to his standard and volunteered, and were armed. Several hundred 
were carried on board of the fleet But a malignant fever soon began 
its deadly work and carried off many. Hardship and poor food helped 
to complete the ravages of disease, and Dunmore's "Ethiopian Corps" 
came to a sad end. Throughout the war the slaves were actively hos- 
tile. The legislature passed an act, 1775, permitting capital punishr 
ment for slaves Joining the enemy or bearing arms. But this did not 
prevent constant running away and joining the enemy. They car- 
ried them intelligence, stole and murdered, fought with tories against 
the peaceful neighborhood. At the approach of Comwallis, several 
hundred crowded to him, and many were taken away to New York. 
The French forces acting with the American army even secreted them. 
Trial for disaffectionv death in many instances, working in the mines, 
were all resorted to in a continual effort to suppress these deluded 
and unfortunate slaves. Of the numerous references used in above 
are Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. I, 477, 557; Vol. II, 62, 90, 523, 198, 
218, 411, 536, 568, 604; Vol. Ill, 44, 183, 189, 266, 287, 493, 525. American 
Archives, 4 series, Vol. II, 159; Vol. Ill, 1190, 847. 1669. Va. Gazette. 
Aug. 5. Dec. 2. 1775; Jan. 26, 1776. Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. 
XIV. 246-7, 385; XV, 290, 406. Journal of Council and Executive, June 
25, Sept. 5, 1777. Hening, Vol. IX, Laws 1775. 
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Indeed, in concluding this chapter on the classes from 
which the Loyalists came, we can make no better summary than 
to quote Sir Oeorge Collier, who, writing to Sir Henry Clinton, 
said :*^* "All ranks will resort to the English standard." 

CHAPTER III. 
Activity of the Loyalists. 

After all the point of most interest in discussing the 
Loyalists is a description of their activities. Just as a man's 
action is the criterion for judging his character, so the things 
that the Loyalists did are what make their names live on. 

The first question that presents itself when we consider 
activity, is organization. Did the Loyalists in Virginia have 
any system, or orgaAization ? In a word, how far was the 
Revoluti(m in Virginia a matter of civil strife? The answer 
to the question explains in a sense the mode of activities em- 
ployed by the Loyalists. There was no definite organization of 
the Loyalists in this State. Many centers of loyalism at 
various periods during the war gave their little bands, and 
secret cliques, and groups of men who acted unitedly.^** Very 
few of them ever became bold enough to act on the offensive, 
except when a British force was near at hand. It was thus that 
the little bands sprang up, and the first appearance of organi- 
zation was a clustering about the enemy. When the British 
troops \e£ty the Loyalists did not cling together. Dunmore did 
the Loyalist cause in the State much harm by carrying away 
the first large group of Loyalists that came together. This de- 
pendence upon the British army was marked ever after. The 
only Loyalist regiment^^* ever attempted in the State during 
the war was that raised by Dunmore, and the largest portion 
of this was carried away. While the other colonies were mus- 
tering twenty-five Loyalist regiments, Virginia raised not one 

"oVa. Gazette, Sept 25, 1779. 

iiiCal. of Va. St. Papers, VoL II, 155, 193, 252. 339, 670, 161; Vol. 
Ill, 21, 149; Vol. II, 646; VoL II, 126; Am. Hist Rev., VoL I, 444, et seg., 
case of Josiah PhiUips, by W. P. Trent. 

iisThe Queen's Own Loyal Va. Regiment, American Archives, 4 
series. Vol. II, 162. 
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complete battalion. Many a Loyalist had to leave his Virginian 
home and stock and wealth because there was a failure to give 
mutual aid by organization. Indeed the Loyalists appeared 
disconcerted, timid and without energy when tiie British army 
was absent Much of this lack of organization is due no doubt 
to the vigilance of the patriots in preventing the Loyalist spirit 
from crystallizing. In every way they bent their energies to 
crush out the secret enemy *Vithin the bosom." The results 
stood out plainly, for there was no organization and little of the 
martial spirit of organization among the people as a whola 
But the scattered and spasmodic uprisings were an interesting 
indication of the sore within the body politic These we shall 
study along wilii the activities clustering about the British 
forces. 

The patriots had made special efforts to crush the leading 
Loyalists and drive them from the State. If they could ruin 
the leaders they need not fear the people of more humble rank. 
This policy was soon productive of the desired results — ^there 
was a lack of Loyalist leaders to whom the people of that faith 
could turn and about whom their faith could produce works. 
The great number of Loyalists of Virginia did their leading 
work in other colonies. Many went to New York and helped 
liiere to swell the ranks of liie Loyalist r^ments.*^* Vir- 
ginians enlisted*** and received commissions in the regular 
army. A Virginian, Beverley Robinson,*" raised the Royal 
American Regiment in New York. Not even a Loyalist writer 
was*** permitted to reside in the State of Virginia. 

In the eastern part of the State the Loyalists were most 
active in the opening period of the war. They were large in 
numbers, supported by an armed force, were daily expecting a 

iisprominent among these were John Randolph Gnrmes, John 
Wickham, Charles Caulbaum, Captain John Saunders, Captain James 
Parker, and John Johnson. 

"*Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. Ill, 213. James Parker writes 
from New York. "Several of the Virginians gone home disgusted, 
only 450 remain of a brigade which lately consisted of 900." 

i"Va. Mag. of Hist, and Blog., Vol. XIV, 241, et «cg. 

ii«Sablne, The American Loyalists. Introductory Sketch, "I know 
of no loyalist writer In Virginia." 
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larger force to invade and stamp out the rebellion in a short 
time.^^^ In this confident frame of mind and with sach bright 
prospects, their activities were open and bold. From the time 
when Dunmore made Norfolk his post and brought his fleet to 
that place the two counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne be- 
came hotbeds of loyalism. 

The English forces were supplied with provisions'^* and 
intelligence^'^ was given them of the movements of the militia. 
Fishermoi and truckmen and pilots found it profitable to be 
Loyalists. Men went forward and enlisted'**^ under the British 
arms, volunteered to defend'^' the passes of the county against 
the ''upper men." They swore alliance to King George and 
drank his health over many a bumper of wine. They violated 
the Continental Association'^^ in flagrant disregard of the Con- 
vention of 1YY5."* They went on expeditions against the 
patriots,'** they engaged in privateering,'** they occasionally 
murdered,'** they plundered and held the law in open con- 
tempt'*' Force and fear of the patriots alone checked them. 
To publish a Loyalist to the world was to mark him, and a 
day of reckoning would surely coma But the presence of 
an armed force was the intoxicant of loyaliam, and the red 
uniform maddened them into action. Bands'** were formed 
and frequent meetings were held. They incited slaves to re- 
volt'*® and run away from their "rebel" masters. They in- 

iiTVarions intercepted letters of Virginia tories, Va. Mag. of Hist 
and Biog., Vol. XIV, 241, et seq. 

ii8Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog.. Vol. XV. 409. 411-412; Cal. Va. St 
Papers, Vol. II. 279, 379. 

iiBAmerican Archiyes, 4 series. Vol. III. 1192. 1632. Journal 
Comm. Safety. 143, 160. Tarleton. The Campaign of 1780-1781. 28^. 
336. Va. Gazette. March 15, 1776. 

laova. Mag. Hist, and Biog.. Vol. XIII, 129. et aeq., Vol. XIV. 247. 
et seq. American Archiyes. 4 series. Vol. II, 162. Am. Hist Rey.. Vol. 
XII. 341-347. 

"iVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog.. Vol. XV. 193. 

iM/&id., Vol. XIV, 246. 

iMHening, Vol. IX, 101-106. 

i2*Cal. Va. St Papers, Vol. III. 91. 

i25/6id., Vol. II, 511. 

"6/6i(j., Vol. II, 511. 

iM/ftid., Vol. II, 511. 

i2876itf.. Vol. II, 411. 155. 

"»Va. Gazette, Sept 23. 1775. 
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duced the militia to desert^*^ and discouraged others from join- 
ing l^e American army. And when drafts were ordered to be 
made by the county lieutenants, or field recruiting officers^ tiie 
Loyalists often resorted to open opposition."* They harbored 
the enemy,"* they refused to keep the fasta*** ordained by Cour 
gress, they refused to testify**^ against their friends and would 
not serve on juries when called upon."*^ These and other activi- 
ties too numerous to discuss, mariced tiiie centers of Ic^alty in 
the colony at various stages in the war. But the action with 
rare**' exceptions was grouped about a large British force. It 
began**^ when Dunmore resorted to Norfolk and raised the 
English standard. And this civil strife, as it soon developed 
to be, continued on until after the surrender of Comwallis, 
when the patriots were able to turn upon them in sufficient force 
to crush them. 

Dunmore chose wisely when he sdected Princess Anne and 
Norfolk counties as his retreat when the state of affairs in the 
colony became critical. Friends were waiting there for him, 
and they v^ere active followers. With the first aggressive move 
that Dunmore made, the march to Kemp's Landing in an at- 
tempt to intercept a shipment of pov^der, he was joined by 
about twenty-three Scotch Loyalists.*** And vdien the standard 
was erected on the following day at Mrs* Logan's home, over 
three hundred*** people came in from the immediate neigh- 
borhood and swore alliance to the sovereign of England. The 
red cloth,*^^ worn as the sign of loyalty, became the badge of 
honor. At Norfolk the Loyalists vied vdth each other to see 
who should be near the head of the list of the five himdred that 



180 American Archives, 4 series, Vd. Ill, 89. 

isiCal. of Va. St Papers. 

istAmerlcan Archives, 4 series. III, 92. 

i»8Va. Gazette, June 7, 1776. 

"♦Cal. of Va. St Papers. Vol H. 8€2. 

i85/M(f.. Vol. Ill, 100. 

i8«Case of Josiah Phillips. 

i87if we except the early preaching against revelation br snch 
men as Jonathan Boucher. 

i»«Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XIV, 247, et teq, 

i«»Amer. Hist Rev., Vol. XII, 841-47. Intercepted letters of Vir- 
ginian tories. 

i4oLower Norfolk Ckinnty Virginia Anticiuanr, Vol. IT, 13S. 
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signed.*" Dunmore writes*** that the whole lower country is 
ready to arm if properly encouraged, and he proceeded to the 
organization of the Queen's Own Loyal Virginia Regiment*** 
He also hoped to organize the slaves of the colony whose masr 
ters were patriots, and to that end he issued his prodanxation*** 
declaring such slaves free, and directing them to repair to his 
standard. Then he put them into his '* Ethiopian Corps.' '"* 
And so rapidly did his ranks swell that he had visions of in- 
vading the interior of the colony. To Jacob Ellegood, a promi- 
nent man of an old, aristocratic. Princess Anne family,*** he 
granted a captain's commission with authority to enlist one hun- 
dred men. Colonel Willoughby,**^ at his command, ordered 
the Princess Anne militia to assemble and repair immediately 
te the Governor's aid. But this order was not obeyed. The 
people of the neighborhood seemed to be in full accord with the 
Governor and issued a proclamation of warning*** to the upper 
country forces who were reported marching on Norfolk, that 
they would consider any invasion civil war and would defend 
the passes of the county against such an attempt with their 
lives. Offers of reward and persuasion were used to influence 
the doubtful inhabitants. Tory leaders went about the coun- 
try stirring up the people for the King."® 

But a change was approaching. Many of those who had 
thought discretion the better part of valor and had consequently 
taken the oath of allegiance from Dunmore while at heart really 



i«iVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XTV, 247, et seq. Va. Gazette, 
Dec. 2. 1776. 

lA^American Archlyes, 4 series, Vol. II, 159. Letter to Sir George 
Germain. 

148/Md., Vol. II. 159-161. Va. Gazette, Jan. 26, 1776. 

i44American Archiyes, 4 series, VoL II, 159-161. Va. Mag. Hist and 
Blog., Vol. XIV, 247, et aeq. 

iMAmerican Archiyes, 4 series. Vol. II, 159-161. 

i4oJacob EUegood was captured and spent flye years in imprison- 
ment for his adherence to the goyemor. 

i47Colonel Willooj^by was acquitted by the Committee of Safety 
as acting under duress. Va. Gazette, May 10, 1776, also May 17, 1776. 
He did not, as some histories of Virginia report, go oyer to the British 
again. 

i«8Va. Mag. of Hist and Biog., XV, 193. 

"•/did., XVII, 176; Vol. Xrv, 390. 
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patriots, were made glad by the approach of the patriot forces 
under Colonel Woodford. The English and the Loyalists^*^ 
were defeated at Great Bridge*** and retreated precipitately 
towards Norfolk when Dunmore boarded the fleet with his fol- 
lowers. The most influential families"* in that place went 
with him on board. The fleet was taxed to its full capacity to 
contain those who sought refuge, and many were unable to get 
aboard or unwilling to leave their property behind at the mercy 
of the "rebels." Those who had lately banquetted Lord Dun- 
more on the return after the affair at Kemp's were now quite 
willing to remain humble and peaceful — ^if but allowed to re- 
main. 

On the night that Colonel Woodford entered Norfolk with 
the patriot army there was some rioting on the part of the 
bolder Loyalists, and Alexander (Gordon and Colond Willoughby 
were both arrested as an example of what would follow any dis- 
order. Then the fleet and the army faced each other, watdb- 
ing and waiting. Dunmore in the meanwhile had been rein- 
forced by the barges and tenders of his Loyalist friends. With 
these he was able secredy to bring off others who wished to 
leave the town, and many more from the Eastern Shore.**^* 

But the critical position of those on board the fleet soon 
forced the issue. When water and provisions were denied to 
Lord Dunmore and the relations in general had become very 
strained he decided to fire on l^e town. In the meanwhile 
many of the Loyalists had fled"* and the patriot army was in 
full control. 

The threat to fire upon the town was of l^e nature of glad 
tidings to the patriots. The town of Norfolk was known and 



i6ova. Gazette, Dec. 16, 1775. 

151/Md.. Dec. 16, 1775. 

iB2For a list of tlLose who went on board with Dunmore as weU as 
detailed information on the excitement of the event, consult: Cal. Va. 
St Papers, Vol. Ill, 542. Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, 
Vol. Ill, 49; Va. Mag. Hist and Biog., XV, 149; Simcoe's Journal, 309; 
North Carolina State Records, XI. 353. Va. Mag. of Hist, Vol. III. 
151-161. 

iBsAmerican Archiyes, 4 series. Vol. II, 159-161. 

"4Am. Hist Rev., Vol. XII, 341-47. Va. Mag. of Hist, Vol. Ill, 
160. 
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hated as a nest of loyalism. The patriots had already threat- 
ened to bum the place, and that was the chief fear of its in- 
habitants. And so when on January 1, 1776, after several 
hours of cannonading of the place, Lord Dunmore sent a small 
parly to set fire to the buildings on the water front, the patriots 
not only did not attempt to check the flames but applied the 
torch to a majority of the houses in the center and rear of the 
towiL So that the burning of Norfolk, while begun by Dun- 
more, can be truly charged to the patriots.**^* "What houses 
were left standing were later destroyed by order of the Con- 
vention. This was, in fact, the first act in the civil struggle 
that existed in Princess Anne during the whole war.^^* This 
was followed with the attempt by the Committee of Safety to 
ranove aU the inhabitants of the lower counties^'^^ to Ihe in- 
terior, in an effort to break the spirit of the Loyalists. 

Since the town and the whole country about Norfolk was 
devastated, and his crew and refugee Loyalists were in the 
direst straits on shipboard, Dunmore left the ruins of Norfolk 
and began his cruising and plimdering along the coast But 
the condition of the Loyalists on board was horrible.^*^* Crowded 
quarters, poor and insufficient food, and finally disease worked 
death and horror among these wanderers from hom^ who had 

is'Va. Histories are, in general, whoUy wrong in charging Don- 
more with the destruction of Norfolk. (1) For hatred of Norfolk by 
npper counties and threats to bum, see North Carolina State Records, 
XI, 353. Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Intercepted letters of tories, VoL 
XIV, 129, 246, et aeq. Lower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, 
Vol. II, 82. Va. Gazette, Dec. 3, 1775. (2) Evidence from Intercepted 
letters of loyalists; Am. Hist. Rey., XII, 34147. Dunmore's Gazette, 
Jan. 15, 1776, reprinted in American Archiyes, 4 series. Vol. IV, 538-41. 
(3) Byidence from Virginia Legislature: Hening Statutes at Large, 
VoL IX, 329, May 1777, Commission to estimate loss and distinguish 
between the loyalists and patriot loss; Hening Statutes at Large, VoL 
IX, 446, May 1778, Property of Robert Tucker valued because de- 
stroyed "by order of convention;" Lower Norfolk County Virginia An- 
tiquary, Vol. I, 46, Investigation 1777 by commission of legislature. 
Complete report discussed 1835. Shows 54 houses destroyed by Dun- 
Qiore, 863 houses by troops of state by Jan. 15, and 416 destroyed by 
order of the convention. 

iseVa. Gazette, Aug. 23, 1776, Letter unsigned. 

is7See Chapter on Treatment of the Loyalists during the war. 

i68American Archives, 4 series. Vol. IV, 159-161. 
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paid 80 dearly for their allegianca Among the negroee^'^* a 
fever and malignant type of smallpox were killing several each 
day and their bodies were dumped unceremoniously overboard. 
Finally it became necessary to land, and Dunmoie chose 
Gwynn's Island for disembarking. On that island the silent 
and shallow graves^'^ of near five hundred souls attest the hor- 
rors and the sufferings of the Loyalists. 

For a while Dunmore defended this small^*^ island with 
the assistance of Mr. Jcirn Orymes^ commanding a troop of 
cavalry stationed near the center of tlie island. But this small 
band of Loyalists — ^for a large number of those who sailed from 
Norfolk were sick or dead— could not expect to hold their posi- 
tion long. On July 10, 1776, they were attacked and driven 
otf by a superior force, many of the Loyalists narrowly escap- 
ing capture at the hands of the patriots.^"* 

For about two we^ more Dunmore dodged in and out of 
the bays and rivers along the coast, hoping to find some shelter 
and assistance towards re-establishing his authority. But a 
storm did considerable damage to the fleet and it became neces- 
sary to depart for repairs. On July 31, 1776, on the Potonmc 
River, Dunmore writes to Sir George Germain : "I have taken 
the opportunity of advising all those who have put themselves 
under the protection of his Majesty's ships to proceed to sudi 
places of safety as they shall think proper. Some go im- 
mediately to Great Britain, others to the West Indies and others 
to St Augustina"^** He might have added, too, that some 
were going to New York. For many, as stated above, found 
their way there and enlisted in the various Loyalist regiments. 

Bef (Mre we leave Dunmore it will be interesting to mention 
the incident of the loyalism of John Connelly. It seems that 
Dunmore realized that matters were reaching a serious state in 
Virginia and that force would very likely have to be used to 
suppress the colonial spirit He turned his eyes westward to- 
wards the Indians as being likely allies. With this end in 

i5»Va. Gazette, Mar. 8, 1776. 

leo/Mtf., July 19, 1776. 

i«iAbout four or five miles in length. 

i««Va. Gazette, July 12, 1776. 

lesAmerican Archives, 4 series, Vol. II, 164. 
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viefw he appointed John Connelly, Major, commander of the 
post at Fort Pitt wil^ the idea of making that point the r^idez* 
V0U8 for the British and Indian forces. Connelly confided the 
secret to certain officers of the militia in Augasta county who 
were loyal to the crown. It seems that the plot was all arranged, 
Connelly had laid the plan before General Gage in Boston, had 
just visited Dunmore, and was then going with Dr. John 
Smythe and Allen Cameron to the British post in Detroit when 
the party was arrested at Hagerstown, Maryland, and papers 
were found concealed in their boots which revealed the whole 
plot. Connelly was imprisoned in Pennsylvania and spent a 
great part of the war period confined there. 

Dunmore had encouraged the Loyalists under him who 
owned vessels to plund^ the patriots along the coast Many a 
night descent was made upon some fruitful plantation, and the 
owners looked the next morning upon ruins where bams had 
stood, and into empty stalls where stock had been. The favorite 
sport of these Tory privateers was breaking the Association laws 
of non-importation and non-exportation. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Congress the State Convention had passed a law, 
December, 1775,^** by which a court of admirality was named 
to watch over and try all violations of the Association. In 
spite of the vigilance of this court, the Loyalists "ran the 
blockade" and were often seized and tried.***^ 

It was upon his Loyalist friends with their tenders and 
barges that Dunmore chiefly depended for his food supply after 
he went on shipboard. The Goodrich^** family, consisting 
of the father, John Goodrich, Sr., and seven sons, were at first 
patriotic, but having been found guilty of breaking the Asso- 
ciation by importing goods, they turned Loyalist and joined 
Dunmore, who was greatly pleased at this acquisition to his 
forces. They were instructed to seize everything afloat belong- 
ing to the patriots and yet avoid action as much as possibla 



ie4Henlng Statutes at Large, Vol. IX, Amended, Vol. X, May 1776. 

i«8Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Voh XIV, Intercepted Letters of Loy- 
alists. 129 and 389. American Archives, 4 series, Vol. II, 174; Vol. 
Ill, 935; Vol. IV, 884. 

ie«American Archives, 4 series. Vol. II, 194. 
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Many rich prizes**^ were taken and these privateers had be- 
come quite a nuisance when Gkx>drich senior was captured^'* 
attempting to carry off a priza 

The Committee of Safety found it necessary to organize 
some force to resist the annoyance of these Loyalists afloat^ 
and so it provided^*® for the arming of a few veraels to patrol 
bays and harbors and protect liie property along ihe coast. These 
patriot barges soon began seizing the loyalist vesseb^^^^ especially 
those violating^^^ the Association, which forbade importation 
of English goods into the colony. This petty warfare and 
depredation begun by Dunmore continued on throughout the 
war, and when Comwallis arrived he found the system of 
privateering so bad that he wrote^'* to Sir Henry Clinton of 
the "horrid enormity of our privateers in Chesapeake Bay, 
which is very prejudicial to his Majesty's service." Not only 
were the Virginia Loyalists privateers,*^* but Loyalists from 
other colonies found it profitable to plunder the Virginia coast 
From New York*'* liiere came many of liiese privateers to 
operate on the Eastern Shore and along the coast of the main- 
land. That these men were not active from zeal for the King's 
cause but rather for wealth, is shown by the fact that they plun- 
dered the homes of the most prominent Loyalists^"*^ who some- 
times recovered their property by appealing to the English 
commanders at Portsmouth. 

But the civil strife in Princess Anne did not end with the 
departure of Dunmore. The burning of Norfolk and the re- 
moval of many of the inhabitants, and attempting to move 
many others, besides the natural antipathy due to sectionalism 

leTCaL Va. St Papers, Vol. I, 584. 

i««Va. Gazette, May 3, 1776. 

i«» Journal of Committee of Safety, Nov. 1, 1775. 

iTova. Cktzette, June 2, 1776, July 14, 1776, James Parker and thir- 
teen of his crew captured; Sept. 25, 1779, BarUett Qoodrich captured 
on Eastern Shore; Simcoe's Military Journal, 309. 

iTiVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XIV, 247, et seq; Vol. XIV. 408. 

i72Narrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part III, 79. 

178 Among the most noted of these loyalists afloat were: Capt 
Carre who was finally captured 1781, Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 211; 
Capt. Gillespie who with Josiah Smith was Jailed 1781, Cal. of Va. St. 
Papers, Vol. II, 634. 

i74Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. I, 325. 

"oj^W., Vol. II, 174. 
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in the State, engendered strife that time alone could heal. The 
fastnesses of the swamps of Princess Anne furnished an ideal 
condition for carrying on this savage warfare, for they not only 
provided a safe retreat but separated the families so that they 
could be attacked one at a time. Just what the condition c^ 
affairs was in the two lower counties at this time can readily 
be realized by a perusal of the petition*^* sent to the Conven- 
tion in 1776 by the patriots of Princess Anna The signers 
declare that as a result of their patriotic sentiments they have 
incurred the ill will of their neighbors, "Plantations have been 
ravaged, our wives and children stripped almost to nakedness, 
our very bedchambers invaded, at the silent hour of midnight, 
by ruffians with drawn daggers and bayonets; our houses not 
only robbed of plate, specie and everything valuable but wan- 
tonly reduced by fire to ashes; our persons treated with every 
indignity that dated insolence and cruelty could suggest, some 
of us dragged into confinement, where many of our friends and 
associates still languish under the hands of oppression." Such 
was the condition of affairs in 1776 after Diinmore had de- 
parted the country. 

It was such a spirit as this and such a state of affairs in 
tiie spring of 1779 that gave rise to one of the most sedous 
Tory insurrections during the war. Josiah Phillips*^^, a laborer 
of Lynnhaven Parish in Princess Anne county, was commis- 
sioned by Lord Dunmore to raise a body of men for service. 
After assisting the Governor along the coadt in his depredations, 
Phillips retired to his native county and there began a series of 
murders; robbing, ravaging and burning homes. His name be- 
came a terror to every household. Peaceful citizens knew not 
at what hour of the night this band of a dozen ruffians would 
steal upon them and apply the torch. Silently and swiftly he 
moved, and guardedly retreated to liie heart of the swamp 
country, where few men could or would follow, and where 
friends and relatives were ready and eager to aid and conceal 
them. It was proposed as a means of conquering this desperate 

iTeVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog. VoL XVII, 176. 
177W. P. Trent in Am. Hist. Rev.. Vol. I, 444-454, The case of 
Josiah Phillips. 
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band of Loyalists that their friends be removed to the interior. 
In Maj, 1778, the L^slature passed an act^^* of attainder 
against Phillips and two of his associates which, in addition to 
attainder, gave any one the right to pursue and slay them when 
bearing arms. With advice of council the Governor had offered 
a reward^^* of $150, June, 1777. In January, 1778, a note*** 
in the Journal of the Executive Council directs the paymwit of 
the reward to certain parties for his capture. But he soon 
escaped and reappeared at the head of a band of fifty men. 
The reward was increased to five hundred dollars and the 
militia of Nansemond county was ordered"* out against him. 
This had ike desired effect and he was captured*** and tried at 
Williamsburg in the ordinary civil court for one of his crimes. 
He was convicted and hanged,*** December, 1778. Two of 
his associates paid a like penalty. The people of Princess 
Anne breathed a sigh of relief when his death was certain. 

The drastic action taken in the Phillips case quelled the 
Loyalists for a time. But in 1779 Gwieral Matthews appeared 
in the State with the British force and stationed himself at 
Portsmouth. Later General Leslie came. But though these 
English generals had instructions to encourage the Loyalists, 
and* one*** especially did attempt to enlist them, when General 
Phillips arrived in Princess Anne and Norfolk counties he 
found the inhabitants but half friends,*** and friends "through 
necessity.^* These two counties had had the reputation of being 
strongly loyalistic, and Sir Henry Clinton had instructed*** 
Matthews and Arnold that the people should be well treated and 
encouraged to arm. But Phillips was of the opinion that they 



iTsHenlng's Statutes at Large, Vol. IX, 468. 

i79journal of Council and Executive, June 20, 1777. 

i8o/6i(f., Jan. 3, 1778. 

i8i/6id., 1778, page 260. 

i82/&i(2., 1778, page 310, reward paid 348. 

issva. Gazette, December 4, 1778. 

i84Lieutenant Colonel Simcoe, Commands* of the Queen's Rangers. 
(Simcoe's Military Journal, 183.) In his r^ment was Cap't John 
Saunders, a prominent Virginian who had hoped to raise a company 
of dragoons in Va. He never succeeded in enlisting enough men. 

issNarrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part II, Appendix, 75. 

186/Md., Part II, Appendix, 63. 
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could not be depeatuied on, and would soon prove a burd^i to the 
movement of the army<^^ The Princess Anne Loyalists had 
learned the lesson of caution ; the patriot severity had dampened 
some of their r^;al zeal ; they knew that English armies often 
marched away and that wealth and homes had to remain be- 
hind. 

While the British forces were marching up and down the 
State in 1781 chasing LaFayette^ there were flashes of Loyalist 
activity shown here and there. Part of the Essex county 
militia^** deserted to the enemy, the Williamsburg militia**' at 
the approach of Arnold scattered or remained behind to join 
him. The loyalistic activities about the Point of Forks**^ were 
the cause of Baron Steuben's loss of supplies. 

But they — the Loyalists — ^had not shown enough activity 
for ComwalUs to put much faith in them. He, indeed, was 
rather passive towards them. Many came in to his standard at 
Portsmouth, for his force was large and hope was growing since 
there appeared to be no force in the State that could cope with 
the British arms. The people of Gloucester*** went in to the 
enemy before they had even been visited. The Dinwiddle*" 
county militia showed marked delinquency when the enemy ap- 
proached* A notice**' was sent to Dunmore to hold himself in 
readiness to repair to the colony and to prepare his Virginia 
refugee friends to come over and help him. A number of 
refugees did return**^ to their confiscated estates^ 

The change of base from Portsmouth to Yorktown pre- 
sented a serious question to the Loyalists of Princess Anne 
and adjacent counties who had once again cast their lot with 
an army and found that it must move. And, as before, a large 
number of them thought that it would be more safe and sane 
to follow the army away from home. They had been cautious 



i»TNarratlTe of Sir Henry CMnton, Part II, Appendix, 76. 

i88Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 336. 

i8»/6i(i., Vol. II, 60. 

iwNarrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part 11, 106. 

iwCal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 299-300. 

i»a/M<l., Vol. II, 303. 

i98North CaroUna State Records, XV, 637. 

iMCal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. I, 476. 
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about giving their alliance this second time and had come 
to action only after long premaditation. Their crime was^ 
therefore, greater, and the pnniahment would have been more 
severe.^*'. And so when the army had been moved General 
(VHara brought up the rear with about six hundred^** Loyalists^ 
partly natives of Princess Anne and Norfolk counties.*®^ For 
the second time the choicest spirits of loyalism were taken 
away from those counties where civil strife was rife and where 
brother's hand was raised against brother. 

Let us foUow the fortunes of those Tories serving in the 
army, for they were the most active of Loyalists. They went 
through the daily camp routine and were considered as en- 
listed men in the service. They, no doubt^ felt secure in their 
choice — as they, indeed, were— until the arrival of the French 
fleet and Washington's army. The prospect of surrender with 
the delivery of the refugees to ihe dvil authorities to be tried 
for their life, was constantly before their minds. They ware 
guilty of treason,^*' and there was little in the past conduct of 
the patriots towards the Loyalists to lend hope for future good 
treatment And so our Loyalists who left Princess Anne and 
Norfolk counties with hope and fear b^an silently and stealthily 
to leave the English camp at night, and crossing the bay, to 
make their way back to the fastnesses of their native swamp 
land.^** Here in small groups they were collected and huddled 
together, restless, discouraged, the seed of future strife.*^ 

But many remained behind, hoping that in the event of 
capitulation, Comwallis would demand that they be considered 
as regular prisoners of war and be treated accordingly. The 
number was too large, liiey thought, for any drastic action to 
be taken against them. But they were mistaken in their bdief 



i»9Hening's Statutes at Large, Vol. X, May, 1780. 
io«Va. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. Ill, 215, Colonel EUegood es- 
timated the refugees and blacks at four hundred. 
i»7Narrative of Sir Henry Clinton, Part IV, 136. 
losHening's Statutes at Large, Vol. X, 809, May, 1780. 
i»»Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 516, 542, 560, 670. 
2ooLower Norfolk County Virginia Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 125. 
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that Comwallis would be able to secure the same terms^^^ for 
them as for his soldiers. In the lliree days of negotiations he 
made every effort to save the refugees from a more severe fate 
than that of prisoners of war. The tenth artide of the capitu- 
lation provided for their treatment as ordinary prisoners. But 
Washington steadfastly refused to grant this concession, de- 
claring that their case fell under the civil law of the State, over 
which he had no control. And so the tenth article was not 
granted in the capitulations and the Loyalists were seemingly 
left to a hard fate. But Comwallis, unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts to save the refugees directly, secured permission to send 
the Bonetta sloop of war to New York unsearched. It was gen- 
erally known that this ship would carry away some of the most 
obnoxious Loyalists. As many as could be crowded into her thus 
quietly went away from their native shore banished finally.**^* 
Those not able to get on board were surrendered and put under 
tibe direction of Governor Nelson as the chief civil officer. It 
became a problem how to handle so large a number.*®* But Gov- 
ernor Nelson directed that the majority be paroled for their ap- 
pearance at a special court to try liieir cases, called for 20th of 
November. ^°* The most obnoxious of the Loyalists were con- 
fined, subject to the will of the Governor in council,*®' before 
whom their cases were reviewed. Official returns show large 
lists of Loyalists being marched as prisoners to confinement. *®* 
But the desertion of the Loyalists before the surrender and 
their return to Princess Anne county gave rise to another period 
of civil strife in that county. The people throughout the section 
were known as Loyalist*®^ in sentiment and willing to aid and 
shield the refugees. The presence of many up-county Loyalists 
helped to swell their number and give them confidence But the 

soiCal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 561. Sparks, Washington, Life, 
Ck>rrespondence, etc.. Vol. VIII, 530-36; Articles of capitulation and 
correspondence leading up to it Narratiye of Sir Henry Clinton, 
Tarleton's Campaign, 1780-81. 

202Simcoe*s Military Journal, 257. Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 560. 

aosTarleton's Campaign, 1780, 365. 

204Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 561; Vol. II, 568, 589. 

206/M(l., Vol. II, 561. 

2oe/6i(f., Vol. II, 578, 634. 

207Simcoe's Military Journal, 112. 
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external foe had been crushed and Virginia patriots^ tired and 
angered at the long civil strife in the two lower counties^ deter- 
mined to put forth an extra effort and wipe out, once for all, 
this "nest of vipers/' 

An idea of the condition of affairs in these two counties 
just after Comwallis evacuated Portsmouth is given in a letter 
by Thomas Newton, Jr., who had been appointed county lieu- 
tenant for the special task of "clearing up" Princess Anne and 
Ncwrfolk counties, s^it to Governor Nelson, September 17, 1781. 
In it the writer says:^®® "The county of Princess Anne has 
neither civil nor military law in it . . . Murder is committed 
and no notice is taken of it for want of some support up country. 
A few desperate fellows go about on the sea coast and large 
swamps and do mischief in the night — every one who appears 
active against them is an object of thmr fury." He later adds^®* 
to this general indictment that the officers seem to be afraid to 
proceed against the offenders. From the ravages of those 
Loyalists tiie patriotic citizens were constantly petitiiming for 
aid. "We may truly be said to be in the enemy's coimtry," said 
one^^^ to whom these appeals were made. But the appeals 
were not sent in vain. A "scouring up" had been determined 
upon, and military officers with personal injuries to avenge re- 
mained in the service for the express purpose of retaliation*** 
on these Loyalists. These militia men harried the Tories out 
of the swamps, arrested, tried*" and convicted many and used 
such harsh methods of treatment that they were soon willing 
to come in and surrender if some dwnency would be given.**' 
Those who had a few weeks ago marched to the court house 
armed with clubs*** were in this short time quite cowed. One 
of the officers writes in ihe autumn of 1782 that all was then 
quiet But though quiet was restored the sore was not healed. 

aoscal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 460. 

2o»/6id., Vol. II, 511, 804. 

aioJMd., Vol. II, 670; Vol. Ill, 13. 

iiilbid.. Vol. II, 604. 

2isColonel Newton discovered a disposition on the part of the in- 
habitants not to give aid or evidence against the loyalists and found 
it difficult to get men to act as a court in trying them. 

sisCal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol, III, 262, 1782. 

"*/Md., Vol. Ill, 100. 
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The two parties were^ still bitter enemies^ neither being in- 
dined to give quarter. In July, 1784, the patriots of Ports- 
mouth were still prosecuting and running out the Loyalists.^^' 
A short summary of loyaHsm on the Eastern Shore is 
necessary to an understanding of the Loyalist activity in the 
east Quite peculiar was the situation of this peninsula, made 
up of the counties of Accomac and Northampton, with its long 
sea coast inviting attacks of the enemy^^^ and its fishermen de- 
pending upon trade and commerce for a living. With little 
support from the interior, and much to lose by hostility to Eng- 
land, one would expect to find a large loyal sentiment thera 
Such was the case. The Northampton committee of safety, 
writing*" to Congress while Dunmore was still on the coast, 
declared that they had reason to believe that if Dunmore ^ould 
demand their persons the people would surrender them rather 
than be exposed to the fury of his soldiers. They ventured the 
opinicm that most of the people "under pressure'' would go to 
the English standard. The fishermen had already been con- 
taminated by Lord Dunmore's traders. In September, 1777, 
the Governor and the council**® took cognizance of the dis- 
affection there and ordered suspected persons to be seized by the 
county lieutenant for transportation to the interior. This was 
actually done*** in October, 1779, at the alarm over the ap- 
pearance of the English fleet off the coast, and again in 1780.**^ 
General Corbin declared,*** in 1781, that the "internal foe?* 
was large. '^They are anxious to join the English and chafing 
under patriot restraint," says Sir Ge(»ge Germain. There 
were prominent men*** who had influence with the lower classes^ 
factious men as they were termed ; men of the lower classes^*** 



2i5Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. III. 596. 

«ie/Md., Vol. I, 375, 317; Vol. III. 460; Vol. H. 411. Va. Gasette. 
June 7, July 14. 1776, May 19, 1779. 

tiTVa. Mag. of Hist and Biog.. Vol. XIV. 247. ei »eq. 

sisjoumal of the Council and BzscutiTe» September 5. 1777. 

«i*/6W.. October 11. 1789. 108. 

2«oCal. of Va. St. Papers. Vol. II. 509. 

«2i7Md.. Vol. II. 134. 

sss/Md.. Vol. II. 362. 496. 509. 

22a/M(f.. Vol III, 149. 
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ignorant and revengeful ; runaway negroea"* with little knowl- 
edge of what they were doing. At all periods during the war 
the enemy found the Eastern Shore ready to supply them with 
food*" and give them information.*** Indeed the lucrative trade 
with the enemy was stated as the cause and spread of much of 
the disaffection.**' The people were stirred up to resist*** the 
draft for the Continental Army when it was most needed. 
Bands of six and eight were found who robbed and plunderea 
and burned. "Bloody Plotting goes on," says Colonel George 
Corbin, "against the chief inhabitants of the county — ^the plun- 
dering of their families, surprised in the night, women and 
children turned out of the houses, which were then burned. . . . 
These men go about with ropes as instruments of death and 
have masked their devoted victims."*** Such metiiods as these 
called for retaliation on the part of the patriots, and on one 
occasion three men were lynched for such deeds.**® The militia 
were largely disaffected and were reluctant**^ to defend the 
coast when a few men could have made it secure. It became 
necessaiy to send for Continental troops to be stationed there 
to put down the "confusion and anarchy" that prevailed during 
the autumn of 1781, and, even in the following year, there 
was much protest at removing*** these Continental troops for 
fear the "dregs of humanity" might take revenge on the patriots. 
Another small nest of loyalism in eastern Virginia was 
Gwynn's Island, where Lord Dunmore encamped for a while, 
after leaving Norfolk. The island is mentioned in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette*** of 1776 as a recognized Tory settlement. The 
chief activities from this place were the supplying of food*** to 

224Cal. of Va. St. Papers, VoL II, 411, 248; Stevens, Campaign 
in Va., 1780-1781, Vol. I, 379. 

225/fti(f., Vol. II. 315, 83, 177, 62. 

226/M(I., Vol. II, 196, 815. 

227/M(i., Vol. II, 134, 163. 

2i6lbid., Vol. II, 496. 

229/Wtf., Vol. III. 149; Vol. II, 339. 

^oihid,. Vol. III. 149. 

2nili)id., Vol. II, 177. 

2«2/&i(f., Vol. Ill, 149. 161. 

238Va. Gazette, July 12, 1776. 

284Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, June 19, 1781; Vol. I, 610; Vol. 
II, 83. 
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tlie enemj; open correspondence, night traffic^*' when day com- 
merce was too dangerous^ and furnishing pilotage^'^ to the 
British vessels. 

A final section of the eastern part of the State that was 
noted for its lojalism late in the war is the coaat embracing the 
counties of Northumberland, Bichmond, Essex^ Middlesex and 
Gloucester. For much the same reasons that there was loyally 
on the Eastern Shore, was tliere loyally along this coast But 
it was not so strong, or extreme. Some of the best class of 
people, however, were Loyalists.*'^ The names of Wormeley, 
Beverley, Grymes and Eobinson stamp this location both for 
its aristocracy and its toryism. It seems that there was a chain 
of connection between the Tories along this coast*** Hobbs' 
Hole, Leeds Town and Urbanna were ^Tiot beds and sinks" of 
Toryism. The latter town had no hesitancy in victualling*** 
a British vessel. Correspondence went on with the enemy, and 
it finally became necessary for the Governor to order**® the 
seizure of some of the most prominent men along the coast and 
have them brought to Williamsbiirg. 

Probably the most flagrant case of loyalism in this section 
was that of Fauntleroy Dye and his band of followers in Rich- 
mond county. These men had been holding secret meetings, 
giving information to the enemy, refusing to serve in the militia, 
discouraging others from serving and practicing various other 
forms of disaffection. A detachment of militia, after some re- 
sistance on the part of Dye and his friends^ arrested them and 
convicted them of the various crimes charged.**^ 

Turning from the eastern section of the State to the cen- 
tral part (including the Valley) we are impressed by the fact 
that there were not so many Loyalists or so much Loyalist 
activity. The reason is not far to seek. There were no ex- 
ternal forces pressing upon them as the English upon the east, 

285Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 175. 

s8«The Kuble Family were noted for this mode of disaffection. 
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and the English and Indians upon the west So that the ele- 
ment of fear of violence for patriotic sentiment and acti<m 
was almost entirely absent in this section. Another element 
that enters into the absence of loyalism in the Valley is the fact 
that many of the inhabitants were non-English in descent, and 
the ties of blood and tradition did not draw them to England. 
The large German element was a liberty-loving, independent 
people. The only large instance of loyalism was instigated by 
a Scotchman.*" 

Around Lynchburg there was some loyalism displayed. A 
man of local reputation, John Hook, assumed the leadership 
of a band of a dozen or so men. He never became a desperate 
character, however, as he was continually watched and kept 
imder suspicion. Later he was arrested and tried as the laws 
became stricter against the forms of Toryism. 

Another incident where Loyalist sentiment crystallized 
into action was at the Point of Forks at the time of the in- 
vasion of Matthews and Arnold. It was owing chiefly to the 
aid and intelligence from Loyalists here that the stores were 
captured by the English.*** 

The one real Tory insurrection in the central section was 
the Claypole rebellion in Hampshire coimty, in the bounds of 
what is now Hardy county. It is really doubtful whether the 
men who raised the insurrection were Tories at heart or merely 
rebellious against the raising of troops and provisions among 
th«n. At least the trouble grew out of collecting of provisions 
and drafting of men. Probably as the sentiment grew against 
contributing to the American cause it crystallized about the 
English interests. It is true that Claypole*** gave the collectors 
of clothing and beef trouble, and, publicly and loudly, de- 
clared that he would not pay if other men would unite with 
him. As he was an influential man, well connected in the 
county, he soon collected a force who went around drinking 
health to King George, and otiierwise showing their disaffection. 

242john Claypole. 

««Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. III. 287. 

2*4Por full discussion, see Cal. Va. St. Papers, Vol. II, 4a, 113. 
139. 163, 284, 537; Vol. Ill, 67, 410. 
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A warrant was issued but the sheriff was unable to bring in the 
subjects of those warrants, as they refused to coma 

In April, 1781, a few days after the above disturbance, a 
call was issued for outside assistance, and militia was sent in 
from various counties. The revolt had assumed larger propor- 
tions. Disaffected from all the country around came in, as well 
as a large number of deserters from the American army. Word 
was sent to General Comwallis that the revolters would rally 
to his standard. But General Daniel Morgan marched into 
the country and dispersed the revolution, capturing half a hun- 
dred men and confining them to jail. Soon afterwards Clay- 
pole himself was taken and the heart of the disaffection was 
pierced. Many of the followers of the Scotchman continued to 
hold out, lurking in the mountains. 

The captured revolters were indicted by the grand jury 
and a date set for their trials. But on the appointed day the 
judges failed to appear. Later we see petitions to the Governor 
from Clajrpole and his followers asking for clemency. Daniel 
Morgan himself joined in asking pardon as a matter of policy 
to conciliate those not yet reduced and also because he thought 
the men had acted more from ignorance than design. Most of 
the offenders were pardoned. 

In the western part of the State loyalism, while by no 
means as prevalent as in the eastern section, was far more 
abundant than in the center. By the west we mean not only 
the extreme parts of the present bounds of the State, but those 
counties which to-day form West Virginia. The problem that 
the west had to deal with in handling the Tory situation was 
the question of the Tories who sought refuge among the In- 
dians. Back of the Indians, inciting them against the Ameri- 
can frontiers, were the British agents. A Tory was safest when 
he joined these bands of Indians, and most dangerous of all 
enemies to the patriots. His hatred of his fellow countrymen 
seemed to exceed the hostility of the Indians, while his savagery 
and cruelty were not far from equalling that of the red man. 
Often the Tories would paint themselves up as Indians to pre- 
vent being detected among the party. 

Of all people this class of Tories in the west seems most 
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despicable. They seem utterly devoid of character, utterly 
wanting in feeling. These people had least reason to be Loy- 
alists, and it was more than once true that the King's gold made 
a King's man. But the Tory element gave a good deal of 
trouble and we shall make a brief study of their activities. 

Early in the war there appeared in the west little or no 
loyalism that is recorded. The western folk were far from the 
seat of war; the English government had not givea up hope 
of reconciling the colonies; and hence the Indian warfare had. 
not been begun by British agents. These mountain folk were 
not over enthusiastic for the war. They looked upon it more 
as a "down country" action. And they never fully agreed with 
the eastern part of the Stata It was only when, late in the 
war, the financial drain became severe that we note most dis- 
affecticm. 

We see in 1777* the first sign of organization among the 
Loyalists of the west when a band from the headwaters of tiie 
Yadkin united, and marched to destroy the lead mines.*** This 
party was met and dispersed by Campbell and a party from 
Washington county. In 1778-79 the Tories along the frontier 
had again become active and levied war on the Commonwealth. 
Campbell and Crockett, in surpressing this rebellion, had to 
resort to such desperate measures that the State Legislature 
found it necessary to pass an immunity act for them.*** 

The two general features of western loyalism were the dis- 
affection of the militia and the uniting of the Tories with the 
Indians. The first was the more serious. In 1781, when G^- 
eral Comwallis was pressing General Greene hard and advanc- 
ing toward the Virginia border, there was a great call for help 
from the militia. From a large number of western counties 
came the answer: "Militia over half disaffected and will not 
march without compulsion."**' The militia companies in Au- 
gusta and Eockingham counties were in open revolt and the 
Governor found it necessary to grant general clemency.*** 

2«BVa. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., Vol. XII, 165, et 9eq. 
«*«Hening, Vol. X, 195. Oct. 1779, also again VoL II, 135. 
247Cal. of Va. St Papers, Vol. II, 264, 266, 34, 155, 144, 207, 256. 
««/6W.. Vol. II, 207. 
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WaBhington,"* Montgomery,"'^ Lincoln,*" Augusta,"* 
Eockingham^*" Bedford,"* Botetourt "* were hot beds of 
Toryigm, requiring harsh and severe measures to control it. 
Supplies for the army were hard to raise and property was not 
safe if the patriot part of the nulitia left.'** Such were the re- 
suits of a disaffected militia. And this disaffection grew as the 
war progressed. 

The Tory practice of joining the Indians*'^ changed In- 
dian warfare to civil strife, adding in intensity, if possible, to 
the worst horrors known to mankind, the butchery of women, 
children and defenseless men. Tories, lost to all sense of hu- 
manity, led**® Indian parties upon butchering expeditions. The 
homes of prominent officers*'* were marked for devastation. 
Plunder, rapine and murder were their activities. It is no won- 
der that swift and desperate justice should be applied by the 
patriots with such men to set them example. 

Many independent companies or bands of Tories were 
formed in this western region. They were often equipped with 
horses and made the patriots miserable imtil they could be 
dispersed. The headwaters of the Dan and Ararat Rivers, 
a populous Tory region, produced several bands. Their chief 
occupation was to rob and bum and murder. In the lower part 
of Augusta county a company of seventy-five men was raised, 
and took the oath of alliance to the King and bade defiance 
to the patriot militia. Their time of organization, however, was 
short. Such was the western method of treating Toryism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Treatment of the Loyalists. 

In the treatment of her Loyalists during the war^ Vii^inia 
was noted for her severity and rigidity. She early adopted 
the policy that Whig and Tory could not live together, that one 
or the other must leave, and the one to go was the Loyalist As 
we before remariced, it was not so much the absence of num- 
bers that prevented the organization of the Loyalist forces as 
it was the vigilance of the patriot party. 

No man was permitted to be neutral in faith. There was 
no ndddle ground ; one was either a patriot or he was not. If he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance**^ he was an enemy to the 
country and was treated accordingly. Negative patriotism 
was not condoned. And a man could not live on in silence. The 
issue was forced.'** By their activity and diligence only could 
the patriots succeed 

What then were the instruments through which this inr 
quisition on loyalism was carried on ? The patriots had a sys- 
tem of committees that worked down from the great central 
Committee of Safety to a county committee and sub-divisions 
of this last In 1775 the Convention provided^*' for a Com- 
mittee of Safety which should have full executive power in the 
recess of the Convention. This body, consisting of nine men, 
was all poveerfuL^** It had charge of the militia of the State, 
could act as a court of last resort, tried Tories and supervised 
the county committee and officers. Acting under the order of 
this body and carrying out the laws of the Convention were 
the various county committees. These bodies sat as courts of 
the first instance and tried all cases of loyalisnu They not only 
did this but they were the system of watchers who reported any 
suspicious character. They administered the oath of allegiance, 
or the Association for signature. They might hold a private 

aeoHenlng's Stetutes at Large, Vol. IX, 187. 
2ei/fti(f., Vol. IX, 191-106. 

262/&i(i., Vol. IX, Introduction. 

288Va. Mag. of Hist, and Blog., Vol. XVII, 252. 
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hearing or trial and seize upon a man's person, property or pub- 
lish him to the world as a traitor and enemy to his country. 
Such powers were at times subject to abuse in some men's 
hands, but were necessary for the vigorous war policy of the 
patriots. These committees became the terror of all Loyalists 
who ^^damned their Ciongress, committee and aU." Cases of 
grave import were carried to the Ccanmittee of Safety from 
these county OHnmittees. 

With this system of courts — for the regular courts soon 
closed and the only cases of importance were those involving 
the war — ^the patriot could resort to various forms of treat- 
ment or mal^treatment^ for public sentiment was behind them. 
Loyalism was not allowed to crystallize.*** The patriots crushed 
each effort of loyalism at -its inception. The officers of the 
militia were especially active.**' They seemed to take delight 
in handling Loyalist cases, as though their success depended 
upon prosecuting fallen citizens. People acted as inf ormers*** 
against the Loyalists and were lauded for the servica 

The patriots forced the Loyalist merchants to sign the 
Association, not to import or export goods save as directed by 
Legislature. The oath of allegiance was required of all male 
citizens above the age of sixteen years. **^ Those who refused 
to take the oath were published to the world as enemies. They 
might also be disarmed and subjected to other insults. Minis- 
terial garments did not protect one from abusive terms. All 
intercourse with the person published, both social and commer- 
cial, was broken off. Slurring terms,*** harsh criticism, threats 
were all used by the patriot But matters did not end there. 
A man would be thrown into jail on the slightest charge of 
loyalism later in the war. In the first years before the strife 
was embittered and use of stricter measures necessary, men 
were often let off with a warning for what in later days of the 
war became a crime of real magnitude. The statute passed by 

2«4Cal. of Va. St. Papers, Vol. II. 93. 
26«/l)id., Vol. II, 347. 
a«e/Md., Vol. I. 193. 

2e7Va. Mag. of Hist, and Blog.. Vol. Ill, 297; Henlng, Vol. I, 221, 
Vol. IX, 287. 
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the Legislature for "pimishing crimes less than treason but in- 
jurious to the Commonwealth"*®* became more and more strictly 
enforced. Men who were known to be Loyalist in sentiment and 
suffered to remain quiet at first, such as ministers, later be- 
came special charges for the Committee of Safety. Letters 
and pamphlets and private papers*'^ were seized and eagerly 
I)eru8ed by the committee for traces of Loyalist sentiment A 
letter was not safely sent through the r^ular mails, as it was 
very likely to be intercepted.*^* Many a Loyalist came to grief 
for an expression of opinion, written in the secrecy of his rocnn, 
that fell under the committee's eya Often the Governor would 
be the one who would order tiie seizure of papers, or of a group 
of men. In such an event the men would be sent to Williams- 
burg along with their sealed papers and there jailed imtil the 
period of trial should come around. If the prisoner were not 
too obnoxious, or his crime too great, he would often he paroled 
under bond*^* until the day of trial. This paying of a large 
bond was resorted to frequently as the State grew more and 
more in need of money. Men were placed under bond not to 
pass certain limits, the radius of sQme man's home, who became 
responsible, and not to approach within ten miles of a garrison 
or post of tiie enemy. The sentence of the Committee of Safety 
was often removal into the interior. Men were occasionally 
loaded with chains and forced to pay their own exp^ise*'' on 
the march and their upkeep after the arrival in the interior. In 
this removal to the interior, families were parted and broken.*^* 
Many petitions to the Legislature were those from wives and 
children of these "transported" Tories, asking to be permitted 
to see husband or father. Men who fell under suspicion and 
were guilty, who were able to get warning beforehand of the 
approaching arrest would invariably flee*^' before the impend- 
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ing calamity. Loyalists were plundered,^^® insulted, personally 
mistreated,*^^ and in some few cases tar and feathers^^* were 
used. To visit in the night and whip or threaten became a 
fairly frequent occurrence. A man's property might be 
burned*^* for his disaffected utterances. 

Upon the approach of the enemy harsher measures, if pos- 
sible, were used. Men were arrested by the wholesala The 
Governor exceeded his authority and had men forcibly seized 
and sent to the interior away from the enemy. The L^islature 
found it necessary to indemnify*®^ him for these acts and then 
to give him power^*^ for doing them. Petitions were often sent 
to the Legislature against overt acts of the Governor in the 
exercise of power not granted him in his measures against the 
Tories. Women indeed were not spared.*** 

The most effective method of dealing with the Loyalists was 
the seizure of their property. By the first legislative act against 
Loyalists in 1775, the property was "sequestered.''**' That is to 
say, it was put into the hands of a commission to work or rent^ 
and the property was left subject to the future decree of the 
Convention. But this was soon changed to pure confiscation*** 
and sale. The proceeds went to help the patriot cause. The 
number of estates thus confiscated and sold reached up into tlie 
hundreds. It was one of the things for which Virginia was 
condemned severely, for die never made any restitution. Any 
man who left the State without permission suffered loss of his 
estate.**' Soon the property of those who left before the war 
actually began, who were British subjects, was sold.*** 

Men who had joined the British army upon the invasion 
of the State were not considered proper subjects in the same 
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standing, if captured^ as other prisoners of war.^^ The patriots 
would not exchange thenu But they were turned over to the 
civil authorities to be tried for treason^"^ to the State. A court- 
martial'** would be conv^ied to decide upon thmr case and the 
prescribed penalty was death'*** wiliumt benefit of clergy, Moire 
often^ howevar, a man was paroled'*^ and ccmfined to limits^'*' 
If perchance he was sent to jail his lot was indeed hard, for the 
jails were rough and poorly kept and the food — when the army 
often suffered for it — was notoriously poor. 

The actual court proceedings were very irregular. The 
county committees aft^ 1776 were superseded hy nine regu- 
lar courts. The Governor and council tried a great many 
cases,'*' the wore important ones being referred to them. But 
the time of this body was well taken up with plans of the war 
and consideration of petitions'*^ sent to tbem from various con- 
victed Loyalists. The Legislature'*' often sat in trial by special 
appeal, but more often acted as a court of appeal without 
original jurisdiction. Its power of pardon was often exercised — 
a power denied the Governor. There was doubt as to the proper 
mode of procedure'** in many trials. In such cases the lower 
militia officers sometimes asked advice; more often, however, 
they acted first and listened to advice afterwards. For they 
stood in no fear of punishment for mistreatment of Loyalists. 

There is one instance where the writ of habeas corpus was 
asked for. It was supposed to be effective except in cases of 
invasion. But a Loyalist could seldom get comfort from this 
procedure and few resorted to it 

The laws passed by the Legislature against loyalism grew 
more and more severe as the war continued. Death was pro- 
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vided for alavee**^ found in arms. This was passed in 1775. 
Congress had early advocated passing laws against Loyalists 
and urged the State Legislatures to pass measures. The first 
law in 1775*** was soon amended as being inadequate. The 
(mth of alliance'** was demanded. An act was passed making 
treason*^ and punishable with death all aid, intelligence or 
service given to an invading army or sent to the army else- 
where. The Governor and council were finally given unlimited 
power'®^ in handling this form of loyalism. 

The trials of Loyalists after Comwallis surrendered were 
harsher than before.*®* Once and for all the patriots wanted 
to impress their mastery over these disaffected peopla A few 
men were permitted to leave the coimtry for England on promise 
never to return.*®* Other people had been allowed to leave 
during the war.*®* They could not return during the contest 
but many did return afterwards provided they had not borne 
arms. 

One of the most trying measures against the Loyalists 
was the order of the Committee of Safety for the removal of 
the inhabitants in the lower coimties.*®* Petitions were sent 
from these inhabitants of Princess Anne and Norfolk counties 
protesting against the measure. Some few patriots were allowed 
to remain, but the majority of the people were forced to move 
to the interior, or at least ten miles back from the sea coast. 

In the west harsher methods were used than in the east 
The contact with Indians, the rough life and the necessity of 
men being law and order to themselves gave cause for this. Per- 
sons were taken up and hanged with short ceremony. Judge 
Campbell and William Crockett on one occasion were granted 
immunity by the State Legislature for using methods which 
were contrary to law but demanded by the exigencies of the casa 
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Other men in tiie west were iBdemnified for the same methods. 
Judge Lynch was especially noted for his ^^short diift" proceed- 
ing, from which we get to-day our term "Lynch law," signifying 
just what procedure he used. On tlie Eastern Shore on one 
occasion three men were hanged for murdering a patriot This 
was without trial or hearing. 

Finally it became impossible for a Loyalist to collect a 
debt This continued on through and after the war. All debts 
to English people were repudiated. 

Many hundreds of Virginians had left the State during 
the war. They became refugees and remained in exile, some 
and the most of them, forever. Others, a few, were permitted 
to return. These exiled people went to many differwit lands. 
Some helped to make up the population of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Upper Canada — a land of desolation to these 
people from sunny Virginia plantations. Others went to Eng- 
land, still others served in the British army during the war. 
Many went south to the West Indies and St Augustine. 

At the treaty of peace, signed in 1783 in Paris, it was pro- 
vided that the Congress, not having power to legislate to the 
full eflFect, would recommend to the several State Legislatures 
that the Loyalists who had not borne arms should be allowed to 
return, and those who had borne arms to be permitted to return 
for twelve months and be allowed to straighten out their affairs. 
No further confiscations were to be made, and a restoration was 
to be made of all the confiscated property. Legal proceedings 
against Loyalists for acts committed during the war were to 
cease. 

But congressional power was only recommendatory. Vir- 
ginia instructed her delegates to sanction no treaty calling for 
restoration of property. She violated'^ in spirit the whole 
proceeding of the peace commission. Some of the worst cruel- 
ties, depredations and mistreatments of the struggle were prac- 
ticed after peace was signed.'^' Men were still harassed, threat- 
ened and harried from home. Property was still confiscated for 
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a short time.'*^* And no property confiscated was returned. 
Men were tried'®* after the treaty for offenses committed be- 
f or the treaty was signed. Those few Loyalists who were per- 
mitted to return**® were restricted as to the franchise*** and 
lived here unpopular.*** For a numbers of years they could fill 
no office, either civil or military, for profit or trust*** 

The treatment after the war is indefensible. Many of 
Virginia's best people had gone away. They wanted to return 
and become citizens of the country. But Virginia did not want 
them. She claimed to fear that they would form a political 
sore in the body politic. Even after the war Virginia continued 
to drive away these people who had differed in political thought. 
Such was the intolerance of a young independent republic ! 

A law*** was passed in 1783 which prohibited the immi- 
gration of more of the Loyalists back to Virginia. This was 
hardly necessary at the time, as most Loyalists were afraid to 
return. And so it was n^lected and forgotten. As time passed^ 
however, a few Loyalists were quietly returning to their native 
State, willing to endure some persecution for the love of the 
land of their birth. But committees petitioned**** and asked the 
Governor to proclaim*** against them. This was done and in 
1786 the law prohibiting migration**^ was strengthened and ex- 
panded. 

Only a few persons in the colonies advocated allowing these 
people to return. Among these was Patrick Henry.*** But 
many Loyalists did not care even to return if permitted,*** and 
gladly remained in exile. 

Such was the treatment of the Loyalists in Virginia in the 
days when all men's hands were raised against their brothers. 
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Conclusion. 

And what is the conclusion of the whole subject of loyalism 
in Virginia after this discussion of its salient features ? There 
stand out before us certain well defined conclusions. 

On the question of numbers we are led to doubt the usual 
opinion that there were few Loyalists in our State. There were 
many, and it was only by the most rigid measures that they 
were held in control. They were located in every section of 
the State, but principally in the east and extreme west We 
saw that the principle of protection of person and property 
played a large part in influencing nuen to be Loyalists at these 
extremes of the State, standing exposed on one side to the 
ravages of an enemy by sea and on the other by the savage war- 
fare of the Indian. We saw that the number of the Loyalists 
•was variable, changing with the changing fortunes of the war, 
increasing on the approach of the enemy and becoming most 
scarce when the State was undisturbed and free from invasion. 

We have reached the conclusion that the Loyalists came 
from every rank of life. That Virginia's aristocracy, while 
it was largely patriotic, was by no means without Loyalists. 
We saw that, as on the patriotic side, so too on the Loyalist 
side the great bulk of men were from the middle or lower 
classes. But contrary to the facts as shown on the patriot side 
the Loyalist men of prominence did not become leaders of the 
lower classes. The sordid touch of self-preservation and self- 
interest deadened the spiritual zeal for a cause and men of in- 
fluence failed to influence. 

In discussing their activities, we have shown that the 
Loyalists waited for aid from the English army before they 
undertook any serious projects. This was fatal to their organi- 
zation and success. This was in g^ieral true, but in the lower 
counties a condition always bordering on civil strife was evi- 
dent. Actual civil strife was engaged in where we are told 
no Loyalist remained after the removal of the few Scotch mer- 
chants! A far more savage though less extensive civil strife 
prevailed in the west. Civil strife took place in Virginia 
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where we were led to believe that few internal enemies re- 
sided! And had their activily been organized about a set of 
leaders very likely other chapters of history could be written. 

In the consideration of the treatment of Loyalists in Vir- 
ginia during the war we are forced to acknowledge that most 
severe and repressive measures were used, that often in- 
justice was dona But such a crisis calls for stem measures, 
and probably at no time were men more justified in exceeding 
the laws of right and freedom and liberty than when seeking 
to gain those very things. It was a cruel necessity that men 
faced sternly but vigilantly to a bitter end. The details of the 
treatment meted out measure the hostility that existed between 
the two parties. 

But whatever just defense may be made for the methods 
of treatment during the war there is scarcely any defense of the 
mistreatment practiced after the peace when men should have 
forgotten, at at least forgiven, the past offense. But the sore 
was too great to be healed in so short a time. Men were willing 
rather to break faith with a nation than to pardon the internal 
foe. There were but few who were willing to plead for the 
exile and fewer to urge his return. In the joy of victory there 
was all of the bitterness of defeat manifested to the defeated 
foe. For there is no hate like that which bums over the ruins 
of former love. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1860 IN VIR 

GINIA,* 

By Maboaret Kean Montsibo^ B. A. 

During the doeing months of the year 1859, and ihe 
greater part of the year 1860, there was no subject of such in- 
tense interest in Viiginia as the result of the presidential elec- 
tion of November, 1860. While the conflict between the op- 
posing factions was not so bitter in Virginia as it was in Ken- 
tucky, or so bloody as it was in Kansas, there was a hard fought 
political campaign, in which the Radicals and the Conserva- 
tives were about equally matched. 

A recent historian makes the assertion that Virginia's 
ancient southern leadership was little but a nam^e in 1860,^ 
and while this was probably true, still the other southern States 
had not fully realized it The cotton States saw that Virginia 
was not so dependent on slavery from an economic standpoint 
as they were; yet they recognized her conservatism, dignity 
and careful deliberation, and desired her help in planning for 
confederation and independence; and particularly did they 
desire her support of their radical demands in the choice of 
a candidate for the presidency and the platform on which this 
candidate would stand during the coming presidential cam- 
paign. 

The progress of this campaign in Virginia is interesting 
because it shows the changes in political sentiment in one of the 
largest border States, during 1860, and especially because Vir- 
ginia, while essentially southern in sympathy, was union-loving 
and far from radical in her political theories. A brief sum- 
mary of Virginia's organization, people and politics, will give 
a better insight into her conduct during the years 1859 and 
1860. The State of Virginia then included what is now Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and was divided into fifteen con- 



♦Thla essay won the Ellyson History Medal, June, 191.i. 
iBassett, J. S., A Short History of the United States, 611. 
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greesional districts. The people were divided into two general 
divisions: those living east and those living west of the Blue 
Bidge Mountains. The further apart these people were the 
greater difPerence there was in culture, sentiment and wealth; 
until on the eastern coast there was the great Tidewater 
planter, an aristocrat and master of many slaves; and on the 
western boundary there lived the hardy mountaineer, who could 
barely manage to exist on the products of his rocky little farm, 
and who hated the n^ro most cordially except in cases where 
this westerner had been won over to abolition sentiment by 
some new settler, recently come from free territory. 

There were two main political parties in the State in 
1860, the Whig, or Opposition party, which was composed 
chiefly of the aristocracy, not necessarily the wealthier, but 
the more refined and conservative part of the voters, who were 
famous for their oratory and their chivalry; and the Demo- 
cratic party, made up usually of younger and more aggressive 
men, who spoke with less art and more effect than their Whig 
opponents. Besides these, there was a third party in Virginia, 
very small and limited generally to the extreme northeastern 
and northwestern comers of the State — ^the Republican party, 
weak in numbers, but strong in its determination to make its 
influence felt The campaign of 1860 was the first one in 
which the Republican party in Virginia took an active part in 
politics, for not much is heard of it during the contest for the 
Governor's office in 1859. 

Early in the spring of that year the canvass for the guber- 
natorial office began. The Whig candidate was Goggin, and 
the Democratic, Letcher. There was a hard fight between 
these two parties, which was interesting because it showed 
their relative strength to be more nearly equal than for years. 
That meant a Democratic falling off and a revival of the old 
Whig party. The election was won by the Democrats, but the 
Whigs instead of being discouraged, vowed they would defeat 
their enemy in the presidential election soon to take place.* 
The growing bitterness between these two parties was con- 



sGoode, John., Recollections of a Lifetime, 36. 
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tinually aggravated bj the attacks and counter-attacks of their 
respective party newspapers.* 

It 18 evident, from reading any of the papers of the time, 
that Virginia's nearness to the free States made her an excellent 
target for abolition attacks. The slaves were furnished with 
abolition papers, and Bibles, in which the passages on slavery 
were explained according to the abolitionists' own ideas.* 
There were agents of the "Underground Railroad,** in many 
border counties planning escapes, and outwitting the 8taie 
officials. Attempts to arouse the slave population were fre- 
quently suspected. In examining now the evidence on which 
tiiis suspicion was based there seems to be very little in it to 
excite such fears, but the dread of a servile insurrection was 
one of the bad features of the slavery system. On October 16, 
1859, John Brown made his bold, direct and murderous attack 
on Harper's Ferry, thereby proving to the people's satisfac- 
tion the reality of their danger. The worst outcome of the 
Harper's Ferry outrage was the feeling exhibited by Brown's 
northern sympathizers, among whom were Q^rrit Smith, 
Howe, Steams, Sanborn, Frederick Douglas and Thoreau.' 
Brown was eulogized in the most extravagant and impossible 
terms. Virginia was denounced for the murder of a hero. 
The Congress which met a few days after Brown's exeaition 
began its session amidst intense excitement 

Governor Wise's action during Brown's trial was char- 
acteristic of the man. He insured the prisoner a fair trial and 
considerate treatment, thereby lessening the causes for criti- 



sThere were manr partr newspapers in Virginia, but those most 
widely read were published in the large towns of the State such as 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg, Lynchburg, and Staunton. Among the 
Richmond papers were the "Daily Dispatch," a conservative Demo- 
cratic paper, the "Richmond Bzaminer," which was less conservative, 
and the "Richmond ESnquirer," published by the radical Democrats. 
The opposition paper was the "Richmond Whig." Two other papers 
were the "Norfolk Argus," which, was published by radical Democrats; 
and the "Lynchburg Republican," published by the conservative Demo- 
cratic party. Nearly every abolition settlement had its little Repub- 
lican paper. 

4Daily Dispatch, January 7, 1860, Editorial on Abolitionists. 

oRhodes, J. F., History of United States, VoL II, 385-416. Tyler, 
L., Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. II, 556. 
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dam by northern sympathizers. He ordered out 1,500 regu- 
lars and a large body of militia, to prevent any attempt at 
rescuing Brown, on the day of his execution. The raid cost 
Virginia over $185,000, according to a report of the Virginia 
Assembly.* 

The feeling excited by this raid was far in excess of the 
actual damage done by Brown. North Carolina called a spe- 
cial session of her Legislature to consider the ^^usual and 
anxious state of affairs."^ South Carolina and Mississippi 
proposed a meeting of all the southern States.® The papers 
were iilled with bitter editorials urging the southern people 
to combine against northern manufacturers, and patronize 
southern merchants and factories.* This was the state of 
affairs at the dose of 1859. 

On January 1, 1860, Gk)vemor Letcher succeeded (Jover- 
nor Wise. In one of his first addresses to the people he spoke 
of the serious state of affairs and of the great importance of 
the coming campaign.**^ Letcher was a conservative man. He 
had been supported chiefly by the western Democrats, and 
therefore appealed to the plainer people of the State. His 
support throughout this crucial year was given to the Con- 
servative party, and he invariably recommended careful, de- 
liberate action.** 

Early in the new year, the different political parties in 
Virginia advised local meetings to select the del^ates from 
the districts to the State Conventions, which were to discuss 
candidates for the presidency and platfoftns to recommend to 
the National Nominating Conventions. The Democratic and 
Whig State Conventions were to meet in Bichmond in Feb- 
ruary, and the Bepublican Convention was to meet at Hunt- 
ington in April. The principal question debated in the local 
meetings, was the propriety of instructing delegates to the 

•Daily Dlspatcb, February 27, 1860. 
iJJM., January 16, 1860. 
^Ihid., January 3 and 26, 1860. 
•Ibid., January 6, 13, 1860, Editorials. 
lo/Md., January 13, 1860. 

ii/&id., March 19, 1860. Letcher did not favor the southern con- 
ference proposition. 
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National Ncminating C<»iveiition& The coiiBervatives in tho 
local meetings oppoeed the propoaal to instruct the delegates 
since it would hamper their dioice and perhaps injure national 
party unity by urging a sectional candidate.^' 

The dioice of a Democratic candidate from Virginia nar- 
rowed itself down to Henry A. Wise and Robert M. T. Hunter. 
Wise was particularly well known for two things^ his fight 
against the "Know-Nothing" party in 1855, and his deter- 
mined stand in regard to the Harper's Ferry affair. He fav- 
ored the ultra southern demands for congressional protection, 
as will be seen later in his support of the Breckinridge fac- 
tion ; but he did not advocate secession. He believed in fight- 
ing for southern rights within the IJnion.^* Wise was sup- 
ported by the Tidewater section mainly, and was strcmgly 
opposed by the Democrats of the western counties^ 

Hunter, Wise's opponent in the State, was a follower of 
Calhoun's, and had been greatly influenced by him during his 
early years in the "House."** He had been speaker of the 
House and was in the Senate in ISSO.**^ The western coun- 
ties favored Hunter because he was more conservative than 
Wise, and yet thorou^ly southern in his theories of govern- 
ment 

Ambler sums up the political difPerence between Wise and 
Hunter in the following way: "Wise had repudiated both 
the Buchanan administration and the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution, and insisted on the doctrine 
of southern rights as opposed to state rights. H^ believed 
that the Democratic platform shoidd assert the constitutional 
right of any owner to take his property, of whatever descrip- 
tion into any and all territory." 'hunter stood for Budianan's 
administration, the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, and the theory of State ri^ts as expounded in 
1798." He favored non-intervention of Congress to prevent 
slave property from being carried into the territories.** 

laDally Dispatch, January 21, February 4, 1860. 
isWig^, Barton, Life of Henry A. Wise, 232, 266. 
i4Hanter, M. T., Life of R. M. T. Hunter, 68. 
iiK^oode, John, Recollections of a Lifetime, 36. 
leAmbler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 325 to 327. 
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The Oj^xmtion party in Virginia had three possible can- 
didatesy Ooggin^ Botts and Bives.^^ Croggin had been the can- 
didate for Governor and was a great favorite with the Whig 
party, but he lacked the vigorons and assertive zeal of Bott8> 
who encouraged his friends to work for an expression of pref- 
erence in favor of his nomination for the presidential candi- 
dacy. The conservative Whigs feared Botta because of his 
changeable temperament, and because of his leaning towards 
the Bepublican party. There does not seem to have been the 
same strong desire to advance a Virginia Whig candidate for 
nomination by the ITational Opposition Convention, as there 
was to secure the nomination of a Virginia candidate by the 
Xational Democratic Convention. 

The State Democratic Convention met in Bichmond on 
I'^ebruary 16, 1860. The meeting was held in the African 
church, in order to accommodate the crowd. The first day was 
spent in organization. Nine hundred delegates were reported 
to be present Colonel Bobert Banks, of Madison, was chosen 
as president of the Convention. As there were eleven counties 
still unrepresented in the meeting, a resolution was carried to 
the effect that any Democrat present from a county without 
delegates upon the floor was invited to deliberate in the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention.^' 

The first real business of the Convention was brought up 
by General A. A. Chapman, of Monroe, who asked "the pref- 
erence of the democracy of the State for a well-tried and faith- 
ful son of the Old Dominion, for the next President of the 
United States, an expression of preference for the noble, the 
gallant, constitution-loving Henry A. Wise. Men are bom 
for important occasions, and Henry A. Wise is the man for 
this important crisis." 

A resolution was based on General Chapman's sentiments, 
which read : "Eesolved, That it is the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, that Henry A. Wise is the choice of the Democratic party 
of this State for the presidency." * 



iTDailr Dispatch, February 23 to 27» 1860. 
iBijfid., February 17, 1860. 
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The proposal to instruct for Wise came from the radical 
element of the Convention^ and was immediately opipoeed. 
Mr. Walbach, of Culpeper, representing the conservative dele- 
gates, offered the following substitute for General Chapman's 
resolution: "Resolved, That this convention pledge th^n- 
selves to the support of any national ticket that may be nomi- 
nated by the Charlestown Convention, in accordance with the 
usages of such Democratic party national representatives."^* 

In defense of this resolution, Mr. Walbach said that the 
right to instruct delegates oiight to be disclaimed, and that 
they should look to the conservation of Democratic principles 
>vithout reference to the fortunes of individual gentlemen who 
might be candidates nominated by the Charleston Conven- 
tion.**^ 

The rest of the morning session and the entire afternoon 
session of the second day were spent in discussing the relative 
merits of Wise, Hunter and Douglas. Wise's special diam- 
pions were General Chapman and John QtHxie, Jr., a young 
Bedford lawyer. Mr. Aylett, of Richmond dly, favored Hun- 
ter, especially because of his opposition to squatter sovereignty. 
Mr. Collier, of Petersburg, made the only speech in favor of 
Douglas, and defended squatter sovereignty, saying that it was 
popular sovereignty, no more and no less. There was a con- 
servative element in Petersburg which favored Douglas, as 
their reception of him during the campaign showed. The 
conservatives in the State Convention did not favor an ex- 
pression of preference, but rather worked for a promise on 
the part of the Virginia Convention to support the Charleston 
nominee. This was brought out in Mr. Walbach's substitute 
and in a similar substitute proposed by Mr. Douglas. The 
latter substitute was accepted as the expression of conserva- 
tive sentiment.** 

A vote was desired on the question of the substitute^ and 
voting began in the second night n^eeting. The division of 
sentiment was so radical that the voting on the substitute con- 

isDaily Dispatch^ February 18, 1860. 
2oThe Same. 
2iThe Same. 
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tinued amidst great confusion. The secretary continued to 
call the roll until 1 o'clock that night, when he became unable 
to hear the replies of the delegations, and he and the presi- 
dent retired from the Convention, taking the rolls with thenu 
The Convention, however, refused to adjourn. Colonel Gaiv 
nett, of Westmoreland, one of the vice-presidents, was called 
to the chair. A committee was sent after the president to 
obtain the rolls, but failed to find him; and the meeting broke 
up following a vote to the effect that no member should be 
allowed to vote after the president left his chair.** 

On the following morning the president explained his de- 
parture on the previous night, by saying that he supposed the 
members had consented to adjournment The question of re- 
suming roll call and allowing persons absent the night before 
to vote occupied the morning and afternoon session, and not 
imtil the final night session was the vote on the substitute an- 
nounced. The substitute was lost, the scale vote on it being 
44,937 noes against 41,675 ayes.** 

This showed that the conservatives had failed in the Con- 
vention. There was great rejoicing among Wise's friends, but 
they lost their opportunity of gaining Virginia's preference for 
Wise by not forcing a vote on General Chapman's resolution. 
The confusion in the Convention was so great that no motion 
could be carried, though a resolution to reduce the number 
of delegates each district should send to a State Convention 
was made, and also a motion that the G^eneral Assembly of 
Virginia should respond favorably to the invitation of the 
State of South Carolina, communicated through her commis- 
sioners in person, by the appointment of commissioners to a 
limited Southern Conferenca No action was taken on these 
suggestions. The president made a short parting speech and 
the Convention adjourned.** 

Although the Convention had deliberated for three days 
in very stormy sessions, it really accomplished very little be- 
yond arousing enthusiasm and interest in the coming cam- 

22Dally Dispatch, February 20, 1860. 

23Richmond Enquirer — semi-weekly, February 24, 1860. 

s^Dally Dispatch, February 20, 1860. 
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paign. No positive platform was suggested for Charleston, 
nor was a candidate nominated by the majority of the Con- 
ventioiL*" 

The Ridmiond Enquirer said in an editorial probably 
written by Wise's son: "Owing to the late hour, disorder and 
unwillingness of Wise's friends to accept the vote as it was^ a 
great mistake was made. . . . We could not suppress the re- 
flection that Enow-Nothing leaders had returned to the Demo- 
cratic party nursing hatred for Gtovemor Wise, and seeking 
his pimishment for their defeat in 1855."** As an additional 
evidence of the opposition of Governor Wise's personal 
enemies the same paper tells of the distribution of handbiUs 
with "Don't vote for the Turn-Coat Wise!" on them. 

Mr. Goode says: "The resolution (of Gteneral Chapman) 
was strongly opposed by Patrick EL Aylett, Beverly B. 
Douglass and others who preferred R. M. T. Hunter as the 
Democratic candidate; but it would undoubtedly have been 
adopted but for the masterly tactics of Lewis E. Harvie, of 
Am^lia, the leader of the Hunter forces, and a great field mar- 
shall in the game of politics."*^ 

The Richmond Whig expresses its opinion of the Demo- 
cratic Convention as follows: "A more boisterous Convention 
was surely never assembled before in any part of the civilized 
world, not even in Petersburg, and as Virginians we are glad 
that the threatenings of an abrupt and violent termination of 
its proceedings were not realized."** 

When we compare this with another notice appearing in 
the same paper a few days later, we find a striking difference: 

"Another grand and glorious Convention of the Whigs 
of Virginia! No less than 1,000 or 1,200 delegates in at- 
tendance, and perhaps more. . . . We wish we had time to 
allude to the patriotic and masterly addresses of these gentle- 
men."*® A later notice says: "As to the personnel of this 



asGoode, John, Recollections of a Lifetime, 34. 
sARlchmond Enquirer, February 24, 1860. 
s7Goode, John, Recollections of a Lifetime, 34. 
ssRichmond Whig, February 17, 1860. 
«»/Mtf., February 24, 1860. 
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convention we have never Been a better looking body of men, 
and in the convention and out of it they bore themflelves with 
the dignity and courtesy that belong to gentlemen."*® 

On Wednesday, February 22, 1860, the State Opposition 
Convention assembled in the African church. While the per- 
manent officers of the Convention were being selected by a 
committee, Mr. Southall and Hon. Thomas Floumoy** spoke 
to the Convention. Mr. Floumoy blamed the Democratic 
party for half the trouble of the Union, saying that they had 
made slavery the only test of the presidency, and that they 
sought a union of all liie south with their party. Like the 
majority of Whigs he stood firm on the necessity of slavery, 
witiiout which he said southern agriculture would be impos- 
sible. The institution of slavery was, in his opinion, the 
strongest bond that held together the Union. ^'Its abolition is 
the sunset and means dissolution. . . . Your country is in 
danger, rally to its rescue!" He paused to abuse the Black 
Kepublicans of the Korth, scouted the idea of a general con- 
VOTition to amend the constitution, and closed with a eulogy of 
the constitution and Washington." 

John Janney, the president-elect of the Convention, next 
took the stand and addressed the body in a speech which showed 
that an effort was being made to gather up tiie scattered Whigs, 
and form a national Union party, into whidi the conservative 
forces of the South would be drawn. Virginia was eitpected 
to set the pace for her sister southern States.** This fact ex- 
plains the presence of W. M. Lake, of Mississippi, and Messrs. 
Benniger and Dodge, of New York, in the Virginia Conven- 
tion.** They were delegates sent by the Whigs ofi their re- 
spective States, to test the strength of the movement for a 
National party in Virginia. 

The National Constitutional Union Executive Committee 
had issued an address to the Whig, or Opposition, parties in 

soRichmond Whig, February 24, 1860. 

siWise, Barton, Life of Henry A. Wise. Thomas Floumoy had 
been the Know-Nothing candidate for governor in Va. in 1855. 
saDally Dispatch, February 23, 1860. 
«3Ck>le, H., The Whig Party in the Souths 333, 335. 
s4Daily Dispatch, February 23, 1860. 
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the various States^ asking that each State Convention select a 
candidate to suggest presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates; and that two representatives from each electoral disr 
trict be chosen to represent the States at the National XJnicni 
Convention to be held in Baltimore in May, The State Conr 
ventions were asked to consider a platform to suggest to the 
National Convention. The reception of this address was to 
determine the policy of the National Union party," 

The chief work of the Convention was the consideration 
of this address. A Business Committee of fifteen men was 
chosen to consider it, and to recommend the best course of 
action to the Convention. A vote was taken on the advisability 
of selecting the district representatives to the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and it was decided in the affirmativa The delegations 
withdrew to select their representatives. •* 

In the afternoon of t^e second day, the Convention was 
addressed by Staples^ of Montgomery. Mr. Staples said he 
was able only to bear witness once again to the gallant and 
loyal behavior of the Whigs. "There is no truth in the diarge 
against them of affiliation with' the Bepublican parly. If the 
Eepublicans believe that there is^ let us undeceive theuL Let 
us demand of the North the execution of the fugitive slave 
law, let us demand a repeal of their obnoxious and unconsti- 
tutional lawa Let us demand all our rights under the con- 
stitution and in the Union, Shall we unite with the Demo- 
crats? I say emphatically, No! for they have added to the 
strength of that party by their sectional course, and have thereby 
endangered the Union." 

Mr. Staples' address brought up the fact that both Demo- 
crats and Eepublicans wished the Whigs to join them. There 
does not seem to have been much desire on the part of the 
Whigs to join either party, but they would have been glad to 
receive dissatisfied members of the other parties. 

At eight-thirty that night Mr. Botts appeared in the Con- 
vention. Loud cheers greeted him. He spoke to the Conven- 
tion for about two hours, treating the Harper's Ferry outrage, 

ssDally Dispatch, February 23, 1860. 
«e/6id., February 24, 1860. 
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and Governor Wise's conduct with severe criticisnL According 
to his opinion, Virginia ought to recommend a candidate for 
the presidential nonunation, and also one for vice-president. 
His earnest and hardy support was pledged to any Virginian 
who might be named by the State Convention. If the entire 
Opposition would unite and nominate a truly national man, 
one who had never been connected with sectional issues'^ the 
Eepublicans would make no nomination, but would vote for 
him and defeat the Democrats and elect him. 

Mr. Botts next read a letter from a gentleman in New 
York, tendering him the Black Eepublican nomination, if he 
would say that he was a Bepublican. To this he replied that 
he was not a Bepublican, never could be a sectional man, and 
would receive no office as a sectional partisan. In closing Mr. 
Boots advocated choosing a very conaervative southern man, 
if the North allowed the South to put forward the candidate. 
Even if the candidate had acted with the Republicans, he could 
see no objection to ^hat policy, and he was sure that by adopt- 
ing it, the Black BepubUcau organization would be broken up 
and the Union party would succeed despite sectional ques- 
tions.'* The meeting adjourned as soon as the speech was 
over. 

As soon as the Convention had assembled the next morn- 
ing, A. H. H. Stuart was invited to the platform to address the 
body. In an address of two hours, he said : "There are 75,000 
Whigs in Virginia, entirely unrepresented in Congress save in 
a single district, where a Whig was elected by Democratic dis- 
cord. Can the Bepublicans treat us worse? . . . Let us dis- 
card both sectional parties . . . and reclaim the conservatives 
of aU sections . . . and preserve the constitution and the 
Fnion."'" 

After the speaker finidied, Colonel Ballard Preston an- 
nounced his readiness to report on the decisions of the Busi- 
ness Committee. These decisions had been put in the form of 



s7Mr. Botts probably had himself in mind, else he would haye 
named the candidate whom he meant. 
ssDally Dispatch, February 25, 1860. 
••The Same. 
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ten resolutions. Before reading these resolutions^ Colonel Pres 
ton made a short speech^ voicing the opposition of the majori^ 
of the committee to the adoption of the address of the Naticmal 
Executive Committea The resolutions emphasized that consti- 
tutional protection was a common privilege; that the United 
States government had no right to interfere with slavery in 
the States ; that the people of the territories should decide the 
question of slavery for themselves, when their State constitu- 
tions were formed ; that the repeal of acts of Congress prohibit- 
ing and punishing the slave trade was unwise and impolitic; 
that the unity of the established government was the main 
support of independence, tranquillity and safety; that the Presi- 
dent's recommendation to, Congress in 1858, tiiat his power be 
increased, was astounding and alarming; that the extravagance 
and corruption of the government's policy called for retrench- 
ment and reform ; that the tendencies of ihe Black Republican 
party tended to impair the more perfect Union, and destroy 
justice and domestic tranquillity ; that we should recognize our 
national duties and obligations to the foreign governments; 
and lastly, that the majority of the committee approved of the 
address of the central Union Committee in so far, only, as it 
contained a recommendation to send del^ates from Virginia 
to the National Convention to be held in Baltimore.*^ 

There was a minority report favoring the expression of 
preference for a Virginia man for presidential candidate. In 
a debate on the reports, Botts, Rives and Edward Everett were 
prominently mentioned as favorites with Virginia, 

Mr. Robert Ridgway succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed disapproving of the proposal, pending in the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, to send delegates to a conference of the 
southern States as recommended by the Legislature of South 
Carolina. The Whigs feared the result of this Convention, 
since the proposal came from the radical southern States.*^ 

After further debate, a vote was taken on the subject of 
the reports. The result announced next morning showed, ayes, 
16,206; noes, 42,630. This meant defeat for the substitute, 
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and victory for the majority report The majority, now feeling 
generous after their recent victory, amended their tenth resolu- 
tion, whidi as it stood disapproved of most of thS central ad- 
dress, by saying that they did not mean to discourage the great 
movement being made in other parts of the Union for the 
formation of a great national conservative Union party. The 
vote on the platform ended the work of the Conventioiu** 

From the speedies, it seems there were three possible 
policies before the Convention. They might either imite with 
the Democrats, or with the Republicans, or they could choose 
to be an entirely independent party. The first policy did not 
meet much support^ because they feared the radical tendency 
of the southern Democrats, and also because they feared they 
would be swallowed up by the Democratic party. There was 
more support in favor of a union with the Republicans, as may 
be seen from Botts' speech. But the idea that really appealed 
to the old Whigs of A. H. H. Stuart's type was that of having 
an independent National Opposition party. 

The last meeting of the Convention was a purely social 
one. The ladies, who had been interested spectators, from the 
gallery, requested that Mr. Marmaduke Johnson would read the 
Star Spangled Banner. This was done most gracefully. Mr. 
Ridgway followed him with a short humorous address, and 
President Janney closed the Convention with an encouraging 
and inspiring speech.** 

From the dose of this Convention imtil the National 
Opposition Convention, May 9, 1860, the Whigs seem to have 
been kept busier with Democratic affairs than with their own. 
Things were going smoothly in the Whig party, but the Demo- 
crats were having a much more stirring tinxe, since they had 
left the selection of Charleston delegates to the district meet- 
ings, instead of settling the matter at their State Convention as 
the Whigs had done. There was also doubt in the Democratic 
party as to the candidate they wished to propose to the Charles- 
^ ton Convention. At the meetings of the First, Sixth, Seventh, 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Districts a majority of the electors 
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chosen were in favor of Wise; but in the Third, Fourth and 
Fifteenth Districts the men chosen were for Hunter. This 
shows how the State was divided into factions, and how im- 
possible combination would be.** 

Another issue on which the Democratic party was divided 
was whether Virginia should send del^atee to a Southern Con- 
ference proposed by the cotton States and called to meet in 
South Carolina. As early as January 3, I860, the Legislature 
of South Carolina had appointed E. G. M^nminger commis- 
sioner to Virginia, to ask the Governor to send a special com- 
mittee to South Carolina, to the Conference called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the critical state of affairs.** 

The Mississippi L^islature had also sent a ccxnmissioner 
for the same purpose.** The idea of a Conference appealed to 
the radical Democrats; but the moderate ones, backed up by 
Governor Letcher and supported by the Whigs, opposed it 
heartily. The decision of the question came up in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, and was carried 90 to 42, in favor of send- 
ing the commission. The House had a majority of radicals in 
it*' The Senate, however, which was ruled by the conser- 
vatives, succeeded in defeating the proposal by a vote of 31 to 
11. Governor Letcher commended the Senate for its peaceful 
and prudent conduct;** and the Whigs were equally as pleased.** 

South Carolina papers show how the rejection of the in- 
vitation was received.*® The Charleston News says the step 
was an error, and indicates social timidity and political selfish- 
ness. "The lead of Virginia has been followed by South Caro- 
lina always before; but the cotton and sugar States can form 
a league, which if Virginia chooses she may enter, if not, stay 
out." The Charleston Mercury said: "Virginia is truly 
southern, but there is a strong party in her borders which in- 
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fluences her to remain aloof . . . We think the Republican 
party will take Virginians submissive attitude as a pledge not tp 
help on the dissolution of the Union. It will aid the Repub- 
lican Campaign." 

Since the Democratic State Convention, the Examiner and 
the Enquirer, the Hunter and Wise organs, respectively, had 
waged a bitter fight for their candidates. The Examiner ad- 
vocated the adoption of the preceding National Convention in 
Cincinnati. This platform had declared that the Democratic 
party would resist all attempts at renewing in Congress or out of 
it, the agitation of slavery. Hunter would not have been un- 
willing to accept a radical platform, but he was prudent, a 
lover of the Union, and a candidate for the presidency.'* 

The sentiment in Virginia towards Wise was varied and 
fluctuating. To b^in with. Wise had changed his political 
principles too frequently to make the conservatives sure of him. 
He was a very determined and a rather vindictive man, who 
would be likely to act with more force than tact on the ques- 
tions that had already divided the country into sections. The 
people living in the coimties of western Virginia had grown 
to hate him in the four years during which he had governed 
the State. He represented the government of the aristocratic 
Tidewater and Middle sections, and helped enforce the taxes 
which were r^arded as imjust in proportion to the wealth of the 
western section ; and while there had been a wave of enthusiasm 
and gratitude, which was expressed towards him by popular 
meetings and newspapers in the western section, after the John 
Brown Raid, the result of this had worn off, and left the people 
skeptical and distrustful of him.** 

The expression of popular approval was not decided enough 
for Wise, and so after the election of delegates to Charleston, 
he sent a letter from Washington, to Nat Tyler, declining to 
meet with a party of Virginia delegates to Charleston who were 
stopping over in Richmond on April 19th. He wrote: 
^^Whether the voice of the State has been truly expressed or not, 
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I do not hesitate to say it has not been declared for ma . . • 
Without the voice of Virginia dearly and undisputably de- 
clared for me, I decline to allow my name to be presented pri- 
marily before the Convention for a nomination. In no event 
am I willing that it shall cause any division of the vote of our 
del^ation. I beg my friends therefore not to offer my name, 
but to unite cordially with the majority of the delegation.'^" 
It would be difficult to say whether Wise was afraid of defeat at 
the hands of Hunter, or whether he was really sincere in his 
claim of a desire to preserve the Union. However this might 
have been, his letter gave the support of the whole delegation 
to Himter. 

The National Democratic Convention met in Charleston, 
April 23, 1860. The limited accommodations, prevented the 
attendance of the usual Convention crowd, and the delegates 
who assembled there were impressed with the serious decisions 
that were to be made by their body and with the necessity for 
deliberate and careful procedure to prevent the threatened with- 
drawal of the cotton States.'* 

The Virginia delegation was treated with great hospitality 
bj' the Charleston people, Mr. Memminger, who had lately been 
commissioner to Virginia, being particularly attentive. There 
was an effort to secure Virginia's support for the radical 
southern platform.**' Promises were made by some of the South 
Carolina del^ates that they would support Hunter as presi- 
dential nominee instead of Davis, whom they had favored up 
to this time.'* 

The first four days of the Convention were spent in or- 
ganizing the body, deciding between the claims of the two con- 
flicting New York delegations,*' and selecting the platform and 

ssRichmond Enquirer, April 20» 1860. 
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other committees. The work of this Platform Committee was 
tiie most important business to be transacted by the Convention. 
There were thirty-three members of this committee, one for 
eadi State represented. The southern States had seventeen 
del^ates, and the Douglas, or northern States, sixteen; there- 
fore the anti-Douglas faction was able to present the majority 
report This report named the Davis resolutions as the plat- 
form chosen by the southern delegates. 

' The majority platform declared that the territorial Legis- 
lature had no power to abolish slavery in a territory, to prohibit 
the introduction of slaves therein, or to destroy the right of 
property in slaves by any legislation whatever; and that it was 
the dlity of the Federal government to protect, when necessary, 
slavery in the territories.®* 

Henry Payne, of Ohio, submitted the minority report and 
defended it in an earnest speech. This report reaffinned the 
Cincinnati platform. In substancei, it asserted that the Demo- 
cratic party was pledged to abide by the Dred Scott decision, 
or any future decision of the Supreme Court on the rights of 
property in the States or territories.'* 

Yancey, of Alabama, the champion of the cotton States, and 
the most eloquent orator in the South, followed Payne. He 
stated the demands of the southern States, and said that unless 
these were conceded the delegates from those States would leave 
the Convention. These speeches were delivered April 28th, 
Sunday intervened, and Monday the two factions returned to 
the Convention determined to carry out their respective pro- 
grams to a finish.*® 

A vote was taken on the platforms, which stood 165 to 
138 in favor of the minority platform. After the adoption of 
this platform, the Alabama delegation left the Convention, and 
was immediately followed by those of six other States, and 
later by that of Georgia, which made eight States in all.** 

BsRhodes, J. F., History of the United States, Vol. II, 445, 446, 
Daily IMspatch, April 28, 1860. 
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During the first week of the Convention, the Virginia dele- 
gation, influenced by its more radical members, supported the 
southern platform. The change in sentiment is given in the 
following letter, printed by the Whig, and written by Barbour, 
editor of the Lynchburg Republican : 

^^I am gratified to say that on yesterday our del^ation 
ceased playing second fiddle to Mr. Yancey, and voted for the 
re-adoption of the Cincinnati platform. Had we never deserted 
the position we assumed in Virginia, had we adhered faith- 
fully to our position of moderation, ... we would have been 
the ruling state in the convention, and have drawn the north 
to us and our candidate. But from considerations of false 
policy, the majority of us deserted our position, went to the 
extreme south, lost our prestige, and I fear have lost our can- 
didate. We have lost favor in the north for abandoning our 
original position, and have now lost favor with the seceding 
states because we refuse to go with them." Barbour claimed 
the support of the tenth legion of Virginia,** and accused Fisher, 
Booker, Cecil and Smith of favoring secession; and censured 
Harvie, Seddon and Brannon for attempting an alliance with 
the Alabama delegation. 

After the bolt of the southern delegates^ Mr. Russell, chair- 
man of the Virginia del^ation, said that the people of Virginia 
sympathized deeply with the southern States. He asked for an 
adjournment in order to allow his del^ation to decide what 
course they would follow. Much to the disappointment of the 
seceders, the Virginia del^ation returned to their seats in the 
National Convention on the next morning.** Russell reported 
that the delegation had decided to endorse the course taken by 
Tennessee, and that if the Tennessee resolutions were not 
adopted he was not authorized to cast the vote of Virginia on 
any subject Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee had conferred together, and decided to demand the pas- 
sage of the Tennessee resolutions. These resolutions asked for 
an endorsement of the Dred Scott decision, and the rule that the 
nominee should receive not less than two hundred votes for 
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nomination. The Convention accepted these resolutions^ and 
proceeded to ballot for the presidential candidata*^ 

When the voting commenced, the entire Virginia delega- 
tion cast their vote for Himter. In the beginning of this con- 
test Hunter ranked second to Douglas, the vote on the first 
ballot standing 1451^ for Douglas, and 42 for Hunter; later 
Gruthrie gained second placa The Convention was unable to 
secure the necessary two himdred votes for Douglas, and so 
decided to accept the suggestion of Russell, and adjourn to meet 
again in Baltimore in June. The Virginia delegation also 
persuaded the seceding delegates to accept their invitation to 
meet in Eichmond in June. They hoped by bringing the two 
Conventions so close together, that they could accomplish a 
union of the two divisions of the Democratic party.** 

The Convention asked Russell what was the Virginia sen- 
timent on the division of the party. His parting speech gave 
the feelings of the Virginia delegation. "Events have arisen," 
said Mr. Russell, "for which Virginia delegates were not pre- 
pared with any instruction, expression of sentiment, or fore- 
thought of the state which sent them. We are obliged to act on 
our own judgment which is scarcely steady, when we see our 
fellow citizens of the south moving from tiiis body by way of 
protest^ because they r^ard their rights as being violated. 
Every feeling of our hearts goes with them. Hitherto the 
career of Virginia has been side by side with all her sister 
states, north, south, east, and west, . . . but it must be knov^n 
to this assembly that if indeed the hour come when north and 
south must separate, the destiny of Virginia is with the south 
. . . But she will pause before she considers that step in- 
evitable Not even the John Brown tragedy in her midst fills 
her with sudi sorrow as the thought of breaking up the 
Union."" 

The Virginia delegates returned home determined to work 
for the reuniting of the Democratic party and the nomination 
of Hunter at Baltimore. 
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Affairs at Charleston were closely watched by the poli- 
ticians at Washington, particularly by those in Congress Soon 
after the dose of the Convention bitter disputes arose between 
the Davis and the Douglas Democrats on the constitutional 
side of the slavery question. Davis opened this debate with a 
speech filling sixteen pages of the Olobe.^^ James H. Mason, 
of Virginia, supported Davis. He denied that there was a 
national sovereignty, and said there was but one sovereignly, 
namely, State sovereignty. "The government is but an agent> 
it has no sovereign power whatever."*® 

Douglas was drawn into the debate by Benjamin, and the 
accusations and replies were so heated that the Virginia hopes 
for reuniting the Democratic party were sadly dampened. 

While Davis and Douglas were wrangling in the Senate^ 
the Opposition party was assembling for the National Union 
Convention, which met in Baltimore, May 9, 1860. William 
Goggin and A. H. H. Stuart were among the Convention of- 
ficers chosen from the Virginia delegation. The Union party 
declared that there was no difference between Kepublican and 
Democrat, except that, ^^the one said that Congress had the 
power to l^slate on the question of slavery in the territories; 
the other out of them.''** 

Before the Convention started to vote on the national dioice 
for Opposition presidential candidate, the friends of John 
Minor Botts held a meeting to encourage voting for their can- 
didate/® His Virginia friends had already formed a Botts 
Central Club of Virginia, for the purpose of urging Botts' 
claims for nomination by the National Convention.^* It will 
be remembered that he was treated as a possible candidate by 
some members of the Virginia Opposition Convention ; but he 
had changed his allegiance too f requ^itly to be counted on very 
securely, and moreover his views savored too much of Repub- 
licanism to please the aristocratic Whigs. The more radical, 
or liberal, Whigs favored him, but he ruined his chancy by ap- 
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pearing to be too anxious for this nominatioiL In his political 
letters just before the National Convention, he threatened to 
withdraw his support and that of his friends from the Whig 
cause, if he did not get their support for his nomination/" This 
was highly offensive to the gentlem«i in the Whig party, who 
still believed that *^the office should seek the man." 

Without the support of the entire Virginia delegation, 
Botts was doomed to disappointment; and the Virginia repre- 
sentatives had no thought of disturbing the harmony of the 
Convention, which they believed to be necessary for the success 
of the party, by forcing the claims of their particular candi- 
date. 

The Convention proceeded smoothly with its platform, 
"The Union, the constitution, and the execution of the laws," 
and began balloting for presidential candidata The first ballot 
showed Bell and Everett far in the lead, with three Virginians 
ranking next in order. The vote was> Bell 68^, Everett 25, 
Botts 9^, Eives 13, Gk)ggin 3. The votes for Virginia men 
were cast mainly by the Virginia delegation, and show thi. 
division of sentiment in the State on the different possible can- 
didates. On the second ballot Bell's nomination was made 
unanimoua^^ This shows the difference between the Whig 
and the Democratic party spirit^ for the Denvxratic candidate 
was still to be selected after fiflr^-seven ballots had been cast 

The New York Courier expressed the opinion of many 
thoughtful politicians when it said that personally it admired 
Bell, but did not think that he had the slightest prospects of 
success, since no party which ignored the issues of the day could 
have any real vitality. "There are issues before the country 
which have been recognized by the Republican and Democratic 
parties, but which the so called 'Union party' has ignored. 
These issues must be met some time or other and to seek to 
ignore them is but folly."^* 

During the latter part of April there was a third Statei 
party Convention held in Virginia for the purpose of sending 
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delegates to a National Convention; but so heartily was this 
despised that no connected account of its convention can be 
found in any of the big papers of the time. This was the Re- 
publican State Convention, held at Wheeling, in the western 
part of Virginia, for the purpose of selecting delegates to the 
National Republican Convention that was to meet at Chicago, 
May 16, 1860. The Richmond Daily Dispatch honors the 
Wheeling Convention with the following editorials, imder the 
heading, "Republican Del^ates From slave states": "The 
most puerile and transparent political humbug that any parly 
ever attempted to play off, is the Republican attempt to get up 
a set of funk delegates from some of the southern slave states 
to the forthcoming sectional convention at Chicago. Every 
one in Virginia knows that with the exception of an omnibus 
load of disaffected citizens in some of the border counties, there 
is no such thing as Black Republicanism in Virginia;'"* and 
again, "The late Black Republican convention at Wheeling has 
adjourned to meet in Richmond in 1864. That's a good long 
time off. Why not select the day of Judgment ? It will come 
just as soon and be just as comfortable.'"* 

Notwithstanding the condescending allusions of the big 
papers, there was a strong, growing Republican party in Vir- 
ginia. Hardly a coimty on the western border was without its 
colony of abolitionists, who spread the Republican doctrine 
wherever they settled. The "Eli Thayer" colony in Wayne 
county and the "Valley Mills" colony in Wood county were but 
samples -of the incoming Republican element in every north- 
western Virginia county.'* The enemy had even been so bold 
as to invade the eastern section of the State. 

Around Occoquan, in Prince William county, there was 
a large settlement of New England abolitionists, who had come 
to reclaim the worn out Virginia lands and also to convert the 
inhabitants to abolition sentiment*' Most of these settlements 
published their local party newspapers, and thus the fire of the 
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Democratic and Whig papers was returned with all the hate of a 
struggling cause. 

The native Republicans, of the western counties, were 
bitter against the otiher parties in the State more from per- 
sonal grievances than from abolition sentiment Ambler says: 
^'A casual study of the formation of the Republican party in 
western Virginia will be sufficient to convince one that its origin 
was due more largely to a conflict of economic interests be- 
tween the east and west^ than to the existence in the later sec- 
tion of theories regarding the equality of men or of feelings of 
love or even pity for the n^ro.'"® 

The Republican party in Virginia sent delegates to the 
!^ational Republican Convention, which met at Chicago on 
May 16, 1860. The platform decided on by this Convention 
has been summarized by Rhodes as follows: "The platform 
paid a tribute to the Union ; asserted that the rights of the states 
should be maintained inviolate; denounced the John Brown 
invasion as *among the gravest of crimes,' censured the attempt 
of the Buchanan administration to force the Lecompton con- 
stitution upon Kansas; denounced the new dogma that the con- 
stitution of its own force carries slavery into the territories; 
declared the Democratic doctrine of popular sovereignty a 
^deception and a fraud' ; denied the ^authority of Congress, of a 
territorial legislature, or any individual to give l^al existance 
to slavery in any territory^; branded the ^recent reopening of 
the African slave trade ... as a crime against humanity and 
a burning shame to our coimtry and age'; demanded the ad- 
mission of Kansas ; asserted that sound policy requires the ad- 
justment of duties upon imports so as 'to encourage the develop- 
ment of industrial interests of the whole country'; dem,anded 
a homestead bill ; and opposed any change in the naturalization 
laws.'"*^ 

After the platform was settled, the Convention began voting 
on the presidential candidate. The Virginia delegation cast 
fourteen of their thirty-three votes for Lincoln. Greeley wrote, 
to Pike : "Virginia had been regularly sold out ; but the seller 
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could not deliver. We had to rain red-hot bolts on them^ how- 
ever to keep the majority from going to Seward."** The Lin- 
coln politicians won out by superior tactics. Lincoln was chosen 
by the Convention as their presidential candidate with Hamlin 
for Vice-President. There was great excitement over the selec- 
tion of this honesty determined man, Abraham Lincohi, and 
the Democratic slc^an from then on was, "We must have a 
candidate to defeat Lincoln." Douglas was considered to be 
the only candidate who could defeat Lincoln, and the del^ates 
from the northern Democratic States were more resolved than 
ever on Douglas. 

The del^ates who had seceded from Charleston and re- 
turned home to receive fresh instructions from their States^ re- 
assembled at Bichmond, Virginia, Jime 12, 1860. Colonel 
Erwen, of Alabama, was elected president of the Convention, 
and in his opening address stated that the purpose of the Con- 
vention was to strangle the serpent of squatter sovereignty.'* 
The delegates decided, after the second day's session, to adjourn 
until June 21st, to await the action of the National Democratic 
Convention, which was to meet in Baltimore, June 19, ISeO.** 

The Whig party in Virginia thought that this would be an 
opportune time to invite the seceders to combine with th^n, and 
published this editorial, Jime 12th: "Why not? Glentlemen 
from the Cotton states, why not join us and vote for* Bell? 
What hinders ? He believes in state rights, and that is the only 
important issue we are told."" 

Other influence than that of the Democratic party in Vir- 
ginia was at work to heal the breech in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats. The National Democratic Executive Committee pub- 
lished an address to the seceders, which is given in the Wash- 
ington Constitution. It was signed by Mason, Hunter and Gar- 
nett, of Virginia ; Davis, of Mississippi, and Toombs, of Geor- 
gia. They advised the delegates to return to the Conventicwi at 
Baltimore, and concluded with an appeal to them not to refuse 
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since their refusal would '^inevitably result in an incurable 
division of our party, the sole conservative organization in our 
country."®*^ 

President Buchanan wrote to Robert Tyler, June 13th: 
"Should they succeed at Baltimore in rejecting the r^ular dele- 
gates from the seceding states and admitting those who are 
Tx^s,^ then Douglas will or may be nominated. In that 
the unit^ and strength of the Democratic party is annihilated 
and Lincoln is elected."®* 

The !N'ational Democratic Convention met in Baltimore, 
June 19, 1860. The question of admitting the del^ates who 
had seceded at Charleston, was bitterly contested, referred to 
the Credentials Committee, and finally decided adversely for 
the cotton State& Half of the old del^ations from Georgia 
and Arkansas were excluded, and all the old delegations from 
Louisiana and Alabama. South Carolina had made no appli- 
cation for admission. All of the old del^ations were received 
from Texas, Delaware, and MissiasippL®^ It seemB that the 
whole or part of the delegations from the most radical States 
were excluded in favor of the new delegations sent by the con- 
servatives of those same States. 

Mr. BusseU, chairman of the Virginia delegation, voiced 
the indignation of the del^ates from his State at the exclusion 
of the old delegations; and upon the aimouncement of the vote 
of the Convention accepting this report, he declared that the 
Virginia delegation intended to withdraw.*® The Virginia 
del^ates saw that there was no hope of uniting the Democratic 
party, or of securing Hunter's nomination ; and that^ therefore, 
Virginia must decide with which section she would cast her lot 
in the coming political struggle. When it came to the test there 
never was a doubt in the delegation that Virginia would side 
with the South. 

And so Mr. RusseD expressed the sentiments of a m,ajori1y 
of his delegation when he solemnly took leave of the Conven- 

ssDaily Dispatch, May 19, 1860. Quoted from the Washington Con- 
stitution. 

seTyler, Lyon O., Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. II, 568. 
sTDaily Dispatch, June 23, 1860. 
«8/M<f., June 25. 1860. 
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tion. Twenty-two Virginia delegates followed Russell, but 
seven remained in the Convention. The other southern dele- 
gations retired immediately after Vii^nia, together with a num- 
ber of delegates from the middle and northern States.®* 

These seceding del^ates formed a southern Democratic 
Convention, with Caleb Cushing, of Connecticut, the former 
president of the National Convention, as their president The 
proceedings of this Convention were for once harmonious. The 
''Fire Eaters" had succeeded in persuading part of the dele- 
gates from ten border or northern States to join thenL Th^ 
adopted the majority platform put forward at Charleston ; and 
nominated John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for President^ 
unanimously on the first ballot Lane, of Oregon, was choeoi 
for Vice-President, after which the Convention adjourned and 
returned homa The extreme southern men were satisfied and 
confident of success. The more conservative ones were deter- 
mined to make the best of the campaign, but they were anxious 
over the results of a divided Democratic party.*^ 

After the withdrawal of the southern delegates, the 
National Convention, in accordance with the wishes of the 
northern Democrats, nominated Stephen A. Douglas for Presi- 
dent, and Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, for Vice-President, and on 
his refusal to serve, replaced him by H. V. Johnson* This 
Convention had already adopted the minority report at Charles- 
ton as their platform, and so could adjourn as soon as their 
candidates were selected. 

Many southern delegates, returning from the Baltimore 
Convention, stopped over in Richmond. Vast crowds of people 
assembled in the Capitol Square to hear them speak. At one 
of these gatherings, Mr. Beverly Douglass, of King William, 
proposed calling a Democratic State Convention in order to 
secure a single Democratic ticket in the State, and advised not 
confirming the nomination of either Douglas or Breckinridge, 
until after this State Convention could meet.'* The democracy 
of Petersburg, following Douglass' advice, refused to express 

8»Daily Dispatch, June 25, 1860. 
«M)The Same. 
•iThe Same. 
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their preference, but issued resolutions deploring any division 
of opinion in the Democratic party.®* 

The Dispatch published an editorial on the campaign, 
which expressed the conservative opinion in Virginia very welL 
*'There seems to be every probability of a lively time in the 
present presidential campaign. With four tickets in the field 
the sovereign people must be hard to please; if they cannot find 
anything to their taste. Such an extensive and varied bill of 
fare has not been offered for a long time. With a possibility 
of the contest being carried into the House of Eepresentativee, 
we have the prospect of a protracted luxury of excitement, 
such as is rare in this land of political tomatoes.^'®' 

The month of July and the first half of August, were 
not marked by any decided action on the part of either section 
of the democracy. Within the party, the members seem to have 
been weighing the advantages of the two candidates^ but both 
sides were awaiting the decisions of the conventions called to 
meet on August 16th, at Staunton and Charlottesville, by the 
Douglas and the Breckinridge parties, respectively. The Whig 
party held frequent local meetings, but did not work as hard as 
they did later on in the canvass. The most lively demonstra- 
tion of political feeling, during this time, was made by the Re- 
publicans of Occoquan, Prince William county, Virginia. 

The Republicans of this place erected a Lincoln-Hamlin 
flag pole, much to the indignation of their good Virginia neigh- 
bors, who immediately determined to cut it down. The Dis- 
patdi of July 28, 1860, gave the following account of the affair: 
^^On Monday night the Republicans held a meeting, and dis- 
patched parties to Alexandria and Washington, and it was re- 
ported on Tuesday that they had sent up for anununition, and 
had determined to build a fort around the pole to protect it at 
all hazards. It was supposed then they could muster only 20 
men. They sent a dispatch to Governor Letcher asking for aid 
and saying if it did not come they should be obliged to defend 
themselves. 

"The (Governor promised General Hunton and his regl 

ssDaily Dispatch, June 25, 1860. 
•sThe Same. 
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ment lliis overjoyed the Republicans who fired a salute upon 
receiving the news. There have been 60 volunteers to die by 
the pole. Some friends advise them to give up if Hunton does 
not come, but they swear they will not" "A later dispatch 
from Occoquan says, ^G^eral Hunton has resigned his {)osition 
in the militia.' "•* 

Two days later, under the heading of, "The War Ended,*' 
the following account was published : "The women of the place 
became uneasy and attempted to cut the pole down. They did 
not succeed and left the village, fearing a dangerous encounter. 
The pole came down. At the word of James W. Jad^son, of 
Fairfax, a stalwart yoeman sprang forward and gave the first 
blow, others followed and soon the pole fell, and was im- 
mediately chopped up. The Republicans made no resistance, 
but stood by making defiant remarks and threatening to raise 
another pole in the same spot The flag was captured and sent 
to Brentsville."'' 

It is noticeable in this encounter that Governor Letcher did 
not take sides with either party, but preserved an impersonal 
attitude towards the whole affair at a time when non-inteiv 
ference with Republican demonstrations was almost the same 
as favoring them. Governor Wise would hardly have treated 
the matter so indifferently. 

When the time arrived for the Democratic Conventions, 
called to consider the possibility of uniting on a single can- 
didate, the Douglas delegates who assembled in Staunton, 
showed a greater desire for union than the Breckinridge 
men at Charlottesvilla Both conventions met on August 16, 
I860.'* 

The Charlottesville Convention selected William Ambler, 
of Louisa, for its president, and, in spite of the protests of some 
of the radical members, proceeded immediately to select a com- 
mittee of five men to communicate with the Staunton Conven- 
tion. During the first two days' session, the Convention ratified 
the nomination of Breckinridge and Lane, indorsed the se- 

94Dally Dispatch, July 28, 1860. 

•BThe Same. 

MDally Dispatch, August 18, 1860. 
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ceder's platform, and especially disapproved of the construc- 
tion of a Pacific railroad, because its construction was contrary 
to their idea of State rights, the most important and beloved 
of all their political doctrines. The electors at large for the 
State were Hunter, Mason, Wise, Russell and Ex-Qovemor 
Smith. Smith proposed a resolution to the Convention which 
was accepted. It read aa follows: "Resolved, that the Demo- 
cratic state electors of Virginia should vote for Breckinridge 
and Lane if by so doing they can be elected to the offices for 
which they have been nominated; but should it be ascertained 
that there is no election by the people, then they shall cast the 
vote of the state for Breckinridge and Lane, if by so doing it will 
place Breckinridge before the House of Representatives as one 
of the three highest to be voted for as President^ or Lane be- 
fore the Senate as one of the two highest to be voted for, for 
Vice-President; but if by so voting neither of the said results 
can be reached, then the said Electors shall vote in their elec- 
tion as a unit so as, if possible to prevent the election of Lin- 
coln and Hamlin ; their election, in the opinion of this conven- 
tion, being the way to the most certain and immediate dis- 
ruption of our noble and cherished commonwealth."'^ 

Hunter, Mason and Pryor were called on to address the 
Convention while they awaited the action of the Staunton Con- 
vention. During the second afternoon session Ex-Governor 
Smith, chairman of the committee appointed to confer with the 
Staunton Convention, announced that he had received several 
telegrams from the Staunton committee, but as it was 11 o^dock 
the night before it was too late to consult with them in person, 
as they desired. The correspondent to the Dispatch added, "I 
fear no compromise will be effected. Both conventions will 
make straight out tickets.''*' 

"Straight out tickets" seemed to be the real desire of both 
conventions ; but neither wished to act as if unwilling to com- 
promise. The Charlottesville Convention met for the last time 
on August 18th. The president announced a committee, to 
prepare an address to the people of Virginia, consisting of J. 

97Dally Dispatch, August 18, 1860. 
9siMd„ August 20, 1860. 
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Alfred Jones, of Kichmond ; Pryor,.of Petersburg; Barbour, 
of Culpeper; N. Tyler, of Richmond; and J. A. Paxton, of 
Bockbridge. Mason and Ambler delivered the closing addresses. 

The Douglas Democrats in Staunton were also in session 
from August 16th through August 18th. They elected H. L. 
Bopkins, of Powhatan, as their president Eighty Virginia 
counties were represented in this Convention, making about 
three hundred or four hundred delegates present As soon as 
the communication was received from Charlottesville that a com- 
mittee of five had been appointed to confer with them they 
selected a similar committee, and made Harman, of Staunton, 
chairman of it. Harman immediately telegraphed to the Char- 
lottesville committee asking them to come over to Staunton. 
The Convention proceeded with its regular business without 
waiting to hear from the Charlottesville conunittee.** 

In the report of the Committee on Resolutions, the nomi- 
nation of Douglas and Johnson was confirmed; the minority 
platform adopted by the National Democratic Convention was 
endorsed ; and the Buchanan administration and the action of 
the seceders in Baltimore were heartily condemned.^^ 

Harman made a report on the progress which the commit- 
tee had made towards an understanding. The other party had 
proposed adopting the same ticket, on which the voter was to 
state his preference, and instructing the electors to vote for 
whichever Democratic candidate the majority thus ascertained 
desired. Harman's reply by telegraph had been : **HonoraWe 
William Smith : Can you come over in any extra train ? We 
cannot get one here. If any thing is done it can only be done 
by conference and soon. We must get together, if we meet by 
private conveyance, and on the Blue Hidge — all for the party. 

M. G. Habman.'' 

Harman's suggestion to the Breckinridge Convention was, 
'^Suppose we appoint seven electors each and one who has ex- 
pressed no opinion, and all pledge to cast the vote to beat Lin- 
cohi.^' 



••Daily Dispatch, August 17, 1860. 
looihid., August 18, 1860. 
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There were four or five more telegrainB sent by each side, 
every one growing colder and stiffer than the last. Neither 
committee could make an ofl^al proposal because neither Con- 
venxion would give in enough to indorse a compromise. The 
Staunton committee grew tired of sending messages, which 
brought no satisfactory answers, and asked to be released from 
further work on the committee. The Convention granted their 
wish on the third day, and decided to run a straight ticket, re- 
gardless of the Breckinridge men, and adjourned^"* 

From the time these ccoivelitions adjourned until the final 
election day, November 6, 1860, there were continual meetings, 
addresses and political gatherings. The Bell and Everett men 
believed in demonstrati<His, and pole raisings."* The old Whig 
love of a spectacular campaign had not died out There were 
club houses in every tO¥ni, and parades, in which bell ringing 
was a apecial feature."' They had their best Virginia speakers 
in the field :"* Goggin, Stuart, Rives, Baldwin, Preston and 
Botts, who, contrary to his threat to withdraw his support from 
the party if he were not n(Hninated, qK>ke in several of the 
larger towns of the State. Hie earnest support of the party 
after his disappointment seems to be an ai^ument in favor of his 
honesty. 

The Whig and the Breckinridge papers kept up a continual 
battle. They described the meetings of their opponents in the 
most contemptuous tone& This fe^ng was at its height be- 
between the Whig and the Enquii'er,"' and beeause the Whig 
knew that siding with the Douglas Democrats worried the 
radicals, there were frequent friendly and complimentary allu- 
sicms in the Whig columtns about the Dou^as Democrats. 

Before adjooming at Siaxmton^ the Douglas DranocnitB 
had instructed the president of the Convention to invite Stephen 
A. Douglas to come to Virginia during the campadgn. Douglas 
accepted and on his tour through the State visited Norfolk, 

loiDaily Dispatch, Attgust 20, 1860. 
io2/6i(f., October 1, 1860. 
loifbid^ September 29, 1860. 
lo^tfMd., Septambw 8, 1860. 

losRich. Whig, October 16, 1860. Bdltorlal onr tlie "Democratic 
Pow Wow." 
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Petersburg, Bichmond, Stannton, Winchester, Gordonsville, 
Harrisonburg and New Market He arrived August 25th and 
stayed until time to attend the Democratic Convention at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, September 5th/*^ His speech at 
Norfolk was the most important one he made in the State. Be- 
fore he commenced to speak some one handed him a slip of paper 
on which two questions were written, which he was requested to 
answer. They read: "If Abraham Lincoln be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, will the Southern States be justified 
in seceding from the Union?" And: "If they secede from 
the Union upon the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln, before 
he commits an overt act against their constitutional rights, will 
you advise or vindicate resistance by force to their secession ?"*®^ 

"He emphatically and unhesitatingly responded to the first 
in the negative. In regard to the second he frankly declared 
that he would counsel the adoption of precisely such measures 
as were taken by Old Hickory in the case of South Carolina 
Nullifiers. The right of revolution he fully recognized; but 
would recommend it only as a last resort from oppression, and 
to be appealed to after every other means of redress should fail, 
and when the oppression became more intolerable than the con- 
sequences of a revolution." 

Douglas' receptions in Petersburg and later in Bichmond 
were more cordial and enthusiastic than the one he met in Nor- 
folk. In both he was entertained royally and spoke to the 
people. His speech in Richmond was short and dealt chiefly 
with squatter sovereignly. His friends in the city gave him 
a large banquet^®* A day or two after Douglas arrived in the 
State, the Dispatch published a letter from Governor Letcher to 
Messrs. Crawford and Harman, of the Douglas democracy, say- 
ing that he had desired not to express his opinion of either 
Democratic candidate until after the recent State Conventions 
were over; but now all hope of adjustment being over he had 
no hesitation in declaring that his support would be given to 
Douglas and Johnson.^**' 

lOGRichmond Whig, August 28, 29, 30, September 1, 2, 4, 5, 1860. 

lornid,, August 28, 1860. 

losDaily Dispatch, September 1, 1860. 

io»/6i<f., August 27, 1860. 
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Later on Letcher made a tour of the western part of the 
State and spoke in Wheeling in behalf of Douglas. The conser- 
vatives were very glad to enlist the aid of this prudent^ yet de- 
termined man.*** 

The "Little Giant'* was anxious to get the support of Vir- 
ginia, as his ten days' visit during the campaign shows, and he 
was not satisfied after having spoken in most of the principal 
towns, but sent Herschell Johnson down during the last days 
of October, when the campaign was almost at a dose, to make 
an additional appeal for the national democracy. The Dis- 
patch says: "Johnson's vindication of his party is able and 
ingenious ; though we are not prepared to say how far it went 
towards convincing the adherents of Mr. Breckinridge, many 
of whom doubtless were present"*** 

The Breckinridge Democrats generally were present at all 
of the public political gatherings. Breckinridge himself was 
not so uneasy about his Virginia support as Douglas was^ and 
left the electioneering to his Virginia supporters and Yancey, 
who was working hard for Breckinridge's cause. The southern 
Democrats certainly had the best speakers in the State, for 
James M. Mason, li. M. T. Hunter, Roger Pryor, O. J. Wise 
and Jim Kives all belonged to their side. The first two men- 
tioned were noted for their eloquence and simplicity of style, 
and Pryor, though frequently bitter, was generally interesting 
and was what is known now as a "live wire." O. Jennings 
Wise used his ability as a speaker and editor frequently witii 
more vigor than discretion, and often gave the Whigs tiie op- 
portunity they desired for criticism. 

About the middle of September, Lieutenant-Governor Mon- 
tague spoke in behalf of Breckinridge at Warrenton. It is in- 
teresting to note the division of State sentiment, even between 
officials as closely related as Governor and Lieutenant-Qt)ver- 
nor.*** 

As the day of election drew near, the three parties kept up 
their efforts with frantic energy. There were speeches every 

iioDaily Dispatch, October 16, 1860. 
tiilhid,, October 2d, 1860. 
iis/did., September 14, i860. 
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night, and an the ni^t before the election the political meet- 
ings lasted all night. There was a feeling of suspense and 
anxiety which was greater than had ever attended an election be- 
fore. Every party urged that only by voting for their candidate 
could the Union be preserved.*** 

On November 6th, the Daily Dispatch publiflhed this ac- 
count of election day: "This is Ae great 3ay which comes but 
once in four years, the day of the Presidential Election. Great 
excitement prevails and parties are unusually earnest. Never- 
theless we hqpe and believe that everything will be conducted 
quietly and without disorder or irregularity." The next day 
it says : "The returns published today from the state are favor- 
able to the Bell and Everett Electoral ticket""* 

Gradually the dreaded news of Lincoln's election came. 
On November 8th, the Dispatch says: "The returns received 
and published yesterday left little or no doubt of the election 
of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. Today we publish 
enough to make it certain. The events the most deplorable 
one that has happened in the history of the country. The 
Union may be preserved in spite of it We think it will but 
we are prepared to expect trouble. We have already one sign 
from South Carolina, and this may be followed by others of 
a more seriou* character."*** 

The actual vote of Virginia stood :*^* 

Bell 74,e81 

Breckinridge ;. .74^28 

Douglas .16,^00 

Lincohi 1,929 

Douglas carried two valley counties in the tenth legion, 
which had been old Democratic counties, and one county on 
the northern and one on the wedtem borders of the State. Rich- 
mond gave him 753 votes, Petersburg 913, and Norfolk 230. 

Lincoln's votes cariie largely from the Pan Handle, where 

iisDaily Dispatch, November 5, 1860. 
ii^Ihid,, November 6, 1S60. 
118/6W., November 7, 1860. 
ii^ihid,, November 8, 1860. 
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Le received 1,200, but he was also voted for in the Northern 
Neck, LoudoTin, Fairfax and Prince William, where there were 
abolition settlements/^^ 

Of the fifty-eight countieB carried by Breckinridge, most 
of them were situated in the southwestern or northwestern parts 
of the State, but besides these there were several counties bor- 
dering on North Carolina, and a belt running through the north- 
eastern part of the State on the James and Kanawha rivers;, 
which had earlier been Whig territory. 

Bell carried f orfy-three counties, but they were larger than 
those carried by Breckinridge and, therefore, he won out Bidi- 
mond alone gave Bell 2,359 votes, and Petersburg, Lyndiburg; 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Alexandria all gave Bell their largest 
votes, and so the Whig candidate carried the State by a majority 
of 358 votes."* 

On Thursday, December 6, 1860, the State electoral col- 
lege met at Eichmond and cast all fifteen of its votes for Bell 
and Everett. "Would to Qtoi for the sake of our beloved coun- 
try-^for its future peace and prosperity — ^that that vote could 
have been effective," was the Whig^s comment*** 

But long before the meeting of the electoral college, Lin- 
coln's election had become a bitter certainty. James Murray 
Mason wrote to Mr. Nat Tyler: "The election of President 
is made, and nothing remains but formally to count and thai 
cnst the electoral vote. There are those who believe, and I am 
one of them, that no safety remains to the Southern states and 
their people, but such as shall be vindicated by a stem pur- 
pose of self-protection."**^ 

Another letter of November 29, 1860, to his sister pays: 
''First then the dissolution of the Union is a fixed fact. As 
certain as the sun rises South Carolina goes out as soon aR tVe 
Act of Separation can be reduced to form, after the 17th of 
December, when the convention meets and she is right."*'* 

iiTRich. Whig, November 9, 1860; also Ambler, Sectionalism In 
Va., 880. 

iisDaily Dispatch, November 9, 1860. 
ii»Rich. Whig. Dec. 9. 1860. 
i20Mason, M., Ufe of James M. Mason, 167. 
i2i/d€m., 160-161. 
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John Tyler wrote to his son, Robert: "So all is over and 
Lincoln elected. What other states will do remains to be seer 
Virginia will await developments. The Billites will seek to 
divide parties into TJnionists and the reverse. We shall see the 
result ... In the meantime confidence between man and 
man is giving away, and soon gold and silver will be hoarded by 
those fortunate enough to have them.^'^^* 

After Lincoln's election the Dispatch, which had remained 
unprejudiced and impartial during the campaign, bn^e away 
from its accustomed restraint and published very bitter eSi- 
torials of its own, and also the most radical opinions of other 
Virginia papers ; but its comment on the presidential campaign 
in the South is a very fitting one: "Never before was there in 
the South so much public speaking in a presidential campaign, 
and never to so little profit, and benefit We may say never 
so much to the general injury and disadvantage of the southern 
people.""' 

And so Virginia stood at the end of the presidential cam- 
paign, torn by the dissensions of her children within her bor- 
ders, and the opposing calls of her sister States. She had stood 
for conservatism, for compromise, and for conciliation, but she 
could no longer stand for these, when dearer rights were :it 
stake; and finding tliat the Union in which she had trusted, 
and to which she had given more than any other single State, 
would no longer recognize her sovereign Statehood, she solemnly 
prepared to cast her lot with the southern States and maintain 
her rights under the God of battles.^^* 

i«2Tyler, Lyon G., Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. II, 563. 
i28Daily Dispatch, November 9, 1860. 
i24/6i^, November 12, 1860. 
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ANDREW STEVENSON.* 

By Eugene Norfleet Gardner, B. A., M. A. 

I. Eably Yeabs. 

In Virginia records* the name "Littlepage" goes back as 
far as 1660 ; and in John Foxe's "Book of Martyrs" the name 
is found in 1521, in which year John littlepage and Joan 
Littlepage were persecuted for their religious belief. Bardsley 
in "Our English Surnames" suggests that the name is derived 
from the "page" or cup-bearer of the lord of the board, an office 
4:oveted by the sons of the lower nobility. Mr. Eichard Little- 
page, four generations removed from Andrew Stevenson, the 
subject of this history, is the first known of this line in Virginia, 
and in 1660 received a large tract of land in New Kent county, 
of which he later became sheriff. This Littlepage, like his son 
of the same name, was a vestryman of St. Peter's Parish, New 
Kent county. The son also held an important position in the 
political life of the coimty ; was sent from it to the House of 
Burgesses in 1684; and was justice of the county in 1715. He 
had a large family of eight children, three boys and five girls, 
of which number was the Colonel James Littlepage. Bom in 
New Kent county in 1714, he was destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the history of the State. He moved to Louisa 
county, and became its first clerk, serving as such from 1742 
to 1760. As a young man he accompanied Colonel Thomas Lee 
and William Beverley, commissioners appointed by Governor 
Qooch, m 1744, to treat with the Six Nations of Indians about 
the lands west of the All^hanies; and on April 18, 1745, he 
found himself a member of the grand jury called to indict the 
Presbyterians of Hanover and James City counties. Like his 

*Thi8 paper, in an extended form, was accepted as a Master's dis- 
sertation in June, 1915. The editor has been compelled for lack of 
space to cut it down to about one-half of Its original size, though an 
effort has been made to preserve all that bears directly on Virginia 
and to keep the continuity of the narrative. Those who have under- 
taken similar tasks, know what it entails. Due apologies are extended 
to Mr. Gardner. 

iHayden, Virginia Genealogies, 401. 
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father, he was elected to the House of Burgesses from Hau- 
over county iu 1764; but his position was challenged on the 
charge of bribery and corruption by Nathaniel West Dandridge, 
who employed no less a lawyer than Patrick Henry to plead 
his cause. Despite a great speech, which electrified his au- 
dience and won for him much renown, Henry did not succeed 
in unseating the Burgess. Colonel Littlepage was married 
twice, and had seven children, five by the first marriage, and 
two by the second. Of the first five there was one daughter, 
Frances Amet, who married the Reverend James Stevenson, 
the rector of Berkeley Parish, in Spotsylvania county, Virginia, 
in January, 1772.* 

On September 29, 1768, the Reverend James Stevenson 
was ordained by the Lord Bishop of London, and licensed for 
the plantations in Virginia. The following year he arrived in 
Virginia, and became rector of Berkeley Parish, where he min- 
istered until 1780, when St Mark's Parish, Culpeper county, 
^'agreed to receive him as minister of their parish according 
to law." Mr. Stevenson was the representative of this parish 
at the first legislative council of the Episcopal Churdi in Vir- 
ginia, in 1785. As rector he took an active part in furthering 
the cause of education, and in 1799 we find him delivering an 
annual sermon in behalf of two male and female charity sdiools, 
instituted while he was minister at St. Mark's. In 1802 the 
account is preserved of an appropriate discourse preached by 
him on the anniversary of St. John the Evangelist before the 
Masons of Fredericksburg. Shortly after that time he was con- 
fined to his bed, and forced to resign his parish because of ill 
health. He did not again accept a charge, and died in June, 
1809. The Virginia Argus contains the following obituary 
notice: ^*Died on Friday in Culpeper, after a tedious illness, 
the Rev. James Stevenson, a gentleman much and deservedly 
esteemed by an extensive acquaintanca"* 

The marriage of the Rev. James Stev^ison to Frances 



2William and Mary CoHege Quarterly, Vol. IX, April, 1901: from 
the Virginia Gazette, Jan. 6, 1772. 

»Dr. Philip Slaughter, History St Mark's Parish, Culpeper Co^ 
Va., 19-21. 
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Amet Littlepage was blessed with nine children, five boys and 
four girls. Andrew Stevenson, the last child, was bom in Oul- 
peper county, Virginia. Little is known of his early life: it 
is probable tibat he did not readily imbibe all the religious views 
of his father, for years later his wife wrote to him in Congress, 
expressing anxiety about his future life, and pointing to the 
awful calls that had come to him in having his father, mother, 
sister, brothers, wife and child suddenly snatched from him.* 

The same interest displayed by tiie father in education, 
however, appeared in the son. Andrew at an early age entered 
the profession of law, and won a high reputation by his exten- 
sive knowledge of the English common law; and was con- 
sidered one of the first criminal lawyers of his day.' He 
always relied on authority to support his arguments, although 
he sometimes found a jury swayed more by mere eloquence, 
as the following amusing anecdote illustrates. On one occasion 
Stevenson was opposed in the court by the young and able law- 
yer, John Tyler. At the beginning of the trial Stevenson arose^ 
and made a brilliant speech, citing copiously from an immense 
pile of English law reports ; then resumied his seat Mr. Tyler's 
client appeared disconsolate, when he beheld his attorney ap- 
parently without a weapon of defense. When his time came 
to speak, Tyler promptly gained his feet, and b^an in his usual 
manner of complimenting his opponent aiid lamenting his own 
deficiencies ; but, as he warmed in his defense, the court room 
was swayed by his oratory. Still he realized that some answer 
must be given to Stevenson's law references ; and suddenly with . 
a mixture of surprise, confidence and contempt, he exclaimed: 

"The gentleman has referred to authority — English au- 
thority! He has brought into this court the rules and laws 
of a rigid aristocracy, at war with every American principle. 
And pray, what has a Charles City jury to do with English 
authority ? Charles City — the birthplace of Bacon's Rebellion, 
the home of revolution, and the land of republican principle ! 
When we cast off in blood the colonial dependency, we cast off 

^Stevenson Mss., S. C. Stevenson to Andrew Stevenson, May 8, 
1826. 

BRlchmond Dally. Dispatch, January 29, 1857. 
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the authority of England. Our late war was fought in the 
face of this English authority, whidi sought to make slaves 
of our seamen and destroy the independence of America. Sir, 
this jury intends to decide this case on the broad principles of 
common sense and natural right. They will have none of your 
English authority ! away with it !" 

Suiting the action to the word, he stepped over to the pile 
of books, and with his hand pushed them away, until they 
tumbled over at the feet of the electrified jury. The act and 
Tyler's manner were so irresistible that the jury disregarded ail 
of Stevenson's authorities, and in five minutes returned a ver- 
dict in favor of Tyler's dient.® 

While a young man Stevenson moved to Richmond, and 
married Miss Alary Page White, whose ancestor on her mother's 
side, Carter Braxton, was one of the Virginia signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. In 1809 Stevenson, just twenty- 
five years old, was elected to represent the capital city of Vir- 
ginia in the House of Delegates, where he served, with the ex- 
ception of two and a half sessions, until 1821. 

It is customary for a new member to be placed on some 
minor standing committee of the House; but Stevenson was 
put on both the very important Conunittees of Courts of Jus- 
tice and Privileges and Elections. For the duties of the first 
he was especially fitted by his profession : and his merit was so 
well recognized that in every succeeding session, when he him- 
self did not appoint the committees, he was assigned to one of 
these. In addition to being placed on several important com- 
mittees appointed during this session of the Legislature, Steven- 
son was made the chairman of one conmiittee, whose course 
caused wide discussion. Kobert Fulton and Robert Livingston, 
partners, wished to obtain exclusive use of the waterways of 
Virginia for the use of boats run by steam or fire for a longer 
I)eriod than fourteen years, which the patent office allowed, 
while they promised as their part of the contract to give better, 
cheaper and quicker service. Their petition was presented to a 
committee, of which Stevenson was chairman; and on February 



eTyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. I, 280-281. 
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let, a bill was brought in proposing to grant them a charter for 
twenty years. The bill had passed to a second reading, when a 
letter from the patent office of the United States was read, re- 
questing the rejection of the measure, since it would deprive 
many inventors and mechanics of the benefits expected from 
their various inventions and improvements in steamboats, for 
which they had taken patents from the United States. Not 
wishing to cause a clash between the national and State govern- 
ments, the Legislature complied with the request, and defeated 
Stevenson's bill.' 

By far the most important act with which Stevenson was 
connected during this first session was the establishment of the 
"Literary Fund." That part of the Governor's message which 
deplored the backwardness of the State in education** was re- 
ferred to a committee of thirteen, of which Stevenson was a 
member. They presented a bill on January 19th, which provided 
that certain escheats, penalties, and forfeitures be appropriated 
to the ^icouragement of learning, and that the auditor be 
directed to open an account known as the "Literary Fund.'' 
The passage of this bill, on February 2nd, has meant much to 
the State; for, although the principal amounted on December 
16, 1811, to only $12,904.60, it has reached, with interest in- 
cluded, on October 1, 1914, $2,757,962.60." 

Mr. Stevenson's knowledge of finance and banking was 
recognized by his being made chairman of a committee to act 
jointly with a committee from the Senate to inspect thoroughly 
the accounts of the Bank of Virginia, and report the same to 
the House." During the next session of the General Assembly, 
Stevenson served again on this committee;*' and about the same 
time was announced in the "Richmond Enquirer" ad a new 
member of the directors of the Bank of Virginia.** 

The session of 1810-1811 of the Legislature was held dur- 

9Joar. Va. H. of D., December 21, 1809; February 1, 8, 1809. 
tolhid., December 4» 1809. 

iiReport of the Second Auditor of Va. for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1914, 6. 

i«Jour. of Va. BL of D., F^mary 5, 1810. 
i^Ihid,, December 29, 1810. 
i^Rlchmond Bnqairer, January 10, 1811. 
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ing the final struggle in Congress about the recharter of the 
First National Bank. Believing that a recharter would be an 
encroachment upon the rights of the States, Stevenson dearly 
represented the views of his party in proposing resolutions, sab- 
mi tted to the House January 1, 1811, to the effect that ^^The 
Legislature of Virginia have no hesitation in declaring it as 
their opinion, that the Constitution of the United States gives 
the Congress no power whatever, of establishing under any form 
a National Bank ; . . . Therefore, 

^'Eesolved, that the Senators of this State, in the Congress 
of the Cliited States, be instructed, and our Bepresentativej 
most earnestly recommended to use their best efforts, in op* 
posing by every means in their power, the establishment of a 
National Bank, under any form whatsoever." 

This resolution was heartily in accord with the principles 
of the party, and passed both houses by a laige vote.^° When 
the bank bill failed to pass Ccmgress, there was great rejoicing 
among the Republicans over what they considered a victory of 
principla" 

During his third session in the State Legislature, 1811- 
12, Stevenson's versatility is shown by the large number of 
committees on which he was placed. But his most distinguished 
work of this session was not destined to be performed in the 
committee room. On the night of December 26th tte largest 
crowd of the season, about 650 people, gathered in the Rich- 
mond Theatre to witness the performance ci a new play. The 
play was over. The spectators bdield the first act of the suc- 
ceeding pantomime, when an actor came to the front, waved his 
hand to the ceiling, and uttered the appalling words: "The 
house is en fire," then stretched out his hand to assist those in 
the stage box to the stage, so that they might make their exit 
by the rear. Instantly the cry was taken up ; and all flew from 
their seats to gain the lobbies and stairs. A few who escaped 
plunged again into the burning building to save some loved one, 
and then perished. Among this number was the Governor of 

isRlchmond Bnquirer, January 8, 19, 22, 1811. The files of the 
Jcumal of the H. of D. for this session are* missing, 
le/did., January 24, 1811. 
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the Commonwealth, George W. Smith. Nearly six hundred 
people in the pit had to pass through one common avenue ; and 
in the stampede many were crushed to death/' In this calamity, 
sevenly-five people perished. Andrew Stevenson's sister, Eliza- 
beth,^* was among the dead. The city went, into mourning: 
the General Assembly passed a resolution of sympathy to Rich- 
mond and the State; and similar resolutions came frcmi the 
Legislatures and Governors of many States in the Union. 

The death of Governor Smith necessitated the election of a 
successor; and on January 3rd the two Houses of the L^s- 
lature in joint session elected in his stead, James Barbour, of 
Orange county, who was the speaker of the House of Del^ates. 
On the following day the House proceeded to choose another 
speaker. Andrew Stevenson was nominated by John Tyler, 
later President, who had just entered the House. After the 
committee examined the bdlots, a majority was found in favor 
of Stevenson, who now entered upon a career which covered 
the speaker's chair in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, and which secured for him a diplomatic appointment.*^ 

The instructions, dr^ted by Stevenson during the preced- 
ing session of the L^slature, that the senators of the State in 
Congress vote against any attempt to recharter the Bank of the 
tfnited States, were unfavorably received by those to whom they 
were sent. Senator Giles, though voting in accord with the 
instructions, denounced their mandatory character. Senator 
Richard Brent cast his vote in favor of the bank. The action 
of these men resulted in resolutions of censure from the next 
Assembly, which Stevenson zealously supported.*^ 

Entering the General Assembly of his State at the age of 
twenty-five, Stevenson had within four years of service in that 
body won its respect and favor so that it was willing to choose 
him as its presiding officer. An extensive acquaintance with 
practical affairs, and a lively interest in all matters that con- 

iTRich. Enq^ Dec. 2S» 31, 1811. 

i«Pr. Philip Slaughter in his History of St Mark's Parish, 74, 
gtres her name as Jane. 

i»Jour. Va. H. of D., Junary 3, 4, 1812. 

so/^id., February 19, 1SI2; Ridi. Bn^., Fehmary 21, 1S12; An- 
derson, W. B. Giles, lM-166: 
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cemed the public welfare of the State and nation characterized 
his action. The position he now held called forth his most 
zealous attention in guarding the State against danger in the 
approaching struggle with England ; and this service he gladly 
bestowed. 

11. ViBOINIA AND THE WaB OF 1812. 

The greater part of Andrew Stevenson's career in the 
Legislature was spent during the troublous period of the War of 
1812. As far back as 1807 British impressments of American 
sailors and deserters from the British navy on board ships of the 
United States had called forth a great wave of indignation from 
all parts of the country. This feeling had its climax in the 
famous Chesapeake-Leopard affair of 1807. The outrage 
created a widespread feeling of resentment The cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth passed resolutions discontinuing relations 
v'ith British ships, providing for relief of the families of the 
injured, and pledging their lives and property to the govern 
ment in measures of retaliation. The State militia was ordered 
out. Governor W. H. Cabell, of Virginia, in his message to 
the L^islature at the banning of its session in December, de- 
precated the affair, and praised the volunteers who had gone 
to the aid of Norfolk and its vicinity; and also expressed his 
gratification that Virginia's quota, some 11,000 of the 100,00i) 
men called to defend the coimtrj'^, had nearly all been raised 
from volunteers.*^ The General Assembly of the State adopted 
a resolution pledging their support to all measures that Congress 
should take in securing reparation for the insult inflicted on the 
flag of the United States." 

President Jefferson desired by all means in his power to 
prevent war; but promptly issued a proclamation ordering 
British ships out of American waters and forbidding American 
citizens to furnish them supplies ; and demanded reparation of 
England. George Rose was sent over early in 1808 with power 
to settle the affair, but he soon returned to England without 
accomplishing anything towards healing the breach between the 

«iJour. of Va. H. of D., December 8, 1807. 
22/6i(|., December 14, 1807; January 13, 1808. 
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two countries. Erakine, another British minister at Washing- 
ton, was anthorized early in 1809 to n^otiate a treaty with 
the United States; but the terms agreed upon were so favor- 
able to America that Canning, the British prime minister, re- 
fused to consider it^ and recalled Erskine. His successor, 
Francis J. Jackson, "a narrow and obstinate Briton,*' arrived in 
September, 1809, and immediately informed Madison, who waa 
then President, that the United States government had known 
tliat in the formation of the former treaty Erskine was ex- 
ceeding his instructions. When asked to retract this statement 
he refused; and henceforth, no further communications were 
carried* on with him. 

A preamble and resolution expressing its approval of the 
action of the President in his correspondence and dismissal of 
Jackson, and pledging the support of the General Assembly of 
Virginia to the action of the general government^ was intro- 
duced in the House of Del^ates, referred to a committee, of 
which Stevenson was a member,^ and passed both Houses with 
slight amendments." Appreciating the situation of the national 
government, and wishing further to show its co-operation, the 
House of Delegates passed the following resolution before 
1 ising : 

. . . "Resolved, that as far as their individual exertions 
will go to effect so laudable a purpose, such of them as shall be 
members of the next legislative body will, at the time of the 
meeting of that body, appear in clothes consisting of the manu- 
facture of their own State, or of the United States, and that 
they will further, as far as their influence will tend to produce 
so desirable an end, prevail on their fellow citizens to follow 
their example."** In accordance with this resolution many of 
the l^slators appeared at the capitol in homespun clothes the 
following December.** Virginia applauded the victory of thft 
** President,'' Captain John Rogers, over the ** Little Belt" in 
May, 1811."*^ 



asJoumal Va. H. of D., January 31, 1810. 
«4/6i(|., February 3, 7, 1810. 
as/Md., February 9, 1810. 
a«Rich. Bnq., December 4, 1810. 
2Uhid,, May 31, 1810. 
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More serious than the impressment of Ammcan sftilors, 
and the complications which grew out of that, was the com- 
mercial war carried on between France and England^ ostensiUy 
to ruin the commerce of each other, but in reality placing the 
Ian upon American ships, so that they were prohibited from 
all trading relations with Europe. Unable to secure redrese, 
the President recommended and C<»igre8B passed an embargo 
act, December, 1807, and all American vessels were ordered 
to remain in port 

New England and the Federalists were loud in their <^- 
position to the embargo, which they declared destroyed th^r 
trade. Virginia, however, upheld the action of Congress^ al- 
though, she, too, felt the loss. Her tobacco, her wheat, her 
£our^ her Indian com, sought in vain for a market. Her ex- 
ports suddenly declined to one-ninth of their value the year be- 
fore the embargo was laid.** 

However, the embargo failed, because the opposition, at^ 
tempting to obviate the distress it produced, refused to abide by 
the restrictions it imposed. Then followed the non-intercourse 
law of 1809, which decreed non-intercourse with England and 
France, but allowed the President to remove the restrictions 
upon either coimtry, as soon as that country removed its re- 
strictions upon our trade. Still the two hostile nations did 
rot yield, and on May 1, 1810, was passed "Macon's Bill No. 
2," which hastened matters to an issue. This bill repealed all 
restrictions an both nations; but provided that they would be re- 
placed on the one, whei the other repealed its offenmve ordetft 
or decrees* 

As a result of this statute, on the fifth of August the Duke 
of Cadore informed our minister to France, Gfeneral Arm- 
Ptiong, that the French decrees would cease to have effect on tile 
first of November, on condition either that Great Britain shoold 
lespect our maritime ri^ts^ or Ibat the Xlnited States dbould 
cause them to be respected. Although the United States ce«ld 
not make a promise in accordance with these demands, Madi- 
son gave notice to England on the second of November, and 



S8D. R. Anderson, Wm. Branch Giles, 14G. 
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waited thxM montlui to see what aba could do. Ejoglfmd and 
Ae Federalists protested that tibe Fresidi decrees were not re- 
pealed ; and France continued to ^^sequeeter" American veeeeb 
to see what action Madison would take toward England.^ Con- 
gress came to thf^ aid of the President^ and placed restrictions 
again on England, March 2, 181L 

In the midst of this turmoil war seemed inevitable. John 
Clopton, the efficient B^uUican representatiTe of the Congres- 
sional District, composed of the counties of Henrico, Hanover, 
New Kent, Charles City, and the city of Bichmond, seemed 
in such low health that he would be unable to offer himself for 
re-election; and Andrew Stevenson declared himself a candi- 
date.^^ In his letter to the freeholders of the district he wrote: 
• • . ^^It is highly proper that my political tenets dionld be 
known throughout the district, and it gives me pleasure at all 
times, frankly, to avow them . • • From oenvictioii I haire 
e^^er been a most decided BepuUican; and a friend to Ihe ad- 
ministration of the general government, because I conscien- 
tiously believe it best calculated to promote the interest^ and 
welfare of our country — ^in its support my aid diall always be 
most warmly given. That these are the opinions whidi I hold 
and have heretofore acted on, my conduct as a r^resentative 
for the last two years in the Legiriature of catr state will satis- 
factorily show."*^ 

Five days later Stevens€m wrote another letter, in which he 
announced his intention of not having a poll taken for him, 
since Mr. Cl(q>ton, whose political policies he followed, had so 
far recovered as to offer himself for rejection." 

Still further interest in the condition of the country did 
Stevenson show at this time. On June 5th, there met in Bich- 
mond twenty-five subscribers to a society to take the name, 
'Triends of the Bevolution," whose object riiould be to enliven 
^e eelebration of the Fourtii ef July by having someone read 



stfRicih. lEkiq., Noyember 15, 1811, Letter of Jonathan Russell, 
Charge d'affaires at Paris, to J. 3. Smith, Charge d'affaires, London, 
July 14, 1811. 

8o/M<f^ March 22, 1811. 

si/M(f., March 26, 1811. 

»«/6i(I., AprU 2, 1811. 
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the Dedaratiou of Independence, deliver an oration, and have 
fitting toasts made at the banquet, to which the ^Triends of 
the Revolution" and their invited guests sat down after a parade 
through the city. Stevenson was appointed chairman of the 
committee on toasts and also was placed on the committee 
for permanent organization. The result was that more spirit 
than usual was shown in the celebration of the Fourth, and many 
toasts were drunk to the administration and its officers.** 

From the beginning the Enquirer had hurled its thunder- 
bolts against England : now it openly demanded war against that 
country.** In its next session the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia : 

"Resolved, as the opinion of this assembly, that however 
highly we value the blessings of peace, and however we may 
deprecate the evils of war, the period has now arrived when 
peace, as we now have it, is disgraceful, and war is honorable. 

"Resolved, that this Assembly will support the general 
government in all constitutional and Intimate measures, which 
may be adopted, in vindication of the rights and interests of 
the people of the United States, and in support of the character 
and dignity of the government thereof ; and for these purposes 
we pledge ^our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.' '"* 

Of course Stevenson, who had just been elected speaker 
of the House of Delegates, voted for the passage of these reso- 
lutions. All substitutes or amendments were overwhelmed. 
Tliese resolutions were backed by a bill authorizing the two 
Virginia banks to loan money to the national government on 
terms that should be agreed upon between the directors and the 
government."* 

By Jime 18th the war party was successful and war was 
declared. Five days later England revoked her orders in coun- 
cil. Had there been an Atlantic cable, the war might have been 
prevented ; but, as it was, the declaration was the bursting into 
flame of a fire that had been smouldering for five years. In 



33Rich. Enq., June 11, July 9, 1811. 
84J5i(|., April 16, 1811. 
86jour. Va. H. of D., January 9. 11, 1812. 
seRich. Enq., February 21, 1812. 
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this manner Virginia saw declared a war which the press and 
leading politicians of the State had for several months urged* 
Is^ow that she had obtained what she sought, what was left to 
the State to do ? Would she now be guided by a few, who, like 
the eccentric John Randolph, opposed the war as harmful to the 
interests of the country ? Would she lend attentive ears to the 
seductions of the New England Federalists, strongly in sympa- 
thy with Great Britain ? Or would Virginia continue to sup- 
port the national government, as she had done in the events lead- 
ing up to the war? Her answer is given in an article of the 
Enquirer, entitled "Virginia to her Sister Massadiusetts^" as 
follows : 

"If this war be unnecessary, they must tell you so, either 
because we have received no injuries; or that our enemy was 
willing to redress them. It is impossible to plead the first^ for 
our injuries are of too gross a description to be denied . . . 
And where is our redress ? . . . The Congress of the United 
States resolved four years ago that there were only three alter- 
natives left to us, Embargo, War and Svhnmsion. — Your rep- 
resentatives acquiesced in this resolution without exception ; but 
yet when the Embargo is repealed by the panic, which your 
factious opposition has created, and when every other peace- 
able expedient has entirely failed, they violently oppose the war, 
and therefore, are by their own confession the recorded slaves 
of submission/'^'' 

The election returns in November were in favor of the 
Republican caucus nominees, Madison and Gerry, for whcnn 
Virginia cast her twenty-five electoral votes.'* There was no 
hesitating in the ranks of the State. Volunteers immediately 
assembled; and a well-conducted and well-equipped company 
from Petersbui^ left the capital on the second of November. 
Richmond was not far behind her smaller neighbor; and when 
an order from the Secretary of War commanded recruits to 
march to Norfolk, a volunteer troop of Richmond calvary, of 
which Andrew Stevenson became second lieutenant, was or- 
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ganized to protect the citj in the absence <of Captain Gamble's 
troop.*' 

The General Assembly^ February 15, 1818, just after the 
recruits had been ordered to Norfolk, passed a WU which pro- 
posed to raise about 1,000 men. Bounties and pay for the sol- 
diers were provided ; and tiae executive was authorized to pur- 
chase $50,000 worth of munitions, to be stored in the two 
depots at Richmond Mid Norfolk.** 

Thus did Virginia take her stand during t&e first months 
of the war. With great interest she awaited reports of the 
three expediticms sent against Canada, on which the '^war- 
hawks," the leaders of Congress who had had most to do in 
bringing on a declaration of war, kwked with jealous eyes. Al- 
though a gloom was to settle over the failure of these three 
eoEpeditions, during the rest of the warfare, Virginia continued 
to show h«r loyalty. 

While better generals were placed in command, the begin- 
ning of 1814 was gloomy for the Americans. The unaccom- 
plished efforts of attacks upon Canada, disaffection at ihe North, 
the defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic, which would enable Engtand 
to give more attention to the war on this side of the Atlantic-^ 
tiiese conditions presaged no success. Yet Virginia was not 
disheartened. ISie General Assembly in February, 1814, passed 
^an act imposing tasces for Ihe support of the government^ — 
a bill which laid 33 1/3% more tax upon the whole m/osf ci 
the present subjects of tasation.^^ Virginia's canfidenoe was 
not miiiplaced. Under younger leaders oi merit, Brown and 
Winfield 8cott, weve won during the mo&th of July, 1814, the 
victories of Chif^>ewa and Lund/s Lane on the Canadian line. 
On fiieptember llt^, McDonough defeated a superior squadron 
of tbe 'enemy on Lake Champlain ; and, as a result^ the i^tva^og 
army of 12^000 under (General Prevost re^*eated pa*ecipitatdy 
to Canada. 

When the letter ef Stephen Decatur .telling of the victory «f 
his cruiser, the United Slates, wer the new, and larger ship, the 

svjour. Va. H. of D., February 13* 18131; Rich. Bag., ^oyemhBr 3. 
1812; February 9, 1813. 

4«Jour. Va. H. of D., February, 13, 16. 1818. 

4iRich. Enq., Ftebmary 10, 1814; February 26, 1814; Jour. Va. H. 
of D., February 9, 1814. 
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Macedonian, was read before the House of Del^ates^ on Octo- 
ber 30th, that body adjourned; and '^the membersy on paasing 
the door of their hall, could not resist the impulse of their 
feelings and three animating cheers bespoke the interest which 
they felt in the glcnry of their country — at 4 o'dods a Federal 
salute was fired from the Capitol Square, in the presence of a 
numerous and eager omcourae of citizens^ joy and revelling 
pervaded our streets during the night"" Peny^s victory on 
Lake Erie, and those of Chauncey on Ontario, and others under 
such commanders as Hull and Rodgers^ were all greeted with 
applause." Stevenson and many others were in favor of making 
a loan to the United States for the building of a ship of the 
Ime; but the measure was defeated by a narrow margin in the 
House.** 

Virginia was also destined to have the enemy v^thin her 
borders* As early as February, 1813, the harbor at Norfolk 
was so c(»npletely blockaded that not a vessel could pass from 
Hampton Boads, either up or down the bay. Various con- 
jectures were abroad as to the intention of Admiral Warren in 
blockading the Chesapeake. Some thought he meant to get 
supplies ; others that he meditated an attack upon Norfolk ; but 
the majority thought his object was to entrap the French squad- 
ron, probably en route for the Chesapeake.*^ Troops were or- 
dered to the scene by the Secretary of War; and it was at this 
time that Colonel Gamble's troops left Richmond for Norfolk,** 
and that the Qeneral Assembly passed resolutions providing 
for the protectio i of the State by raisuig troops, and providing 
f.nmimution.*^ 

This strict blockade was relieved ; but surpassed in daring 
by an invasion under Cockbum the following June with a view 
to capture Norfolk. On June 21st, some sixty or seventy boats 

«sRicli. Bnq., December 12, 1812. 

^lUd., September 8» December 15. 1812; Febnutry 23, September 
24, 18ia. 

^Journal Va. H. of D., January 27, 1813. 

«8Rich. Bnq., February 12, 1813; Clippings from "Norfolk Herald'* 
and "Norfolk Ledger": Order Proclamation of Admiral Warton. 

4«Jour. Va. H. of D., February 13, 1813. Rich. Enq., February 9, 
1818. 

47jftid., February 13, 15, 1813. 
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filled with men entered the Boads, and on the following day 
attacked Craney Island^ where they were repulsed by six hun- 
dred Virginia militia stationed thera The enemy then landed 
at Pig Pointy and on the twenty-fifth, after a desperate re- 
sistance by the small body of militia at Hampton, captured the 
town situated on the north side of the James River. The houses 
of the town were sacked; old men were insulted; and women 
were subjected to the worst of indignities by the brutal sol- 
diers. Two days later the British abandoned the town ; sailed 
up the Chesapeake ; and, after manoeuvering in the bay for two 
months, departed for this time.*® 

The melancholy news of the events at Hampton filled the 
country with horror and indignation. Still the citizens did not 
cower. The capital of the nation was invaded and its public 
buildings and treasures burned to an amoimt estimated at $1,- 
500,000. This act of vandalism General Ross attempted to vin- 
dicate as a retaliation for the burning of the Parliament House 
at Toronto the preceding year. 

As soon as the news of the capture and burning of Wash- 
ington reached Richmond, Governor Barbour issued a proc- 
lamation assuring the people of the State that all measures for 
their prot«:tion were being taken^ and calling upon all men, 
capable of bearing arms, to repair to Ridmiond and bring with 
them military equipment*' This call was answered from all 
sections of the State. 

"For the moment party distinctions were forgotten. Every 
description of citizens, the high and the low, from the east and 
the west, and the north and the south, animated by one senti- 
ment, came rushing on ; they surroimded their capital, the monu- 
ment of their independence, and swore they would defend it or 
dia"'® So many citizens poured into the city that the Governor 
was soon compelled to issued another proclamation, apprising 
the public of the arrival of sufficient volunteers, and requiring 
all who had not arrived in Richmond to return home. A great 
number of those who had already arrived were disbanded.'^ 

48Ricli. Eaq., June 29, 1813; July 27, 1814. 
*9lhid,, August 27, 1814. 

oojour. Va. H. of D., October 10, 1814. Message of Ooremor to 
Legislature. 

9i/&i(l., October 19, 1814; Rich. Enq., September 19, 1814. 
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In informing Mr. W. C. Nicholas, the successor of Gover- 
nor Barbour, of his election to the chief executive office of the 
State, Mr. Stevenson reminded him of the perilous times 
through which the State was passing, in the foUowing words: 

"At a period like the present^ so full of interest and dan- 
ger, it is particularly gratifying that the General Assembly 
should have confided the high trusts and destinies of the State 
to a citizen so distinguished by long and valuable services, and 
who was one of the early and able assorters of the rights of 
his country."** 

When the Hartford Convention met, the Eepublican prints 
denounced it as treasonable; and the Enquirer strongly asserted 
that no State had the right to secede from the Union," In one 
of its editorials, Thomas Eitchie declared: ^'The Union is in 
danger. — Turn to the Convention of Hartford, and learn to 
tremble at the madness of its authors. . . • No man, no 
association of men, no state or set of states has a right to with- 
draw itself from this imion, of its own accord. The same power 
which knit us together can only unknit. The same formality 
which forged the links of the Union, is necessary to dissolve 
it. The majority of states which form the Union must consent 
to the withdrawal of anyone branch of it. Until that consent 
has been obtained, any attempt to dissolve the union, or ob- 
struct the efficiency of its constitutional laws, is Treason — 
Treason to all intents and purposes. . . . We call, therefore, 
upon the government of the Union to exert its energies, when 
the season shall demand it — and seize the first Traitor who 
shall spring out of the hot-bed of the Convention of Hart- 
ford."" ' 

The Convention adjourned on the fifth of January, and 
contented itself by authorizing some of its delegates to report 
seven proposed amendments to Congress. On December 24, 
1814, terms of peace between Ghreat Britain and the United 
States were signed^ favorable to the United States. 

As Virginia had taken an active part in calling for a dec- 

saRich. Enq., Norember 22, 1814. 

^^rbid., December 20, 1814; January 18, 1815. 

34/M(l., November 1, 1814. 
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Uuration of war, and later in supporting the war, so now she 
set herself the task of cherishing the arts of peaca The (Gover- 
nor's message to the next L^slattire called attention to the de- 
sirability of internal improvements^ of turapiking the great 
roadsy and improving the water commiinicatioDe <^ the Stat^ 
el roDisdTiiig the defects in the educatkmal system; and of 
taking up the question of taxes. Thus did Virginia sedc to 
win the title of being not only ^Tirst in war/' but also ^Firat 
in pease." 

Stevenson tJbok an active part in these proceedings; and 
wag appointed a member of the committee to open the books for 
the deepening of the channel of the James River.*^* During 
this session of the Legislature a vacancy occurred in the office 
ef brigadier-general of the Ridmumd brigade. It was expected 
that out of 230 votes not more than 30 would go to B. W. 
Pryor, the opponent of Andrew Stevenson. In this contest John 
Tyler, Stevenson's wandering star, at one time turning up to 
nominate him for speaker of the House, at another to over- 
throw his books of English authority, appeared as the chamr 
pion of Pryor, because Tyler's ccmapetitor supported Stevenscm 
in a speech overflowing with praise. At the conclusion of his 
speech Tyler arose, and through a wonderful feat of oratory 
fieculiar to him switched the votes of the Assembly; and left 
but thirty for Stevenson.*^ 

At the dose of the session of 1815-1816, Stevenson an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate for the next Greneral 
Assembly. In recx)gnition of his attention and ability displayed 
in the chair a number of the members of the House of Del^ates 
invited him to a dinner given in his honor at the Washington 
tavern."* 

The chief reason for Stevenson's withdrawal from the 
House was that he might offer himself as a candidate from his 
district to the Fourteenth Congresa. Again his opponent was 
Tyler, whose chief strength lay in the country, while Steven- 

««Rlch. Enq., Ffebmary 24, 1816. 
sTTyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. I, 230. 
BsSteyenson Mss., Doddridge and IShearer, Com. to Stevenson, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1816. 
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Ron^s WEB in Richmond. The election was closer Tyler winning 
by thirty votes. Stevenson attempted to unseat his ccanpetitor at 
the next election; bnt again Tyler won ont, this time largely 
through the efforts of a Mr. Minge^ who, when it was thought 
the votes would coimt very close, took his horses and wagon, 
Cirove for three days all over the county, and collected the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, and those who never had voted 
for anyone, and brought th«n to the polls, so that Tyler had a 
larger majority than had ever been votes in the county before. 
Tyler was unopposed for this third term in Congress; and at the 
close of it, in 1821, refusing to run for re-election, he recom- 
mended Stevenson to the freeholders of the district*^* 

III. Fbom State to National Lbqiblatubb : Intebnai. 
Impbovements. 

Defeated twice at the polls by John Tyler, Mr. Stevenson 
turned back to the pursuit of the law, and did not offer himself 
as a candidate for the Sixteenth Congress. 

However, on January 21, 1819, the General Assembly of 
Virginia elected John Robertson, delegate from Eichmond, At- 
torney-General of the Commonwealth, in the room of Philip 
Norbome Nicholas, who had resigned the office, in consequence 
of being appointed president of the Farmers' Bank of Vir- 
ginia.**® On the twenty-seventh Andrew Stevenson was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Robertson. The two and a half 
sessions that Stevenson had been out of the Legislature had not 
estranged him from it; and his wide range of ability and talent 
was immediately recognized by his being placed on the Com- 
mittees of Courts of Justice, of Finance, on the Revisal of the 
Laws, the subject of the Militia, and the Governor's comm,uni- 
cation with the accompanying documents concerning the naviga- 
tion of the Monongahela river.** We may well imagine that it 
was a source of regret to Stevenson, who had always taken a 
prominent part in the interest of education, especially in com- 

B^Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. I, 282, 297, 308. 337. 
«ojour. Va. H. of D., January 21, 1819; Rich. Enq., January 23, 
1819. 

•iJour. Va. H. of D., January 28, 1819. 
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mittee work, during his former term of service in the Legidla- 
ture, that a hill making an appropriation of $20,000 for the 
establishment of a State university had passed the House of 
Del^ates by a large majority, just ten days before he returned 
to its floor.** 

Entering the Assembly after the principal measure of this 
session had been passed, Stevenson found few others of im- 
portance to champion. During the next session of the Legis- 
lature, however, committee work did not alone suffice; and two 
matters of vital concern to the State and nation called for his 
attention. In 1819 was rendered the decision of the IJnited 
States Supreme Court in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
relating to the ** implied powers" of the Constitution. Much 
hostility was felt towards the National Bank ; and several States 
passed laws to tax its notes, one of them being Maryland. The 
bank resisted the taxes, and the matter was brought before the 
Supreme Court, who sustained the bank and implied powers^ 

This decision was a severe blow to the "strict construction- 
ists" ; and could not be expected to be passed over in silence by 
Virginia. Stevenson, a disciple of the Jefferson School, who 
continued steadfast in its principles until the time of his death,** 
arose in the House of Delegates on December 22, 1819, and 
submitted a lengthy paper stating the beliefs of Virginia, and 
a set of resolutions and instructions to James Barbour and 
James Pleasants, senators from Virginia in the Congress of 
the United States. After expressing confidence that the soiators 
would maintain and defend the rights of the States, the paper 
continued to set forth the opinions of the State: The Gkineral 
Assembly of Virginia are devotedly attached to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and to the union of the States, and 
considered it the duty of the States, which are parties to the 
compact, to watch carefully any measures calculated to change 
the character of the government or impair its principles. In 
consequence they viewed with alarm "the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, (in the ease of McCulloch 
VB. the State of Maryland), as calculated to imdermine the 

««Jour. Va. H. of D., January 18, 1819. 
asRlch. Enq., January 30, 1857. 
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pillars of the constitution itself, and to sap the foundations and 
rights of the state governments," and instructed their senators, 
and requested their representatives to use their best efforts: 

"1st In procuring a declaratory amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall prohibit Congress 
from erecting or incorporating any bank, or other monied in- 
stitution, except within the District of Columbia; . . . and 

"2nd. To resist on every occasion all acts of legislation in 
the Congress of the United States, which attempt to exercise 
any powers or authority, which is not either expressly given 
to Congress by the Constitution, or which is not 'necessary' and 
'proper' to carry into effect the powers so expressly given" ; . . • 

These resolutions were adopted by large votes. Steven- 
son's decisive stand here was one of many which were to stamp 
htm as a leading defender of State rights and opponent of the 
encroachments of national government During this session the 
question of admitting Missouri into the Union was warmly de- 
bated in Congress. The southern representatives f orm^ed a solid 
phalanx against the efforts to exclude slavery from Missouri. 
Many States passed resolutions. Stevenson offered resolutions 
in the Virginia House of Delegates, declaring the right of the 
inhabitants of Missouri territory to enter the Union under the 
convention by which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
and the principles of the United States, with no restrictions 
placed upon them in the formation of a constitution or form 
of government, containing a prohibition of domestic slavery; 
offering the support of the General Assembly of Virginia to the 
good people of Missouri in their attempt to secure admission 
into the Union; instructing the senators, and requesting the 
representatives of Virginia in Congress, to use their best efforts 
to resist any attempt to impose conditions upon the people of 
Missouri, not warranted by the treaty cession, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The resolutions, slightiy 
annended by committee, passed the House, January 11th.** 

As the debate in Congress proceeded, it became evident 
that the only solution to the controversy was by compromise. 



««Jour. Va. H. of D., January 10, 11, 1820. 
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While John Quincy AdaiAfl, ThoBMis Jeffenon and Henry Claj 
Tiered the fituatioB with dark forebodings^ President Monroe 
remained tranquil, and firmly believed there would be found a 
compromise satisfactory to all parties. Andrew SteveiiBon, al- 
though opposed to compromise, realized that it was necessary f er 
the preservation of the nation ; amd took an exalted stand in a 
letter to Senator Barbour. 

The result of the coBiroTeray was what Monroe and Steveai- 
SOD had anticipated. On March Itty the compromise proposed 
by Thoinas, of Illinois, to admit Missouri as a ^ve State, but 
to prohibit ^very north of M^ 3(K, north latitude, in the rest 
of the Louisiana Pnrehass, was agreed to by the House. The 
neoEt day the comprcnnise was effected ; and thus ended one of 
the greatest straggles in Congress. Maine was admitted at 
the same time as a free State. 

The session of 1820-21 in the Virginia Legislature was 
relativ^ unimportant when compared with the preceding. 
Stevenson was placed in in]{>ortant positions on the Committosa 
of Courts of Justiee, Beads and Internal Navigation, and Boles 
for the Government of the House; and for four weeks served 
as speaker pro tempore, because of the indisposition of Linm 
Banks, of Madison county, who was elected at the first of the 
session. Apart from the work attached to these offices, Mr. 
Stevenson found this session a quiet one. 

This was the last year Mr. Stevenson spent in tiie Virginia 
Legislature. For nine and a half sessions he had served his 
State well in its legislative body, and now the suffrages of his 
district called him into national politics. He entered the House 
of Eepresentatives at Washington the following December. 

At this time the influence of the Old Dominion was rapidly 
declining. "Her golden age glowed in a vanishing horizon."" 
Her great men, who had led in the struggle for independence, 
and the foundation of the republic, were all dead or dying; and 
in their stead had sprung up a group of men who contented 
themselves with opposing the leading questions of the day on 
the groimd of unconstitutionality.** The political leaders of 

•sSchouler, History of the United States, Vol. Ill, 233. 
•f^IMd,, Vol. Ill, 232, 233. 
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Vii^mia should not be cenaured severely for this standi ho>w- 
ever ; for to the BepuUiooiS; who dominated in Virginia, inter- 
nal imiHrovemeaats and the National Bank, two of the chief meas- 
ures before CongreiBS during this period and the nest decade and 
a half, encroached upon the rights of the States, and wsre in 
violation of the principles for which the framers of the Be- 
publican party stood. 

The Seventeenth and Eighteantii Congresses marked the 
second term of the administration of Jamyss Monroe, the last of 
the Virginia dynasty. Th^re was much contention for the 
speakership of the House; and it was not until the twelfth 
ballot that Philip P. Barbour, of Vijginia, succeeded in uniting 
enough opposition votes to receive a bare majority.*^ The 
Sevente^il^ Congress was a meddlesome body, intriguing with 
the several rivals for the nest presidency, faction struggling 
against faction. 

Stevenscm was placed last (seventh) on the important C<Hn- 
mittee of Ways and Means in the House ; and on this commit- 
tee served for six years, each session being placed nearer the 
fhmt In this £rst session a lengthy debate occurred on a 
piroposed bankrupt bilL It was urged that the bill would be a 
security to the creditor and a relief to the debtor. On January 
28rd, Stevenson deHmred before the House his maiden speech 
in tiie opposition to the bill on the grounds that it was uncon- 
stitutional and inexpedient 

Stevenson came, he said, '^into Congress with somie old- 
fashioned notions upon ccmstitutional doctrines.^' He doubted 
the power of Congress to pass a bankrupt system providing for 
the extinguishment of individual contracts, or ihe impairment 
of tiieir obligations; and it would not be presume that Con- 
gress had sttdi power unless under the clause in the Constitu- 
tion ^Ho establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.^' This he did not l^ink to be 
Aecase. 

The proposed bill was inexpedient; because it was framed 
much like the English law, vrfaidh was a failure. How much 
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greater would be a failure in a country where its operation 
would be more difficult! Finally, the system would produce 
many evils, such as the following: (1) It would induce people 
to contract debts without any regard to the means of payment, 
to the injury of the commerce and credit of the country; (2) 
it would cause a great increase in litigation and expense to the 
people, by the number of courts, commissioners, conflicting de- 
cisions, etc ; (3) fictitious debts would be easily proved (by ex 
parte affidavits), and consequent frauds^ forgeries^ and perjuries 
would result; (4) there would be difficulty in dividing the prop- 
erty of the bankrupt early, getting it out of the hands of as- 
signees, and preventing them from speculating on it.*® 

Stevmison admirably supported his contentions in this 
speech ; and had the satisfaction of seeing the bill rejected in the 
House by a vote of 99 to 72.** The only other miatter in which 
this new representative was concerned during the term of this 
Congress, was the claim of the heir of Beaumarehais, a French 
merchant, who had lent the United States 1,000,000 livres 
($185,185.18) during the early part of the Revolution. There 
had been some dispute as to the payment of this sum ; although 
it had been urged by both Presidents Madison and Monroe. 
Stevenson was appointed chairman of a committee to which the 
claim was referred; and, after investigating the matter, asked 
leave to report a bill to make valid the claim of the heir of 
Beaimiarchais for the sum of 1,000,000 livres and interest^* 
Still an inflexible majority refused the claim; and it was not 
until 1835 that an unsatisfactory reckoning was made, wh^i 
the government offered the heirs the sum of 800,000 francs, 
which they received, for it was that or nothing.''^ 

The assembling of the Eighteenth Congress, December 1, 
1823, brought back into the House Henry Clay, who was easily 
elected speaker on the first ballot, and, in accord with the wish 
of his friends, took the lead on the floor in measures of national 
policy. On the second day of the session the President's mes- 



•sAnnals of Congress, January 23, 1822. 

mbid., March 12, 1823. 

70J5W., January 27, 1833. 
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sage was read, and gave utterance to the Monroe Doctrine, then 
strange to both American and foreign ears, but destined to 
check on many occasions the mailed hand of European nations. 

The most important measure before Congress at the session 
of 1823-24 was the tariff. Its revision, with a view to the pro- 
tection of domestic industries and the establishment of what 
was to be known as "the American system" was championed 
by those who believed an increase in tariff duties would relieve 
the present public distress of the country. The strict construc- 
tionists denied that protection of domestic industries was a 
power granted by the Constitution for the direct purpose of 
protection. Hitherto revenue had been the object, and protec- 
tion an incident in the regulation of the tariff ; now it was sought 
to reverse the order, and insure the protection of domestic 
goods. Clay was the leading speaker in support of the "Ameri- 
can system" ; while Webster was equally active in his opposi- 
tion. Many able speakers supported Mr. Webster's contentions 
for free trade: most of them were from the South, for the strife 
had become largely sectional ; but New England also threw her 
lot with her distinguished representative. The representatives 
of Virginia, among them Stevenson,^* of the Carolinas, Georgia 
and other southern States, carried on the debate for nearly ten 
weeks. When the vote was taken, April 9, 1824, in the House, 
strongly committed to the theory of protection, the bill passed 
by the narrow margin between 106 and 102. Many amend- 
ments were added in the Senate, where there was less discus- 
sion of principles: and in this body the bill passed by 25 to 22. 
Adjustments by conference and the casting votes of the presiding 
officer in each House made the tariff of 1824 a statute. 

Another measure that called forth much debate at this ses- 
sion was the subject of internal improvements, which, in the 
face of Monroe's veto during the preceding Congress, proceeded 
cautiously. Clay ardently espoused his pet subject, the Cum- 
berland road; and other improvements in the form of surveys 
for roads and canals, were advocated. Mr. Stevenson, who 
during his whole public career opposed internal improvements 

72Beiitoii, Thirty Years* View, 83. The Annals do not give this 
speech. 
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for local purpoeee at national expense, delivered an address im 
tke House on January 29th. Warm in his opposition, he 
daimed diat many of the older States had consistently main- 
tained that the power of projecting roads and canals could not 
and ought not to be exercised by the national goyemment ^^In 
rdLation to my own State," he said, ''I feel a proud confidenoe 
that she will not abandon the hi^ ground which she has here- 
tofore so well and so ably sustained. Virginia, sir, has main- 
tained too long her worship at the altar of the constitutioii, pure 
and undefiled, to be seduced from her allegiance by golden 
considerations, or alarmed by any mistaken apprehensions of 
disunion or disaffection." '^Virginia is not insensible," he coor 
tiiiued, ^^ the benefits of internal in^rovement; she is now 
actively engaged in this great work; but she asks not the aid 
of ^is government, and would scorn to receive it, by a sacri- 
fice of her principles, or an abandonment of duty . • . Vir- 
ginia, too, is ridiculed and abused upon this subject (of con- 
stitutionality). Sir, let me tell this House that the period is 
a|>proaching, if it has not arrived, when constitutional discus- 
nons must and will be listened to here. The people are get- 
ting aroused, and tiie subject is coming home to the bosun of 
every man."^* 

Despite the opposition son» territorial improvements, and 
discretionary surveys passed Congress at this session. During 
tihe next Clay succeeded in having passed an act for continuing 
tike Cumberland read te ZanesviUe, and framed k so as to 
obviate the President's constitutional scruples. This, as the 
treasury diowed a safe surplus, he signed on ikie last Ataj df 
his term of office. 

Probably oi more int^ise intereiri^ than the tariff and in- 
ternal improvements in tiie first seesiosi of Congress was the 
cenlest between the five candidates for the presidency. Clay, 
Calhoun, Jadcson, Adams and -Crawford. The campaign was 
waged mostly on personal grsunds, because the candidates were 
practically of the same opinion on the leading principles nnder 
discussion, the tariff and internal improvements. William H. 
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Crawford, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury, was the only 
strict constitutionist among the candidates. He was the favorite 
of Virginia and Jefferson, and consequently of Stevenson. 

Crawford was considered the leading candidate until a 
stroke of paralysis impaired his faculties in September, 1823. 
Still the New York- Virginia alliance would not give him up. 
As he was the organization candidate, it was likely that he 
would obtain the majority of votes in the Republican caucus. 
Therefore, his opponents combined against a test of preference 
in that way ; and on the day appointed for the caucus to meet, 
February 14th, only sixty-six members out of the two hundred 
and sixty-one met in the House of Representatives. Stevenson 
was among the number and cast his vote along with the sixty- 
five others for Crawford as President, and Gkillatin, of Penn- 
sylvania, as Vice-President Crawford's health was b€id, how- 
ever, and Jackson became the leading candidate. 

In the November election Jackson polled the largest num- 
ber of votes, receiving from the electoral college 99, Adams 
84, Crawford 41, and Clay 37. Calhoun was easily elected 
Vice-President Clay's disappointment was partly atoned for 
by the knowledge that in the House of Representatives^ to 
which body the election would be conunitted, he would be the 
arbiter between his rivals. There was much speculation as to 
the outcome. Many thought the haughty Tennesseean would 
win ; and Mrs. Stevenson wrote her husband a few days before 
Congress met: "Pray vmte me if we are really to have Jack- 
son for our Ruler.'"* The election resulted differently, how- 
ever. One of Crawford's New York supporters at the last 
moment changed his vote to Adams, which gave that State to the 
New Englander, and made him President on the first ballot 

Adams rode into office on a wave of unpopularity, whose 
crest was later to burst over his head, and overwhelm the ad- 
ministration. His first action was to make Clay Secretary of 
State, but the Jackson-Calhoun group, resenting the coalition 
which had defeated their leader, voted against his confirma- 
tion, and raised the cry of "bargain and corruption." The 
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President was falsely accused of misusing the patranage, whiles 
on the contrary, he had in many cases kept his oppcments in. 
office. The first message delivered to Congress showed him a 
vigorous nationalist, who advocated roads and canals, a national 
imiversity, the promotion of scientific discoveries, and the es- 
tablishment of observatories, humorously styled 'light-houses 
of the sky." All of these proposals w^*e gall to the principles 
of the old Republicans; and were used by Adams' opponents to 
overthrow his power. 

On December 5, 1825, the new Congress assembled, and 
proceeded to the election of a speaker. The second ballot gave 
the election to John W. Taylor, of New York, a man who ranked 
among Adams' confidential friends, by a vote of only two more 
than a majority. On the first ballot Stevenson, whose out- 
spoken stand on party principles and pleasing personality had 
placed him among the foremost in the House, received seventeen 
votes.''* The election of Taylor, who had previously occupied 
the speaker's chair, seemed an assurance of strength to the ad- 
ministration ; but the course of a single session showed an un- 
steadiness of support by the House, and presaged the defeat of 
the administration policies. 

The bitter feeling towards the election of Adams was kepi 
continually before Ihis session of Congress in various proposi- 
tions for amending the Constitution in the election of President 
and Vice-President, submitted in both Houses. McDuffie, of 
South Carolina, on the fifth day of the session offered a reso- 
lution providing for the redistricting of the Union, so that a 
uniform system of voting niight be established in all the States, 
and that an amendment to the Constitution be proposed which 
would prevent the election of the President and Vice-President 
from devolving upon the respective Houses of Congress.^* Stev- 
enson delivered a lengthy address, consuming most of the pro- 
ceedings of two days,^' in support of the latter resolution, but 
opposed to the former on the ground that it would fail to ex- 
press the popular will. When the vote was taken on April Ist, 

75AiinalB of Congress, December 5, 1825. 
^«IMd., December 9. 1825. 
TT/^itf.. March 2, 6, 1826. 
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it was found that Stevenson bad won his argument^ for the 
House voted to provide that the election of President and Vice- 
President should not devolve upon Congress^ and defeated the 
other resolution.^* The former resolution was referred to a select 
committee of tw^ity-four, and Stevenson reported a proposed 
amfendment from it two days later. ^* However, it was found 
impossible to bring two-thirds of this House or the Senate to 
any plan of amendment 

In his inaugural address Adams had set forth an elaborate 
scheme for internal improvement^ which some of those who were 
unfriendly to the President were willing to support. On the 
other hand, New England, having no work to be fostered by 
the general government, 'set herself in opposition. New York, 
having successfully completed the Erie Canal, did not favor 
the movement; South Carolina also took the ground of op- 
position. Virginia had always directed its power to overthrow 
the plans for internal improvement, and now her Legislature 
loudly protested. 

Stevenson's first session in Congress had seen Monroe's veto 
of internal improvements, an act dear to the Eepublicans. In 
the Eighteenth Congress the Virginia representative had spoken 
against the bill of surveys of roads and canals, because, as he 
urged, the Constitution did not grant, either in a direct ex- 
pression or by implication, power to Congress to carry out a 
scheme of internal improvements; and because such assumption 
would lead to an invasion of rights peculiar to the States. Now 
he voted against providing for repairs and the preservation of 
the Cumberland road;®® and again during the rfiort session of 
the Nineteenth Congress cast his vote against further prose- 
cution and surveys on this road, although the bill only appro- 
priated the sum of $30,000 for this purpose. But although this 
bill passed Congress, and some other improvements were au- 
thorized. Congress fell far short of perfecting the vast scheme 
of improvements that Adams had recommended. 

The main subject of interest at the last session of the Twen- 

78Annals of Congress, April 1, 1826. 
79lhid„ April 3, 1826. 
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tieth Congress was the Cumberland road, which was already fast 
going to destruction for need of proper repair. A bill was in- 
troduced to authorize the opening of the Cumberland road 
eighty feet wide through the State of Indiana, and to erect gates 
and impose a system of tolls to preserve the road. Mr. Steven- 
son, then speaker of the House, was requested to express his 
views on the subject; accordingly, on February 2nd, he readily 
complied in a speech attacking the mudi disputed question of 
constitutionality, and that of expediwicy. 

Internal improvements would have an inevitable tendency 
to consolidate the States into one national government; and, 
aifecting the internal policy and local interests of the States^ 
were much better fitted for their l^slation and control than 
that of the Federal government The distribution of the ex- 
penditures would turn wholly upon geographical benefits and 
injuries, lead to the keenest excitements of faction and party, 
and finally, he feared, to corruption. Mr. Stevenson feared 
the system would end in schism and consolidation.'* 

Despite this and other protests the House decided against 
the Monroe veto, and passed the bill by a vote of 105 to 91." 
The Senate, however, struck out the section relative to toll gates, 
but allowed the appropriation, and other parts of the bill to 
remain. 

Already there had appeared a strong disposition to re- 
lieve the national government from this constant annoyance by 
turning the road over in sections to the several States which it 
traversed. Then followed, in 1830, Presidwit Jackson's exer- 
cise of the veto power, whidi still further weakened this sys- 
tem. 

IV. The Tariff and Nullification : National Bank. 

When the Twentieth Congress assembled, December 3, 
1827, Andrew Stevenson was put forward as a candidate for 
the speaker's chair. A man of pleasing maimers, having had 
several years' experience as speaker of the Virginia House of 
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Delegates, a supporter of Crawford in the election of 1824, 
rigid in his opposition to the policies of the administration, he 
was wisely considered as embodying true Bepublican princi- 
ples, and able to lead the opposition party in the representa- 
tive chamber at Washington. The first ballot gave Stevenson 
194 votes over 94 for J. W. Taylor, who had been speaker of 
the preceding Congress.^' In his speech of acceptance the 
speaker regretted his own deficiencies, but promised to devote 
himself with zeal and impartiality to the duties incident to the 
chair; and urged the representatives to characterize their pro- 
ceedings by a cool and deliberate exertion of the talents, forti- 
tude and patriotism of the House, as the surest means of sus- 
taining the honor and promoting the welfare and happiness of 
the country. •* For the first time in the history of the country 
there had been parties in opposition to the President in su- 
premacy in each House. Stevenson realized the importance 
of his position, and after much conference and delay appointed 
the House committees, giving Jackson, who had been picked 
as the successor to Adams, four out of seven members on the 
committees. The Senate, operating under new rules, diose its 
own committees, but the selections were just as hostile to the 
President as those which Calhoim had made up for the pr^ 
ceding Congress. 

The only measure of importance before the first session of 
this Congress was the tariff, whidi consumed most of the time 
for discussion.*'^ The early tariff measures that passed Con- 
gress were for the sake of the revenue they brought into the 
coffers of the United States, but in 1816 the policy of the 
country changed, and the first protective tariff bill was placed 
on the statute book. The home market argument was designed 
to reconcile the interests of the agricultural South and West 
with those of the manufacturing North. 

Such were the arguments set forth by the advocates of pro- 

MAnnals of Congress, Deoember 3, 1827. 

s^Unfortanately there is none of the correspondence of Steyenson, 
in the collection preserred in the Library of Congress, between the 
years 1826-30, when the question of the tariff and the United States 
Bank were under discussion. 
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tection. The South soon had reason to regret the new sTstem : 
her lands decreased in value because of the westward migration : 
cotton steadily fell in price, due to the extension of the acres 
of cultivation. These distresses the South attributed to the 
tariff. She was to be further embarrassed in 1820 when, after 
tiie severe panic of 1819, the cry rose for greater tariff pro- 
tection, and a bill with increased rates in the schedules, es- 
pecially on woolens, cotton goods^ iron and hemp, was provided. 
Cla/s ''American system" won the day in the Eighteenth Con- 
gress, and, by conciliating various sections of the country with 
protection for articles raised there, the tariff law of 1824 was 
provided. However, this bill was a compromise, and the pro* 
tectionists resolved to make another attempt. Accordingly, at 
the short session of the Nineteenth Congress, a woolens IhU 
was proposed in the House by Mallary, of Vermont, on January 
10, 1827. The Legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia loudly protested. Stevenson wished to disdiarge the 
House from a consideration of the bill, because it would pre- 
cipitate discussion by members of the different sections of the 
country who would not consent to its passage without vindicat- 
ing the interests of their constituents, and coxdd hardly expect 
to be passed in the limited time before adjournment on Mardi 
3rd.^® The supporters of the bill persisted, and succeeded in 
bringing the measure to a vote on February 10th; when it 
passed by a vote of 106 to 95.®^ The Senate, through the cast- 
ing vote of the Vice-President, laid the bill on the table** — a 
result that had been anticipated by Stevenson. 

Determined to carry their point, the protectionists early 
in the next session brou^t forward a bill, which advanced the 
duties on woolen goods imported from 38-1/3 to an average of 
40 and 45 per cent The iron and steel of Pennsylvania, the 
lead and hemp of the West, the molasses of Louisiana, all were 
brought in to gain votes for the bilL The measure passed both 
Houses of Congress, with an increase in the woolen schedule 
fixed on it by the Senfite. The vote showed that New En^and 

soAnnals of Congress, January 22, 1827. 
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had changed her policy. In 1824 Webster had led the opposi- 
tion against protection in the House; now, a senator from 
Massachusetts, he supported protection, because, as he truly 
said, ^e manufacturers of his section had so progressed that 
henceforth protection seemed its chief interest Thus was lost 
the last stronghold of anti-tariff sentiment in the North. The 
South was now arrayed against the North in a sectional con- 
test. 

This act was a defeat for the South. The "tariff of abc«ni- 
nations," as the measure was called, was not satisfactory to any- 
body, and it was expected that the protectionists would try to 
put through a bill more to their liking. The leaders of the op- 
position busied themselves in formulating a plan by which they 
might restrain the victors in what they considered a selfish and 
unequal policy. South Carolina took the lead among the States 
in the cotton belt ; and through her leading statesman, Calhoun, 
gave utterance to the doctrine of nullification. "The South 
Carolina Exposition," a paper written by Calhoun in 1828, up- 
held that a State had the right to declare when the Federal 
government violated its powers given in the Constitution, and 
to pronounce any unauthorized action as null Applying this 
doctrine, it was held that the protective tariff was unconstitu- 
tional, and that South Carolina might refuse to recognize it 
without incurring any penalty from the government. This dec- 
laration was not yet adopted by the Legislature, but found 
a ready acceptance by people all over the State. 

The presidential election of 1828 resulted in Jackson's 
receiving 178 of the electoral votes over Adams' 83. 

The announcement of Jackson's cabinet was a disappoint- 
ment, for it was composed mostly of incompetent men. Van 
Buren, the Secretary of State, was considered a fortunate selec- 
tion. The absence of Virginians was keenly felt It was 
thought that Floyd, Tazewell, or Stevenson, would have been 
invited ; and Stev^ison, in a letter to Van Buren, expressed his 
r^ret at the manner in which the patronage had been disposed, 
and urged the latter to put a stop to it if possible.®* 



sovan Buren Mas., Steyenson to Van Buren, April 19, 1829. 
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December 5, 1831, the Twenty-second Congress assembled 
for a lengthy session, according to Benton, the most violent in 
the history of the country up to that time.*® Each side was 
bent upon revising the tariff, but in different directions. In this 
Congress appeared the ez-President^ Adams, elected to the 
House by his Massachusetts district in the congressional elec- 
tion of 1830. Stevenson, who had first been elected speaker 
of the opposition party in the House during Adams' adminis- 
tration, plainly did not know what to do with the new represen- 
tative. In view of his long experience, and his eight years' 
tenure of the State Department^ the place for Mr. Adams was 
obviously on the Conmiittee on Foreign Affairs; but to be 
placed second on this committee, in the case of an ex-Presi- 
dent, might be considered infra dignitatem. Reluctantly the 
speaker placed him as chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, since Adams' views of the tariff were moderate. 

On May 23, 1832, the Committee on Manufactures sub- 
mitted a tariff bill, which, although it contained certain con- 
ciliatory features, left the principle of protection unaltered. 
This report gave Stevenson reason to believe that he had made 
a mistake in his appointment A typical Virginian of the 
State rights and strict construction school, he was no friend to 
Clay's "American system"; and produced a letter from ex- 
President Madison, written in 1830, controverting in toto the 
latitudinarian constitutional views set forth in the hi^y ob- 
jectional report of the committee. This letter was published 
in the Richmond Enquirer; and Adams, nettled by Ae attack 
upon his report, replied to the arguments in a letter to Steven- 
son published in the National Intelligencer, July 12th.'* 

Adams' bill passed the House June 27th, by a vote of 
132 to 65 ; and Stevenson wrote to I. D. S. Brown, of Hanover 
county, Virginia : "We have passed the Tariff Bill through our 
House, and although it is not what we could have wished it is 
a reduction of our business some 5 or 6 millions, and was be- 



»oBenton, Thirty Years' View, Vol. I, 266. 

9iProceedlng8 of the Mass. Hist. Society— J. Q. Adams and Speaker 
Andrew Stevenson of Viriglnia — ^An Episode of the Twenty-Second 
Congress (1832). 
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fore prefer'd to schism and disunion. Its fate doubtful in the 
Senate."'* The Senate concurred with the House^ 32 to 16. 

The failure of this bill to produce the expected relief to 
the South, the issuance of three great papers on nullification by 
Calhoun, and the rejection of Jackson in November, caused 
the State Legislature of South Carolina, November 24th, to 
issue an ordinance of nullification, declaring the tariff laws 
of 1828 and 1832 not binding on the State after the first of 
February. Much agitation was aroused through this act of 
South Carolina. Jackson declared that ''The laws of the United 
States must be executed." Some of the southern States wavered ; 
but the Virginia Legislature sent an agent to South Carolina 
to try to make peace between the Federal and State authori- 
ties. 

Stevenson replied in a manner highly pleasing to the Presi- 
dent.** In two letters, written to Thomas Bitchie, editor of the 
Enquirer, January 10th, and published in his newspaper,*^ he 
attacked in a masterly manner the right of a State either to 
nullify or to secede. It was unnecessary, he thought, to say 
anything about the right of a State to resist the laws of the 
Union, whilst that State remained a member of the Conf ederacgr, 
and was represented in the national councils. The right of a 
State to secede from the Union, was, however, different, and 
dividing some of our oldest and strongest State rights friends. 
It was not pretended that it came from an express recognition 
in the Constitution itself. If it was an implied right it must 
come from the "nature and objects of the confederacy, the laws 
of nations, or the general laws which govern contracts." It 
was not contained in the first, because the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended to form an instrument that would bind the 
States together in a manner that the articles of confederation 
were unable to do. It would have been a suicidal act for the 
Constitution to have provided for its own destruction. Even 
the right to amend is denied to a majority of the people of the 
United States, as well as to a majority of the States: was it 



»2Stevenson Mas., Stevenson to Brown. July 2, 1832. 
»8Van Buren Mss., Jackson to Van Buren, January 25, 1833. 
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to be believed thai that anj one State should have the right 
of seceding and withdrawing from the Union at pleasure, and 
thereby dissolving a compact which neither she nor a majority 
of all the States, or people, had the power to amaid ! 

Stevenson did everything in his power to secure tiie pas- 
sage of the Yerplanck tariff bill ; but it became evident^ as Jan- 
uary drew to a dose, that it would not succeed. What to do ? In 
response to the request of the Presid^it, on the twenty-first there 
was introduced a "force bill," giving the President authority 
to call out the army and navy to enforce the laws of Congress. 
Clay was urged to exert himself for peace, and avert civil war. 
For a long time he hesitated; but, aft^ the chief nullifiers had 
met on the day that the ordinance was to have gone into effect 
and decided to suspend nullification until it was seen what Con- 
gress would do, he yielded, and introduced a bill to reduce the 
tariff gradually during the next ten years, when it should be at 
20 per cent. The "compromise tariff bill of 1833" was forced 
to a vote in the House, February 26th, and carried 119 to 85. 
In the Senate it was agreed to on March 1st, 27 to 16. The 
"force bill" passed as a part of the compromise. The nullifiers 
accepted the new tariff; and thus was terminated a controversy 
which nearly precipitated the country into civil war thirty years 
before the davery issue divided the country. 

Contemporaneous with the debate on the tariff was the 
life and death struggle between the Second Bank of the United 
States and the President 

Jackson, a representative of the West, a section marked 
by democracy and equality, had early in his career considered 
the bank as a financial aristocracy. The conflict between the 
bank and some of the States in their efforts to tax its branches 
rankled in the memories of many; the dieck which the bank 
exercised over inflated note issues made lasting enemies; but 
strcmger than all other reasons for hostility to the bank was the 
hostility to financial monopolies. Nicholas Biddle, president 
of the "mother bank," at Philadelphia, hoped that his friends 
in Washington would induce the President to recommend a 
recharter. He was doomed to disappointment, however, when 
Jackson, in his first annual message to Congress, Decemjber 8, 
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1829, declared the constitutionality and expediency of the bank 
questionable, accused it of not establishing a uniform and sound 
currency, and suggested in its place a bank founded upon the 
credit and revenues of the government as a branch of the 
treasury department 

At this time Jackson's own party was not ready to take 
its stand with the President On each occasion that the sub- 
ject was brought up in the first session of the Twenty-first Con- 
gress)^ a disposition was shown to leave the bank alone. In the 
last sessicm of this Congress, Thomas H. Benton, tiie con- 
spicuous defender of Jackson's policies, delivered in the Senate 
a speech against the IN'ational Bank, with a motion to the 
effect that the charter ought not to be renewed. As soon as he 
had taken his seat, Webster called for a vote on the motion, 
which was taken, and showed the majority of the body in 
favor of the bank. 

The new Congress, which assembled December 5, 1§31, 
was composed of bank and anti-bank men, protectionists and 
those who labored for a reduction of the tariff, Jackson and 
anti-Jackson supporters. So keen was the rivalry for the 
speaker's chair that Stevenson was barely elected on the first 
ballot by one vote.*' Jackson wrote to Van Buren, who had 
gone to London as minister on his appointment by the Presi- 
dent, wiAout waiting to be confirmed by the Senate : 

"My dear Sir, Both Houses of Congress formed quorums 
on yesterday, and proceeded to business ... in the House of 
Representatives elected Mr. Stevenson Speaker on the first ballot 
by a majority of one vote, the ballance (sic) scattering. This 
was fortunate, as it is believed by some, that had he not suc- 
ceeded on the first ballot, the opposition might have defeated his 
election. Dr. Sutherland got 54 votes, the vote of Col. Drayton, 
who arrived 5 minutes before 12 meridian, and just in time to 
answer to his name, gave the majority to Mr. S. This was for- 
tunate, as it saved much feeling that must have arisen out of 
this subject had not a choice been made on the first ballot."** 



9s Annals of Congress, December 5, 1831. 

9«Van Boran Ms&, Jackson to Van Buren, December 6, 1831. 
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Stevenson during tiie first fiery session of this Congress, 
was frequently compelled to call the House to order; and often 
his decisions were disputed. This intense partisanship in his 
hostility to the bank and the tariff led to the charge of William 
Stanberry, a hotheaded representative from Ohio, that the 
speaker was shaping his course with a view to obtaining office 
from the President A member of the House called Stanberry 
to order: Stevenson denied the charge: and resolutions of cen- 
sure against Stanberry were offered, and, after some debate 
upon them by the speaker's personal enemies, adopted by a vote 
of 92 to 44.*^ 

Before each House of the Twenty-second Congress a me- 
morial, praying for a recharter of the bank, was presented on 
January 9, 1832. In the House McDuffie, of South Carolina, 
succeeded in getting the memorial referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means — of which McDuffie was chairman — thus 
preventing the speaker from selecting a committee more to his 
liking. The report of the committee favored a recharter for 
twenty years. Friends of Jackson in Congress had wished to 
ward off a bank war until after the November elections; but 
now that the issue was thrown in their faces they fought "tooth 
and nail" to defeat a bill for recharter, and to shatter the for- 
tunes of the bank and all the interests connected with it The 
bill for recharter came to a vote first in the Senate, and passed 
that body June 11th. Its opponents attempted to postpcme its 
consideration in the House, but in vain; and the bill passed 
July 3rd, 107 to 85. Its fate with the President was anxiously 
awaited for six days: then came his veto on the grounds that 
it granted exclusive privileges to stockholders, who paid a sum 
inadequate to the benefits derived, and that its establishm/^it 
was neither expressly granted, nor implied in the Constitution.** 
An attempt to pass the bill over the President's veto failed of 
the necessary two-thirds. 

It was claimed by Jackson's enemies, and feared by some 
of his friends, that the veto of the bank bill would destroy his 
chances for reflection. Not so, according to the opinion of 

97 Annals of Congress, July 9, 10, 11, 1832. 
»8Macdonald, Select Documents of U. S. History, 261-8. 
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Stevenson, who wrote to a friend in Virginia before the result 
was determined: 

"The Bank will pass, I have no doubt will be vetoed by the 
Old Pole Cat ! If he meets it, as I have no doubt he wUl, it 
wiU surround him with a blaze of glory ! An evidence of moral 
Power, almost imprecedented ! . . . Mark what I say, Otea. 
J. was never stronger, and if he vetoes the Bank, instead of its 
weakening him, it will give him greater strength."** 

The National Bepublicans had met in Baltimore in De- 
cember, 1831, and nominated Clay, and Sergeant, of Phila- 
delphia, candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency. 
Jackson was clearly the candidate of his party; but it was 
necessary to nominate a Vice-President. The nomination of 
Van Buren, whom Jackson had sent as minister to England, 
the SOTiate, hostile to the President, refused to confirm by the 
deciding vote of Calhoun, the Vice-President. A renomination 
of Van Buren was contemplated, but, upon consultation with 
Jackson, Stevenson thought that he should be made the run- 
ning mate of the President.**^ This was actually done in the 
Democratic Convention held at Baltimore, May 21st-23rd. 

The election in November was an overwhelming victory for 
the executive. He received 219 electoral votes out of a total of 
288 ; and Van Buren as many, except Pennsylvania's 30, which 
were cast for a favorite son, William Wilkins. Clay received 
49 votes, and Wirt, the anti-Masonic candidate, 11. In the 
popular election in Pennsylvania, the home of tiie ^^mother 
bank," Jackson won dut by a 34,000 majority. 

The President considered the election as an endorsement 
of his acts, and set out to tear up the bank^ root and branches. 
Taking cognizance of a clause in the charter of the bank, he 
had Secretary of Treasury, Taney, who had been put in for 
that purpose, make arrangements for depositing government 
monies in State banks. The President's conduct in removing 
deposits met much disapproval. The Legislature of Virginia 
passed resolutions against this unauthorized assumption of 
power, and, although it could not sanction the power claimed 

••Stevenson Ma»„ Stevenson to Brown, July 2, 1832. 
loovan Buren Mss., Stevenson to Ritchie, February 4, 1832. 
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by Congress to establish a United States Bank, yet it con- 
sidered it most satisfactory to instruct the Virginia senators 
and representatives to redress the evils occasioned by this as- 
sumption of power. These resolutions were read in the House 
by Stevenson.^^^ The removal of the deposits caused much 
excitement in Congress. The Senate passed resolutions of cen- 
sure against Jackson's act Against these Jackson made a 
dignified protest His friend, Benton, of Missouri, moved to 
expunge these resolutions, and continued to do so until his 
motion prevailed, December 26, 1836/°* The House took a dif- 
ferent stand and passed resolutions supporting the President^*** 

Thus ended in complete triumph Jackson's attack on the 
bank, an institution that had rendered the government much 
service, but withal was a monied aristocracy, and in the face 
of Jeffersonian principles could not stand. 

On June 2, 1834, Stevenson resigned his position in Con- 
gress/"* An affection of the liver, torpid bowels, and an en- 
feebled stomach had made the multiplicity of his cares almost 
insupportable, even for Stevenson's robust constitution. In 
addition to his continued indisposition there was the further 
reason, that he was expecting to receive the appointment of 
minister to England. Accordingly, in a speech that breathed 
no malice, or remembrance of any affront to him, he thanked 
the House for its support, and invoked the members to preserve 
peace and harmony, union and to act for the common good. 

The thirteen sessions that he served' in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had been eventful, and marked by fierce struggle. 
Especially during the seven years that he was speaker was the 
controversy at its height. Those years witnessed the defeat of 
internal improvements, the violent controversy over the tariff 
and nullification, and the defeat of the National Bank. Al- 
though bitter feeling ran high, and the speaker guided the pro- 
ceedings of the House with an unrelenting hand, yet at the be- 
ginning of the Twenty-third Congress he was re-elected again, 
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receiving 142 votes out of a total of 217 cast; and after his 
resignation the House passed, in its usual way, a resolution 
^'presenting the thanks of the House of Kepresentatives, for the 
faithful, industrious, dignified, and impartial manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the Chair."^*** 

V. MiNiSTBB TO England: Last Years. 

The resignation of Andrew Stevenson from Congress, June 
2, 1834, was at a time when his nomination as minister to 
England, announced by President Jackson on May 10th, was 
pending confirmation at the hands of the Senate. This mission 
had been vacant since 1831, when Louis McLane returned 
from it to accept the position of Secretary of the Treasury. 
Jackson had nominated Van Buren to succeed McLane; but 
the Senate, eager to take spite upon the President and strike 
the democracy, brought charges against the President's ap- 
pointee, that he had been chiefly responsible in breaking up the 
cabinet, and while Secretary of State, had taken the side of 
Great Britain against .his own country in securing the West 
India trade. When the vote was taken for confirming the 
President's appointment, there was a tie, and Calhoun, the Vice- 
President, cast his vote against confirmation. 

When Stevenson's name was placed before the Senate for 
the vacant position, the Senate, still further to show its spleen, 
rejected this nomination by a vote of twenty-three to twenty- 
two. The ground taken by those who voted against him was 
that for more than a year, and at the time he was elected 
speaker in December, 1833, he had held the promise of this 
position; and, in order that he might retain the appointment 
of the House committees in his own hand, had been a candidate 
for the speaker's chair. To relieve him from any imputations 
to his discredit, the President informed the Senate that it was 
true that an offer of the kind had been made to Stevenson, in 
April, 1833 ; but that negotiations had been carried on in Wash- 
ington instead of London : and having since been conducted at 
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the later place^ no further commuiiication was made to him 
until after his election as speaker. 

This explanation the Senate did not consider satisfactory. 
Jackson, tenacious of his favorites, and unwilling to yield to 
any body of men, kept the office open for the purpose of morti- 
fying the senators who had voted against Stevenson. At the 
following session of Congress an amendment to the report of 
the Finance Committee was passed, proposing to strike out the 
appropriation for the English mission, unless the President 
should nominate a minister at that session, or during the re- 
cess, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate first 
obtained. Jackson never submitted to coercion, however; and 
left the affairs of the mission in charge of Aaron Vail, secretary 
of the legation, until Stevenson was renominated under more 
auspicious circumstances in 1836, and confirmed by the Senate. 

In the meantime Stevenson, broken down from the exer- 
tions of his station, and ill in body, had repaired to the Warm 
Springs, Bath county, Virginia, where he began to recover under 
the watchful care of his devoted wifa From there he wait to 
visit his brother-in-law, John Coles, who lived in Albemarle 
county; and continued his journey to the celebrated White 
Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier county, now a part of West 
Virginia. 

The event of most concern at this time was the second 
Democratic Convention, held at Baltimore, May 20, 1835, 
more than a year before the campaign would naturally open. 
Over its proceedings Stevenson presided. Three years earlier, 
after the rejection of Van Buren, he had urged that the **little 
magician,'^ as Van Buren was called, be put forward as the next 
President. This was in accord with Jackson's wish, and Steven- 
son wrote to Kitchie: "An opportunity is now offered at the 
coming election of President and Vice-President to run Mr. 
Van Buren, and do him justice, and I hear from every quarter 
that such is public sentiment . . . Among the real friends of 
the country, of the President and of the administration there 
is but one opinion, and that is that Van Buren should be im- 
mediately put upon the ticket for President^ and to do this it is 
all important and indispensable that Virginia take a strong and 
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bold stand.'^** As President of the Convention, he had an 
escelleiit opportunity of pushing Van Buren; and in a speech 
overflowing with optimism, he pointed the way to his nomi- 
nation by such interrogations as> ^^Who will best preserve the 
unity of the Bemocratic party? Who beet understands the 
principles and motives of our government? Who will carry 
out the principles of the Jeffersonian era and General Jack- 
son's administration ?"^®^ There was but one voice : Van Buren 
was unanimously nominated for President In the nomination 
for Vice-President there was a division of opinion, and E. M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, barely received the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary for nomination in the Democratic Convention. 

Before the electLon, whidi conducted Van Buren into the 
White House, Stevenson was established at the Court of Saint 
James. The first months of his stay in London seem to have 
been taken up in attendance upon numerous dinner parties, the 
King's levees, drawing rooms, and so forth. All was courtesy 
on all sides. Many letters of introduction came to the minister 
from people with whom he was acquainted — several from Van 
Buren. So continuous was the routine of social life that it 
mi^t be concluded that in times of peace the chief endeavor of 
a foreign ambassador was to attend functions, and gain the 
favor ^f the court The latler Stevenson, by his pleasing man- 
ner, apparent frankness, and ntofher wit, was perfectly capaUe 
of winning.*^® In somewhat of an egotistic vein he wrote to 
Van Busen : ^'I have reason to flatter myself that I hare not 
failed in my dut^ to my cofuntry. I have entitled myself to 
the respect and warm esteem of the Court and Ministry. In- 
deed I have Teceived the most flattering ... on tiiis point '^* 

King WilUam IV died on Jiune 20, 1887, and was soc- 
oeeded by his nieoe, Victoria, only eighteen years of age. 
Mrs. Stevenson describes the Queen in letters whieh 
have come down to her great niece, Miss Page Ay- 
lett (later Mrs. William L. Boyall, of Richmond), in the 

i<»«Steven8oii Bfss., Stevenson to JUtchie, Fabruaiy 4, 1S32. 
lOTAmbler, Thomas Ritcftde, 171. 

108W. ft M. GoHege Qnarterly, April, 1015, 248. 249; Kxtract from 
the Diary of Edmund Rnffln. 

lOdVan Buren Mss., Stevenson to Van Buren, January 5, 1838. 
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following words: '^She seemB gentle and amiable, but not at 
all majestic — nothing r^al on her part On the contrary ahe 
looks like one of our fresh and ruddy American girls before 
she has gotten her growth . . . She must be an amiable, graitle 
creature, for all who approach her seem to idolize her, and think 
her, if not an angel, at least such stuff as angels are made of. 
She seems to me to possess simplicity with elevation, spirit with 
sweetness, and wonderful tact and discretion for one so young 
and inexperienced. She may reaDy be said to have stepped 
from the nursery to the throne*""® 

With Mr. Stevenson the Queen soon felt at ease. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related concerning her and the American 
ambassador: At one of the banquets attended by the Queen 
soon after her accession many persons of royalty were present 
When the party was about to repair to the dining hall, some 
one came to Mr. Stevenson, and announced, to his great surprise, 
that the Queen was waiting for him to lead her to dinner. 
Recovering himself he rose to the occasion, as he was always 
accustomed to do in every trying situation, and appeared not 
the least bit embarrassed.*** During the winter of 1837-38 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson were invited by the Queen to pay her 
a visit of several days at Windsor Castle. A little later there 
arrived for the Stevensons two barrels of Albemarle pippins, 
apples that have won for Albemarle county, Virginia, a repu- 
tation greater even than the State University, located the(re^ 
has given. Two dozen large, golden apples were placed in a 
beautiful basket, which Mr. Stevenson had given his wife, and 
sent to the Queen ; and to several other people of the nobility 
the delicious fruit was sent. The introduction of the pippins at 
court received much praise, and Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister, created a great sensation by eating two of immense 
size.*** 



iioCentury, Vol. LXXVII, 458. 463. 

iiiThis Btory was related to me by Dr. George Tucker Harrison, a 
physician, now living at Charlottesville, Va., whose father, George 
Tucker Harrison, Sr., was a friend of Mr. Stevenson's, and who, him- 
self,, saw Mr. Stevenson after his return from ESngland. 

1 "Century, Vol. LXXVII, 512. 
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Soon after the inauguration of Van Buren something 
occurred which threatened to cost Mr. Stevenson his diplomatic 
position. The year 1837 in America witnessed a great financial 
panic, which had been brought on by over-speculation. The cur- 
rency of the country was in a most distracted condition. To 
inquiring parties wishing to invest capital in America Stevenson 
had expressed a belief interpreted by the Globey the official organ 
of the Democratic party at Washington, that the I^ational Bank 
would not be put down. The editorial contained some points 
that were ambiguous. W. B. Lewis, in a confidential letter to 
Stevenson, wrote: 

"What has been your offense? He charges you with be- 
coming the advocate of the United States Bank ! Now, my dear 
Sir, I cannot see anything in your London letter that will au- 
thorize such an impression. . . . Even admitting that your 
London friend in his letter to the Editor of the New York 
American has correctly reported your remarks to him, still I 
should not infer that you were in favor of a United States 
Bank, or in any manner aiding the friends of such an insti- 
tution. You were speaking of a State Institution, and not of a 
National Bank/' '" 

Many letters were carried across the water at this time; 
and anxious friends in the United States, notably Thomas 
Bitchie, exerted themselves to heal any breach that might occur 
between the President and Stevenson. Bitchie was certain that 
the sentiment of his party in Virginia would not continue to 
support the administration if Stevenson were recalled, and de- 
clared: 

''His sentiments in regard to the Bank, the persecution 
he has received from the opposition, and his feelings towards 
Mr. Van Buren, both politically and personally, and let me add. 
Sir (because it is a fact which fell within my own knowledge), 
the memorable efforts which he made to sustain Mr. Van Buren 
in the days of his coming forward, and being one of the most 
active and determined man to press the rejected minister for 
the Presidency, — these and other circumstances are too well 



iisstevenBon Mas., Lewis to Steyenson, March 3, 1837. 
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known, to permit his friends in Virginia to view with indif- 
ference any attempt to strike him down.'*^" 

The Whig presses^ however, insisted that Stevenson was to 
be stricken down ;*" but Ritchie learned that, "No ^person conr 
neded with the Cabinet had any knowledge of it whatsoever, 
until th^y saw it in the Olobe/'^^^ Stevenson wrote to Van 
Buren a denial of the charges made in the Globe artide,*^*'' 
after the President had lectured that organ into an apology for 
the disturbance it had caused. Blair, its editor, acknowledged 
that all of his information came from a London correspondent^ 
and wished to make peace with Ritchie and Stevenson."* 

Like most American ministers Stevenson found the appro- 
priation [$9,000] made by Congress insufficient to maintain a 
representative of the United States at a foreign court The 
high rent to be paid for lodging at Portland Place, the costly 
jneals and viands necessary to be placed on his table, the ex- 
pense of the elaborate costumes worn at the court, were necessi- 
ties for an ambassador of the IJnited States at the Court of 
Saint James. Stevenson wrote to Van Buren: 

"I have found it difficult to get along in England with the 
salary, and maintain the respectability of the station — I have 
economized in the strictest manner, but I find no . . . succor 
... or mean, can render adequate such an amount as that 
allowed. So far, however, we have done better than we had 
expected.''*^' 

The diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the 
United States during the period of Stevenson^s ministry were 
cordial. Few matters of importance came up for settlement. 
Wiiii the exception of some slavery disputes there was com- 
pftrotive quiet between the two eountries. Lord Melbourne, a 
Whig, ruled as Prime Minister ; and of his ministry, 1886-41, 
Oman declares that it '^rma one of the most uninteresting 



iMAmbler, Ritchie, 1<9, Jtttckie to B. J*. DuUer. 
ii^tevens«n Hiss,* CUbpIuss from JSnquirer, April 4, 1837. 
ii^ibid., Betsy Coles to Steveoson, April 4, 1837. 
iiTYan Boren Mat., Stevenson to Tan Buren, April ft, 1887. 
iisstevenson Mas., Betsy Coles to BIr. and Bfrs. Stevensoo* May 
27, 1837. 

ii»/&i(f., Stevenson to Tan Buren, January 5, 1838. 
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periods in the history of the century; there have been no siz 
years between 1800 and 1900 whose annals have been more 
thoroughly fwgotten/'^*^ 

In the election of 1840 the Whigs, profiting by the long 
period of financial distress, and the opposition to the President 
among his own party, were able to defeat Van Buren, and elect 
W. H. Harrison, a popular hero of the War of 1812. As soon 
as Stevenson learned of the triumph of the Whigs, he wrote to 
Van Buren ezpres^jag his regret and mortification at the result^ 
and asking for p^mission to return home as soon as it became 
warm enough to make the voyage without hazard to the health 
of his wife, who was not strong."* 

His career at London practically marked the dose of 
Stevenson's political career, although he continued to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of the Old Dominion and the nation 
until the time of his death. Bitchie wanted him placed on 
the Democratic ticket for Vice-President, with Van Buren for 
President in 1844; but the enemies of both ccnnbined to over- 
throw these plans.*** After Polk was elected, Eitchie, out of 
pure friendship for Stevenson, and recognition of his talents^ 
suggested him as a member of the cabinet; but Polk either did 
not consider that Stevenson had sufficiently befriended him to 
merit the position, or thought that others would make a better 
cabinet; and Stevenson did not receive the offer of a position.*** 

After he returned from England, Stevenson went to his 
handsome estate of "Blenheim,"*** in Albemarle county. There 
he continued the pursuit of agriculture until near the time of 
his death. In 1845 he was elected a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Virginia, and continued to serve 
in this capacity until the highest honor that this body could 
confer was bestowed upon him in his election as rector (presi- 
dent) of the university in 1856.**' 

laooman, England In the Nineteenth Century, ^. 

isiVan Buren Msb.* Sieyeneon to Van Buren, Deeeonher 1, 1840. 

i32Amhler, Thomas Ritchie, 228, 235. 

its/Mtf., 246. 

i24The estate was sold after the war hy Qoy. J. W. Steyenson, son 
of Andrew Steyenson, and since then the mansion on It has hurned 
down. 

is^Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, 403. 
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In 1848 the faithful and affectionate companion of the 
years Stevenson served in the House of Representatives and as 
the nation's representative in London, who had nursed him 
through his iUness, and always felt a glow of pride when her 
husband was complimented^ departed this life. This bereave- 
ment made Stevenson almost inconsolable; for he felt that he 
might have prolonged her life by a return to the dimate of 
England: but Mrs. Stevenson would not listen to such a pro- 
posal because of the pecuniary sacrifice incident to it*** Later 
in life Stevenson married Miss Mary Schaff, of Georgetown, 
District of Columbia. 

In the fall of 1856 Mr. Stevenson's nervous system was 
considerably shaken by a painful injury to a nerve of his head. 
His health had been failing for some time. Pneumonia set in, 
and on January 25, 1857, he died. A long editorial in the 
Kichmond Daily Dispatch concludes with this quotation taken 
from the Charlottesville Advance: 

"In the death of Mr. Stevenson, Virginia has lost one of 
her most distinguished sons, and Albemarle one of its best 
citizens. As a politician Mr. Stevenson's name must be well 
known to all intelligent readers ; but it remains to us who knew 
him as a friend and neighbor to bear testimony to the fact that 
he possessed all of those noble qualities of heart and head whidi 
go to make up the character of a noble man. Peace be to his 
ashes !"^*^ 

By his second wife Andrew Stevenson had only one child, 
who died in infancy. This wife loved her stepson ; and wrote 
to his father approvingly that, **John is a very good boy.""^ 
It is true that Stevenson, like the majority of his sex, hated to 
write, possibly because he knew his handwriting was so miser- 
able that it sometimes took more than one sitting to complete 
the sense of an epistle, possibly because he was kept so busy 
that when he wrote it was necessarily in haste. ^•^ Still this 
family was devotedly attached to each other; and the negligence 

laevan Baren Mas., M. Van Buren, Jr. to Van Buren, Sr., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1848. 

itTRichmond Daily DiBpatch* January 29, 1867. 
issstevenson Mas., December 3, 1824. 
]*9/&i({., Stevenson to Stevenson, May 8, 1826. 
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of the father in writing was more an error of the head than of 
the heart 

Tall, robust, a handsome man,**® Mr. Stevenson possessed 
a nobleness of bearing, and courtesy characteristic of the Vir- 
ginia gentleman befq;re the "sixties,'^ which immediately placed 
him at ease and in esteem among strangers. In her letter de- 
scribing their visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle, Mrs. Steven- 
son writes : "Mr. Stevenson was requested every day while we 
stayed to lead her Majesty to dinner, and occupied the seat of 
honor at her right hand between the Queen and the Duchess of 
Kent ... It amuses me ... to observe the progress of his 
tete-a-tete with these two illustrious persons. At first it was 
all etiquette, but soon it took a more easy and conversational 
turn, and before the dinner was over, she had asked him to 
take wine with her, and conversed without the slightest restraint 
of manner.""* Among his friends he was jovial and entertain- 
ing. His secretary in England, Benjamin Rush, said of him: 
"One of the most marked features of whose (Stevenson's) char- 
acter . . . was that of the strength and reality of his friend- 
ships.""* 

Stevenson has been accused of notorious partisanship, and 
justly, but of principles^ not men. It is true ttiat he was faith- 
ful to his friends, and an excellent promoter of their interests; 
but politics had caused him to make friends chiefly among those 
of his own party. His devotion lay in his observance of Jef- 
fersonian principles; and his imswerving zeal to protect the 
rights of the States. 

As an orator Mr. Stevenson had a command of English 
and an impressive personality which gave force to his speeches. 
His knowledge of constitutional law also gave an added flavor 
to them. In serving as speaker of the house he "ranked as 
possessing, next to Mr. Clay, perhaps in a larger degree than 
any other man of their day, the peculiar qualities that fit a man 

i«oMr. Peachey Harrison, Richmond, Va., brother to Dr. Geo. 
Tucker Harrison describes Mr. Stevenson after his return from Eng- 
land in this manner. 

isiCentury, Vol. LXXVII. 

is^Stevenson Mss., Rush to J. W. Stevenson, February 19, 1868. 
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for the very important and difficult duties of a preuding officer. 
Certain it is that the House of Bepresentatives never haa^ sinoa 
the day of Messrs. Clay and Stevenson, been distinguished for 
the order and decorum that characterized it while they presided. 
Times and men too have changed, it is true; but much of that 
exalted character for dignity and order, which belonged to ths 
HoiMe in their day, was attributable to their admiraUe qualir 
ties to control its deliberations."^'* Such is the tribute rendered 
Speaker Steroisoa more than thirty years after be left the diair 
in the Naticmal Legislature. 

Until the time of his deal^ Mr. Stevenson followed eageorly 
all national movements. Upcm the electi<m of Buchanan aa 
Presid^t in 1866 no man was more gratified than he^ because 
be believed that the country was saf e^ and that Budianan would 
administer the government according to the true principles c£ 
the constitution.^^ Better than the fact that he possessed a 
charming personality among strangers and friends, superior to 
his debating and forensic eloquence, greater than all the achieve- 
ments that he won in the field of politics^ is the knowledge that 
to Andrew Stevenson the success and honor of his State and 
country were foremost 

issRicbniond Daily Dispatch, January 2S, 1867. 
i»4Uchmond Bzaminer, Janaary 30» 1S57. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1855 IN VIRGINIA AND THB 
FALL OF THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY. 

By Constance Mabt Gat, B. A. 

The subject mty be divided into three parts for con- 
yenieiK:e: I. Political Conditions in the State Just Previous to 
the Democratic State Convention of November 30^ 1854; IL 
The Campaign Proper; IIL The Election and Its Results. 



Politics in Virginia in the late summer of 1854 was be- 
ginning to assume an interesting aspect The State elections 
were to take place in the following spring and on them the 
attention of the people was fixed. The Democratic party had 
been powerful on Virginia soil since the days of Jefferson and, 
though the Whig party had a respectable number of members^ 
the election would never seriously have been in doubt had the 
contest been between the two parties alone. 

But the Democrats were to be engaged with a more for- 
midable enemy. Some time in July another party had ap- 
peared on the scene, in the form of a mysterious being called 
''Sam/' who was said to hold his councils at midnight, and 
to minister to his followers the most fearful oaths of secrecy. 
This mysterious being was none other than the Know-Nothing, 
or to give the order its proper name, the American party. 

The shooting up of this new party in 1854 was due to 
the revival of a tendency older than the nation itself. In the 
early history of party development in this country, the Tory 
dement, which supported the Established Church, went to make 
up part of the Federalist party ;^ and the religious feeling of 
the Tories together with the aristocratic spirit of the Federalists 
combined to produce a hostility to foreign immigrants and 
Roman Catholics which was later the foundation of the sensa- 
tional American party. The men who were afterwards leaders 
of the Federalist party were the men who in the Constitutional 

iCathoUc Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII. 677. 
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Convention of 1787 and in the First and Second Congresses 
distrusted the foreigner profoundly, and stood out for stringent 
naturalization acts. On the other hand, James Madison, the 
future Democratic leader, was much more tolerant in his views 
and believed in encouraging foreign immigratioiL* 

The native American spirit reached its first dimax, how- 
ever, during the administration of John Adams, Federalist^ 
when the alien and sedition laws were passed as administra- 
tion measures. Yet these laws cannot be put down exdusivdj 
to anti-foreign sentim^it A large factor was sentiment against 
the democracy, whose ranks were being filled by foreigners 
naturally attracted by the name and personnel of the Demo- 
cratic party in a land where they had come chiefly to seek 
democracy and liberty. 

The alien and sedition laws, therefore, aimed to crush out 
the Republican press of the country, twenty of the twenly-^wo 
papers of that party then existing being edited by foreigners. 
The fact is significant as regards the later history of the Know- 
Nothing party, that of the first four prosecutions under the new 
laws, all of which were against editors, three of the men were 
foreigners.* 

As a protest against the alien and sedition laws came the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798-99, which reflected 
the spirit of tiie rapidly strengthening Republican party, and 
which were the cornerstone of the Republican organization of 
the Old Dominion. At the next election, Jefferson and his 
party were victorious and the nativist influence was not shown 
in any strength again until the War of 1812. The Jeffersonian 
party was conducting this war mainly to protect foreign-bom 
citizens from the British claim that Englishmen could not shake 
off their alliance to their native land. "The Whigs of the 
day, all native Americans, Yankee cowards, and New England 
parsons denounced the war, Mr. Madison, and foreign-bom 
citizens."* This opposition manifested itself in the Hartford 



sHambleton, Political Campaign in Va., 55, quoting from Exam- 
iner of Sep't 12, 1854. 
S/6W., In 1855, 57. 
4/M(!., in 1855, 59. 
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Convention. Now again in the early fifties the American 
nativist sentiment was reviving in the form of a secret order 
whose creed was hostility to foreigners and Roman Catholics^ 
and whose slogan was, "Americans shall rule America." They 
declared that their principles also included a desire to protect 
American interests" and to secure further the separation of 
Church and State.* 

The American party did undoubtedly arise from a deep- 
rooted sentiment of hostility to Catholics especially strong in 
the country at that time. Bishop Hughes, of New York, was 
drawing much attention to himself on account of his opposition 
to the public school system of the State, and particularly to the 
use of the Bible in the schools.^ This position of his had 
necessarily a profound influence on the Protestant feeling 
throughout the countiy. Curiously enough Pope Pius IX chose 
this time to send Bedini, apostolic nuncio to the court of Brazil, 
on a mission to the United States to settle a diflBculty about 
some Church property.* The anti-Catholic element at once 
read into this visit motives of a conspiracy to seize the govern- 
ment;* wherever Bedini went he was denounced, and in Cin- 
cinnati and other cities violent riots took place. Alessandro 
Gavazzi, an ex-priest, prominent as an agitator and street- 
preacher, and John S. Orr made tours of the United States and 
England preaching against Popeiy.^® John S. Orr was an in- 
teresting and well-known figure on account of his eccentric 
methods. He called himself the Angel Gabriel, wore his hair 
and beard long and never appeared without beginning his 
harangue vsrith several blasts on his brazen trumpet.** Bedini 
added to the unfriendly spirit when he decided the dispute that 
he had come to settle between the Bishop of Buffalo and the 
trustees of the church in favor of the Bishop,^* and feeling 
against all that Roman Catholicism stood for grew stronger. 

B'*SonB of the Sires/' 49. 

«7Md., 57. 

TSmith, Parties and Slavery, 116; "Sons of tlie Sires," 30-31. 

•Catholic E2ncyclopedia, Vol. II, 387. 

•"Sons of the Sires," 32. 

losmith, Parties and Slavery, 115. 

^iDaily Dispatch, Mar. 13, 1855. 

i^Smith, Parties and Slavery, 115. 
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The nativistfi preached especially againat Jeauitical in* 
fluence^ and uaed the oath of the Jesuita to great advantage^ 
pointing to the declaration of their belief that ''by the virtue of 
the keys of binding and looaing^ given to his HolineBa by raj 
Savior Jesua Christy he hath power to depose heretical kinga^ 
princes, states, commonwealths and govenunents." The oath 
contained also the statement: ''I will help, assist, or advise all 
or any of his Holiness^ agents in any place wherever I shall 
be, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or in any other territory 
er kingdom I shall come to, and do my utmost to extirpate the 
heretical Protestants' doctrines and to deebroy all their pre- 
teaded powers regal or otherwise."" 

In the northern States where the foreign^bom popnlatiea 
was a large factor, the Enow-Nothing movement naturally 
gained strength rapidly* Politically the Sjiow-NothingB weM 
an unknown quantity, and were suspected both of having pr^ 
davery doctrines and of having anti-elavery doctrines. They 
themselves declared that they were not sectional in their belief, 
but were national ** 

In 1864 the State of Virginia, always the stronghold of 
democracy, was a very important item in the calculations of the 
National American party. For if the Enow-Nothings were to 
be successf til in the next presidential campaign, the South must 
be theirs; and they knew that if ihey could gain Virginia in 
the State election of the following spring they might reasonaUy 
hope to carry the other soutbeim States. On the othw haad, 
should their candidate bel unsuccessful in Virginia they realized 
how difficult it would be to gain a foothold in the States further 
South. 

Accordingly, the Know-Nothing party planned its work in 
Virginia. The first council of the order was formed at Char- 
lottesville and another followed soon after in Richmond. These 
councils were authorized by the Grand Council of Thirteen of 
New York — ^the supreme body in authority in the Know-Noth- 
ing party ; and after the State had been well <ktted with them, 
the Rev. Mr. Evans was delegated to establish a State council in 

i8"SonB of the Sires," 192-193. 
i*WlBe, Henry A. Wise, 167. 
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Itichm(Hi<L This bckly proceeded to charter councils all over 
the State, and within a short time the Know-Nothing party 
was about its systematic work/^ 

The other States much interested watched the contest in the 
''State that had always repudiated and withstood Federalism i^ 
all its Protean characters.^' In the North the Know-Nothing 
eouncils claimed Virginia as their own. The Washington Sen- 
tinel sounded a note of wairning to tiiie democracy of the State^ 
affirming that ^Hn the secret lodges^— at the midnight oonclaves^ 
in Boston and in New York, in Chicago and Syracuse, they 
pray and th^ weep ov^er the proud (dd comnumwealth. They 
have vowed to win her, and no eBort will be spared to execute 
that vow."'* 

Plainly the p<diqy for the Know-Nothings to pursue was 
(me of rapid and systematic work in their own secret manntr. 

In the meantime what wove the Democrats and Whigs 
doing? The Democrats had been successful in the preceding 
State dection, in which Joseph Jc^nson had won over George 
W. Summers, the Whig candidate ; and no doubt had counted 
an another victory in 1856. But there were several difficulties. 
The first stumblingblock was a land bill introduced into the 
United States Senate by one of Virginia's repreaentatives ^bme, 
Hon. R M. T. Hunter. Mr. Hunter was a prominent Demo- 
crat in the State and, unfortunately for him and for the strength 
of his party at this time, many of his people considered his bill 
for the disposition of public lands an abandonment of State 
ftigbts and a wholesale disposal of the public domions.^^ They 
declared that "the lands would go to abolitionists, f ree-soilers, or 
idiatever undesirables w&n willing to pay the small s«n of 
eighteen dollars for <me hundred and sixty acres of land, pay- 
jafale in five years. The bill was denounced as a '^betrayal into 
•tiie hands of lead pirates for thirty pieces of silver," and Mr. 
"Rum Mad Trimmer Hunter^' accused of using it as a step 
to the presidency.** Some (rf the Democratic papers, of which 

isHambleton, Political Campaign in Vs. in 1855, 27. 
i«/bid., 36. 

iTWlie, B&DTT A. Wiss, 171. 

i«Richmond Whig and Advertiser, Aug. 11, '54-^aoti&g from 
Staunton Vindicator. 
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the Enquirer was the moBt prominent^ undertook to defend 
Hunter's bill as a compromise measure and merely the ^^sur- 
render of a scruple."^' However, the Examiner continued to 
censure the bill^ and the Whig organ declared: ^^It involves the 
surrender of principles, defrauds the government, robs the 
South, and all for what ? To heal the dissensions of the Demo- 
cratic party and make R. M. T. Hunter President!"**^ All this 
had the effect of making Mr. Hunter unpopular to some extent, 
and of dividing the Democratic party '^against itself," but as 
the anti-Hunter faction had declared its purpose of referring the 
question to the Democratic State Convention when it should 
meet,'^ and as other matters b^gan to absorb the attention of the 
party, the land bill controversy died down somewhat 

The party also differed widely as to the time when their 
Convention should assemble. Some wanted it early in the fall ; 
others would have it postponed till spring.** One voter de- 
clared that the Know-Nothings numbered then 20,000, and w^e 
ready to fuse with any odds and ends of opposition, and urged 
that the Convention meet the "Fourth Thursday in October. "** 
Another paper declared that the proposition to hold the Con- 
vention at Staunton on the thirtieth of November had met with 
much disapproval.** 

But more important than these controversies was the dis- 
cussion as to the candidate for Governor. Most prominent 
among the possible nominees were Shelton F. Leake and Henry 
A. Wise. Of the two Leake was the more "regular party 
man,"** and was undoubtedly the favorite of a considerable 
per cent of the voters of the State. His popularity was en- 
hanced by the fact that his most prominent opponent for the 
nomination had been rather inconsistent in party matters. 

Henry A. Wise, of Accomac county, should have inherited 
from his father, who was a Washingtonian Federalist, tenden- 
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cies toward that party.** But while he was at college in Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, Andrew Jackson, who was then Presi- 
dent, passed through the town. With the admiration Wise at 
once felt for Jackson began his sympathy with and support 
of the Democratic party. After his graduation he read law 
with Judge Henry St Goorge Tucker in Winchester; the re- 
sults of this course as far as party affiliations were concerned 
are best revealed by his own words. "My master in the study 
of municipal and constitutional law was a Republican after 
the ^straitest sect' of strict constructionists — ^the learned and 
now lamented Henry St George Tucker of Winchester . . . 
He led me to the pure f oxmtains of the Madisonian philosophy 
of politics. The first of the leaders whom I preferred for the 
Presidency was Mr. Crawford of Georgia, though I was too 
young to give him a vote even if the state of his health had 
permitted him to be nominated. My next preference was for 
General Jackson, who was my first choice in 1828 and for 
whom I voted then and in 1832."" 

In 1832 Wise was sent as a del^ate to the Baltimore 
National Convention, where he supported Jackson for the presi- 
dential nomination. But on Martin Van Buren's being nomi- 
nated Vice-President, he refused to vote for him, openly de- 
claring: "Mr. President, I will not vote for your nominee for 
Vice-President, my vote shall be cast for Philip P. Barbour 
of Virginia for that offica"*' 

Then the nullification discussion arose. While Wise con- 
sidered the tariflf bill xmconstitutional, he did not take a view 
extreme in either direction. He believed that the high tariff 
"could have been compromised before the ordinance of South 
Carolina was passed, as it was afterwards," and he could not 
approve of Jackson's force bill and his method of dealing with 
the situation." His views on the subject arrf expressed in some 
remarks made in Congress in 1841 : "I was no nuUifier. I 
opposed the doctrine. I opposed the theory on which the re- 
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lifttance was founded. I defeated its advocate for a seat oa 
this floor ; I was a Union man and for peaoe. But let m* teU 
you, gentlemen, that if war had began, every Union Man of 
Virginia would have been a Sovtbem xnaiL''*® 

Another really serious measure of Jac^son^s ^^reign" was 
the President's removal of the funds from the United States 
bank. This act effectually alienated Wise, who became one o£ 
a group of seventeen Democrats in the House out of sympathy 
with the administration, and called the ^^awkward squad." In 
his first speedi in the House Wise ai^ed for the revival of a 
National Bank and the restoration to it of the public funds ;^ 
and during the remainder of the administration, he omtinaed to 
oppose J^ackson's handling of the public funds and the adminis- 
tration policies generally." 

In 1836 the presidential campaign was a bitter one^ wilii 
three important tickets before the country. The National Be- 
frablicans, or former Federalists, nominated G^eral Harrison 
and Granger, of New York, and the opposing Democratic ticket 
was made up of Jackson's ^favorite," Martin Van Buren, and 
Oolonel Johnson, of Kentucky. There was also the element that 
had parted with Jackson on nullification and ibe bank ques- 
tion and which, in addition, profoundly distrusted Van Buren's 
views on abolition and the annexation of Texas.** This 
^awkward squad'* faction, to which it will be remembered Wise 
belonged, seemed likely at first to fuse with the National B»- 
pubUcans, under the name of "Whig," but the two could not 
agree on a tidcet, and the bolting Democrats decided to run a 
jeparate ticket, headed by Judge Hugh L. White, of TemMs- 
see, for President and John Tyler, ef Virginia, for Vice- 
President.** 

Van Buren was elected largely through liie influence of 
Jackson ; and all throu^ his term, Wise continued to stand for 
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a revenue tariff^ the United States Bank instead of a sub- 
treasury, and the annexation of Texas."* 

In 1839 Clay was to try for the Whig nomination for 
President, and he knew that his chances of success would be 
much increased could he gain the support of the men who had 
run the indep^ident ticket in opposition to Jackson and Van 
Buren in the preceding election. Accordingly he sounded Judge 
White through Wise, who was a dose friend of Judge White,** 
and found that the former candidate did not intend to run him- 
self nor would he ever support Van Buren, but that he con- 
sidered the political differences between himself and Clay too 
great for any possible reconciliation of their creeds. In the con- 
ference between Wise and Clay, however. Clay gave assurance 
that upon the great issues of the day his views were soundly 
with Judge White's,*' and with this assurance Judge White 
and his friends, chief among whom was Wise, supported Clay in 
the Whig Convention at Harrisburg.*' Wise indeed was en- 
thusiastic and wrote of Clay, "The Presidency could not add 
one cubic to his statue, and I wish all the world could be there 
to hear him," referring to a speech Clay was to maka*' Clay 
was defeated for the nomination, which went to General Har^ 
risen, with John Tyler, of Virginia, put on as Vice-President 
to carry the ticket with the southern Whigs. It was in 1840 
that Wise, in Philadelphia, used the expression, "The Union 
of the Whigs for the sake of the Union," an exhortation to all 
Whigs to unite against the party of Van Buren.*^ The policy 
of this expression was rather questionable, and Wise was des- 
tined to hear from it* again. 

A little later when Tyler, in spite of his election on a Whig 
ticket, persisted in carrying out the State rights policies, which 
had been his all along. Wise faithfully supported him, and with 
several others gained the name of the "corporal's guard."** 
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His support of Tyler marked his final break with the Whiga^ 
whom he had never supported except as he believed them to 
be standing on Democratic principles* 

In the National Democratic Convention of 1852 Wise 
voted for Budianan thirty-five successive times^ and llien hie 
delegation presented the name of Franklin Pierce.^* 

This, up to 1854, was Wistfs political record — a record 
which can be strongly defended, but one also which must in- 
evitably bring many charges of inconsistency upon its owner. 
Consequently it is not surprising that there should have been 
much opposition to him among his own party before the nomi- 
nation ; and though in many parts of the State he was exceed- 
ingly popular, many of the more conservative Democrate of Vir- 
ginia were of the opinion of "Bark Edge" in his letter to the 
Enquirer: "Every Democrat . . . should deem it a duty to 
inquire carefully into the past as well as the present political 
history of those persons who are brought prominently before 
the people as candidates for office . . . Before sending your 
delegates to the convention inquire into the past political records 
of those whose names are prominently before you, and then de- 
cide whether you are willing to support one who has been of 
signal service to the common enemy (the Whig party) . . . 
Is it not reasonable that those who have never been found in 
the enemy's camp should be nominated? . . • Nominate 
Shelton F. Leake ..." etc" 

The Democratic party, therefore, though strong in man- 
bers, was not entirely united in sentiment and needed to 
strengthen its organization. 

The Whig party was in a somewhat chaotic condition in 
1854 as a result of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,^ and it had to 
meet frequent charges of being anti-slavery. The southern 
Whigs could not follow their northern brethren on the slavery 
question, and were thus all the more ready to join with any 
party of opposition which might strengthen them.*" Know- 

4>Wi8e, Henry A. Wise, 164. 
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quirer. 
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Nothiiigism in the South then, however much it was disguised, 
really meant the old Whig party of the South alienated from 
its national organization and working behind the veil of a secret 
order. And the success of Know-Nothingism in Virginia and 
in the South would mean a possible rebuilding of the Whig 
party ; while its failure would complete the disorganization of 
that party, already broken as it was. The policy of the Whigs 
in Virginia, therefore, was to justify the Know-Nothings in 
preparation for joining with them later and to aggravate the dif- 
ferences in the Democratic party. 

In September, the citizens of Norfolk county held a 
meeting and decided it would be advisable to find out just how 
the prominent men of the State stood on the question of the 
Know-Nothings, since the party was attracting much attention 
throughout the State. Therefore, a committee was appointed to 
write to several prominent Democrats of the State, amcmg 
them Lieutenant-Governor Shelton F. Leake and Hon. Henry 
A. Wise, asking them whether they were members of the Ejiow- 
Nothing organization.** 

Lieutenant-Governor Leake soon wrote a brief letter in 
reply, in which he expressed his answer thus: "I answer, at 
once and cat^orically, that I am not a member of that or- 
ganization."*^ 

The Hon. Henry A. Wise answered with a long and mas- 
terly letter, in which he discussed Know-Nothingism fully and 
denounced it in the strongest terms. He first contrasted the 
usual conditions of free thought, free speech and frankness so 
natural to America with the conditions then prevalent when a 
political party found it necessary to meet in secrecy. "Why not 
think it, speak it, write it, act it, openly and aloud ? Or is it 
evil, which loveth darkness rather than light ? When there is 
no necessity to justify a secret association for political ends, 
what else can justify it ? A caucus may sit in secret to consult 
on the general policy of a great party, . . . even that is repre- 
hensible if carried too far. But here is proposed a great pri- 
mary national organization, in its inception — ^What? Nobody 

4«Hambleton, Political Campaign in Va. in 1865, 7. 
4TRichmond Wbig, Oct. 13, 1854. 
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knows. To do what? Nobody knows. How organized? No- 
body knows. Governed by whom? Nobody knows. How 
bound? By what rites? By what test oaths? With what 
limitations and restraints? Nobody, Nobody knows!!! All 
we know is that persons of foreign birth, and of Catholic fadth 
are proscribed, and so are all others who don't proscribe them at 
the polls."" 

Mr. Wise then proceeded to quote statistics to show that 
there was very slight danger from foreigners or Boman Catho- 
lics in Virginia, since the proportion of natives to foreigners 
was 38 to 1, and of natives to Boman Catholics 108 to 1.** 

He laughed at the idea of any imagined power of the 
Pope, t^nporal or ecclesiastical. "Are any so poor as to do iiis 
Italian crown reverence? Do not two Catholic powers, France 
and Austria, hold all his dominions in a detestable dependency? 
What army, what revenue, what diplomacy, what Church do- 
minion in even the Catholic countries of the old or new world 
hashe?"'^ 

He declared further that, as for hostility to foreigners, 
we are foreigners ourselves, or our immediate ancestors were," 
and that some of the greatest signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were Catholics. "Down with any organization 
which denounces' a 'separation^ between Protestant Virginia 
and Catholic Maryland — ^between the children of Catholic Car- 
roll and Protestant George Wythe.'*" 

He considered Know-Nothingism especially contrary to the 
spirit of America in its opposition to the naturalization laws. 
It was contrary to Protestantism, for it imitated a Jesuitical 
system — ^the very thing it aimed to strike at.'* 

Finally, there were many other sects quite as peculiar in 
their beliefs as the Catholics, but they would never amount to 
anything. No more was there reason to suppose that Catholicism 
would ever absorb the United States government'* 

«<Hambleton, Political Campaign in Va. in 1855, 8. 
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This letter of Wise, coming before the Democratic Con- 
vention, was the first blow strack against the Know-Nothings 
during the campaign. 

From that time, September 18th, till their Convention on 
November 30th, the Whigs were more definitely uniting with 
the Know-Nothings,*' and all three parties were waiting to see 
the results of the Democratic meeting in September. 

IL 
The Dbmocbatic Convention and the Campaign. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled in the Metho- 
dist church of Staunton, Virginia, on the thirtieth of November. 
The usual and proper time for assembling was 12 o'clock noon, 
but the anti-Wise faction of the del^ates had moved up their 
watches twenty minutes so as to organize the Convention be- 
fore the Wise faction came in. 

Colonel George Baylor, of Augusta, was chosen temporary 
chairman, and Messrs. William F. Ritchie and Bobert W. 
Hughes secretaries. 

When the counties were called it was evident there had been 
much carelessness in not having meetings in several counties to 
elect regular delegates to the Convention. This being the case, 
Mr. McMuUen moved that all Democrats be allowed to vote 
who were present from such counties. Mr. Meade opposed 
this motion as improper, and it was withdrawn though later 
renewed by another member, and laid on the tabla 

After some discussion, Mr. Kenna, of Eanawha, moved 
that a committee be appointed, made up of one member from 
each congressional district, to nominate the permanent officers 
of the Convention. This committee** was appointed, with Mr. 
Eenna as chairman. 



BsRlchmond Whig, Aug. 16, Sep't 25, '54. 

B«The members of the Committee were J. J. Simphins, of Norfollc; 
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ington. 
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The roks of the House of Delegates were adopted by the 
Convention, and a recess given till 5 P. M. 

At the evening session the first business was the report of 
the committee appointed to elect the officers. The committee 
r^)orted O. M. Crutchfield, of Spotsylvania, as president; a list 
of several vice-presidents, among whom were Ed. Kenna, of 
Kanawha, and N. C. Claiborne, of fVanklin. The secretaries 
were Wm. F. Ritchie, of the Enquirer, and R. W. Hughes, of 
the Examiner. The Wise faction had a slight advantage here, 
though the officers were fairly equally divided. O. M. Crutch- 
field was a Wise supporter, as were E. £enna and Wm, F. 
Ritchie, while Claiborne and R. W. Hughes were of the anti- 
Wise faction. 

As soon as Mr. Crutchfield was conducted to the chair, 
Mr. Douglass, of New Kent, who was a supporter of Wise 
and who later pres^ited his name for Governor, moved that 
nominations for Governor be in order. 

This was a natural move on the part of the Wise faction, 
since they were the stronger and wished to put through tke 
nominations before there should be any discussion of the two- 
thirds rule raised by the minority — that is, the anti-Wise fac- 
tion. 

Mr. Claiborne, of Franklin, however, had been instructed 
to vote for the two-thirds rule and did not want the Convention 
to take up nominations until this had been decided. He, there- 
fore, moved that Mr. Douglass' resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. McMullen inquired if in taking the vote, a majority 
or two-thirds should rule. Mr. Deneale, of Rodcingham, in 
reply to this assumed that since the House rules wece proper, 
the majority should rule. 

Mr. Irving, of Campbell, at once declared this was de- 
frauding the opponents of Wise. Mr. Shad^lford moved ikat 
no candidate should receive the nomination for Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor unless his votes r^reeented a majority of 
all the Democratic votes in the Stata He defended his resolu- 
tion by referring to the custom of legislative caucuses. 

Mr. Gamett, of Essex, opposed this resolution. They weie 
there to make nominations from such portions of the demecracj 
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as chose to send delegates. Suppose thero was not a majority 
of the Democratic votes present; there could be no nominations. 
He admitted the two-thirds rule was a protection to the 
minority^ but here he did not think the minority needed pro- 
tection. There was some discussion here; and Mr. Gamett 
declared that the democracy should follow its usages and employ 
the majority rule. He then moved, as a substitute to Mr. 
Shackelford's resolution requiring a majority of all the Demo- 
cratic votes of the State, that candidates receiving a majority 
of the votes cast should be nominated. 

Mr. McMullen at once opposed this substituta He said 
many counties had not had opportunity to send delegates, and 
he upheld the two-thirds rule as a precedent from the Baltimore 
Nation^ Convention. 

Mr. Fauntleroy favored the two-thirds rule also. He de- 
clared that a Convention was different from an election and 
should almost imanimously reflect the sentiment of the peopla 
He argued further that the indorsement of two-thirds of the 
Convention would give force to a candidate, and claimed that 
the two-thirds rule had saved the country from Van Buren at 
the time of Polk's nomination. 

Mr. Gratlow, of Rockingham, agreed, and declared that a 
man who couldn't carry two-thirds of the Convention didn't 
deserve the nomination. 

Mr. Newman, of Mason, said the delegates were presumed 
to reflect the will of their constituents, and a majority, however 
small, should rule. He argued further that the two-thirds rule 
gave a factious minority the right to force an unknown man 
on the party. 

Mr. Massie declared the party needed a strong man. 
'There is no Whig party, but Temperance societies and Know- 
Nothings and every damnableism to fight." He wished to see 
a powerful man nominated and, therefore, upheld the majority 
rule. 

Mr. Meade agreed with Mr. Massie that the two-thirds 
rule would set aside prominent men, and moved the previous 
question. The vote upon Mr. Oamett's substitute was there- 
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upon taken, and the substitute adopted by a majority of 9,018 
votes. This was the first triumph of the Wise paiiy. 

Vote for amendment 35,449 

Vote against amendment 26,194 

Total vote 61,406 

Total Democratic vote of the State. . 70,000" 

The next day the vote on the resolution was announced. 
There was much protest from the minority, and finally the Con- 
vention voted to reconsider the question. The vote on it was 
taken again, and recess until 5 P. M. was given so that the votes 
could be counted."' 

When the evening session began, the vote was announced, 
and it was found that the amendment had been carried again 
by 3,844. 

The Convention then went into nominations for Governor. 
Mr. Douglass, of Ifew Kent, nominated Henry A. Wise, of 
Accomac, the nomination being sustained by Messrs. Brown, of 
Kanawha, Kenna, of Kanawha, B. K. Meade and Skinner, of 
Augusta. 

Mr. Claiborne, of Franklin, nominated Shelton F. Leakey 
of Madison, the nomination being sustained by Messrs. Berry, 
of Alexandria, Brown, of Stafford, and Fauntleroy, of Fred- 
erick. 

Dr. Gooch, of Richmond, nominated Alexander R. Holli- 
day, of Henrico. 

The debate was very bitter and exciting. The histoiy of 
Mr. Wise's political career was reviewed and denoxmced, and 
many reminiscences of his association with the Whig party 
given. 

At a late hour the roll was called for the vote, and the 
Convention adjourned till next day. 

BTDaily Dispatch, Dec. 2, 1854. 

Bsoounting the votes was a laborious task, as the vote of eadij 
delegate had to be ascertained by dividing the total Democratic vote 
of his county by the number of delegates it had sent 
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The next day a motion was made that the alternate of 
Wood county, Mr. Pryor, of the Enquirer, be allowed to cast 
his vote before the result of the ballot was known. It had been 
found out that Mr. Wise lacked 229 votes, and as Mr. Pryor was 
his supporter, the vote of Wood county would fix the nomina- 
tion. 

The Leake party was up in arms at this. The chair stated 
that by a mistake of the secretary Wood county had been left out^ 
and that her representative had a right to vote. At once the 
minority declared their intention of withdrawing if this was 
done, and Mr. Pryor waived his right for the sake of harmony.'* 

The Convention here adjourned to the Town Hall, and 
announcement of the first ballot was made: 

Wise 81,416 

Leake 25,762 

Smith 2,125 

HoUiday 1,236 

Seldon 2,491 

Faulkner 259 



63,289 
Necessary to choice, 31,645. 

A second vote was taken with the following result: 

Wise 84,034 

Leake 28,009 

Seldon 973 

Holliday 67 

Smith 290 



63,373 
Necessary to choice, 31,687. 



BdJust here there was a rumor that the church floor was unsafe* 
and there ensued a wild scramble for the door on the part of the 
Democrats on the floor and the Whig^ in the galleries. The sleeper 
which caused the trouble was afterwards found to have been in the 
same condition for 14 years. 
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Mr. Wise was declared nominated. 

The scenes in the afternoon were more good-humored, but 
an attempt to make the nomination unanimous could not be 
carried. 

Nominations for Lieutenant-Governor were in order, and 
on the second ballot, Elisha W. McComas, of Kanawha, a memr 
ber of the Wise faction, won over Colond W. H. Harman. 

W. P. Bocock was renominated Attorney-General by ac- 
damation. 

ResolutiiNis were then passed in praise of Franklin Pierce 
and his administration, and the Convention adjourned, llie 
closing scenes were rather uproarious and the party scattered, 
externally at least, on the most harmonious terma^ 

Mr. Wise was at once notified of his nomination, promptly 
wrote accepting,*^ and began to plan out his campaign. But the 
fact that the party had settled on a candidate did not seem to 
create a much more harmonious spirit^ certainly immediately 
after the Convention. The Examiner, after the Enquirer, the 
most prominent Democratic paper of the State at that time, had 
never been enthusiastic where Wise was concerned, and found 
it difficult to come at once to his support ; but contented itself 
with preserving a pessimistic attitude and declaring if the spirit 
of the party did not improve there was "no more chance for the 
election of our ticket than there is for the translation of tiie 
members of it to Heaven."** 

Some of the individual voters of the State were no better 
pleased. There were reflections on the candidate's past record, 
and allusions to the unfortunate slogan of 1840, "The Union 
of the Whigs for the sake of the Unimk"** A letter from Hali- 
fax county urged the Democrats of that county to meet and for- 
mally disapprove the action of their two delegates in voting for 
Wise over S. F. Leake.** 

However, the Enquirer praised the nominations and the 
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anti-Eiiow-!N'othing character of the candidates,*^ and others 
soon fell into line. The Examiner came to the condnsion tiiat 
the election was for the party and not the man, and decided to 
Bupport the ticket heartily.** Other parts of the State rallied 
to the party standard also. The Enquirer warmly defended 
Wise in his political career as a champion always of essential 
State rights and southern measures,®^ and even Mr. Leake later 
in the campaign, though he declined to take any active part 
on account of other duties, declared that the ticket had his cor- 
dial support and urged the same course on every Democrat in 
the State.** 

The Know-Nothings felt, or pretended at least, great sat- 
isfacticm over the Staunton nominations, and declared that Mr. 
Wise was "beating himself very effectually.** 

This was not probable, however, for Wise could hardly 
have beai better fitted for the task he had before him. He 
was eloquent, witty and an adept in the skilful use of sarcasm 
and irony — qualities which peculiarly suited him to the de- 
livery of convincing stump speeches throughout the State. His 
intention was to speak in every county in the State^ and he often 
wore himself out physicaUy in his labors,^* 

By this time the Know-Nothing beliefs and customs were 
fairly well known in the State. As early as August^ the fact 
that the true name of the organization was the "Supreme Order 
of the Sons of '76" was well known. There was then pub- 
lished an abstract of their forms, oaths and beliefs. It was 
stated also that in order to establish a council, it was only neces- 
sary for thirteen citizens who had been initiated by a traveling 
agent to present a petition to their State council and, on pay- 
ment of twelve dollars, tiiey would receive a diarter and seal and 
could begin their work.^* 



esDafly IMsiMitch, Dee. 6, 1864, Dec. 16, '54. 
«0Hambleton, PoUtical Campaign in Va., 32; from Rockingham 
Valley Democrat. 

«T/i»i(f., Dec. 16. '64. 

«8/6W., Feb. 17. '56. 

«o/Md., Dec. 13. '54 (from Wheeling). 

ToTyler. Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. II. 617. 

TiRlchmoad Whig, Aug. 9, '64. 
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The ritual from which these facts were taken was in the 
possession of Wise, who was the first Democrat in the State to 
own one. E[now-Nothingism had just been exposed in Illinois, 
and Governor Lybrook, of that State, sent a copy of the ritual 
to Wise, who had it published in the Democratic papers and then 
returned it^* 

To Wise's letter against Know-Nothingism the Know- 
Notiiings replied by asserting that the monster he had denounced 
so vdiemently, was not the Know-Nothing party in reality. 
They then proceeded to correct some of Wise's statistics and to 
show the rapidly increasing dangers of immigration.^* They 
declared the order was not hostile to foreigners as citizens bat 
merely did not thinly it advisable for them to hold office^ and 
even claimed that it was really working for the good of the 
foreigner.^* 

The Enow-Nothings had especially to fight the argument 
that tJiough Know-Nothingism mi^t be justifiable in the 
northern States, where the foreign population might become a 
menace, it was not needed in Virginia, where the percentage of 
foreigners was a negligible quantity. To this the party replied 
tJiat Virginia was not "acting for herself alone," but that as a 
member of tJie Union of States her action would mean much in 
influencing sentiment in the right direction in other States and 
so be a means of crushing out foreign and Boman Catholic 
influence.^* 

It was also rather difficult to arouse much anti-Catholic 
sentiment in Virginia as the Catholic influence was not great. 
The Know-Nothings, therefore, made the best of any ground 
they had. About this time an event occurred which attracted 
some attention and probably helped the Know-Nothing cause 
somewhat. Miss Josephine Bimkley, a girl of seventeen, who 
lived at Norfolk, Va., and whose parents were Protestants, had 
been sent to a convent school near Emmettsburg, Maryland, 
where she had been for ten months when she escaped from her 



72Hambleton, Political Campaign in Va., 46-47. 

7«"Son8 of the Sires," 183 and ff. 

74lbid., 116. 

75Daily Dispatch, Mar. 26, '55 (Mr. Flournoy's Letter). 
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window at midnight^ walked several mileB to a village^ and went 
from there home.^* She afterwards made sensational charges 
against the school. 

The Lady Superior of the sisterhood wrote a letter for 
publication, which declared that Miss Bunkley could have left 
at any time she desired, and indeed would have been sent home 
had she expressed any wish to go. The letter added that she 
always seemed happy and that they were much grieved that 
she should have left in tiiis manner.^^ 

But the Know-Nothings were rather skeptical on the sub- 
ject of this letter, and made the most of the incident to bring 
so-called Catholic abuses before the people of Virginia.^* 

The first Democratic meeting held in Richmond after the 
nominations was a ratification meeting held on December Sth in 
the African church. At this meeting, Mr. Wise made his first 
speech as a candidate. He clearly defined the issues of the cam- 
paign, saying he would carry out a policy of strict economy in 
finances, uphold the credit of tiie State, and devote much atten- 
tion to internal improvements. He pledged his party to pro- 
tect the State rights of Virginia, but dwelt with most emphasis 
on the dangers of Blnow-Nothingism.^* 

But the official Democratic canvass wias b^gun on January 
5th in Norfolk with a speech by Wise. The Democratic papers 
of that city declared **hi8 words 'were as fire that ran' and 
tiirilled the whole audience,'' while the Whig papers said, ''Mr. 
Wise was too desultory in his remarks to make any lasting im- 
pression" and ''exercised his sarcastic powers . . • but failed of 
any arguments." We may judge, however, from the size of the 
audience that the meeting was a successful one on the whole.'^ 

The first week in January the Whig definitely settled 
the question of the Whig-Know-Kothing alliance by an artide 
in which it stated that "while we might and probably would 
succeed alone . . . yet it is better and safer not to rely too 
confidently upon our own unaided strength^ but to so act as to 

7«"Son8 of the Sires/' 198. 
TTDaily Dispatch, Dec. 4, '54. 
T8"Son8 of the Sires." 190. 
ToDally Dispatch, Dec. 6, '54. 
»o/M(t., Jan. 6, '55; Hamhleton, 39. 
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gkiket to our side men of all partiet and persiuudons who aro 
•kk of miarule and wish for ref (»nn. We counsel not the aban- 
donment of a single Whig tenet, bnt only urge a course which 
will first effectually expel the Goths and Vandals and ulti- 
mately, probably immediately, result in putting Whig measures 
and Whig policy in the ascendant"*^ 

It was certain then that the Whigs and Know-Nothings 
would nominate together, and that the Whig party, as far as 
definite Whig principles were concerned, was dead — ^for the 
time." 

All the Whigs did not go over to the Know-Nothings how- 
ever. There were some who realized that there were not any 
real issues between the Democrats and the Whigs> and at the 
same time that there was little hostility to foreigners and 
Roman Catholics. In fact, in the South the Catholic prieetr 
hood was much better thought of for its non-interference in 
political affairs than the northern Protestant clergy." The 
Democrats, therefore, gained a few votes from the disorganizing 
Whigs, one notable instance being the case of Thomas J. Michie^ 
of Staunton, who had been a Whig, but who could not support 
the methods of the Know-Nothings. Like many other men of 
the better type, to him the secret character of any political or- 
ganization seemed not only unnecessary, but peculiarly out of 
place." 

The interest in the campaign was much increased about 
the middle of March by the nomination of the Know-Nothing 
^ t . j Z candidates. On March ^Mth the Know-Nothing State Conven- 
tion met at Winchester with a large attendance to make the 
State nominations. The proceedings were kept absolutely 
secret, but there was evidently nothing done the first day. The 
second day was more satisfactory, and the following nominations 
were made: 

For Governor — Thomas S. Floumoy, of Halifax (Whig). 

BiRlchmond Whig, Jan. 5, *55. 

82Dally Dispatch, Jan. 18, F^b. 16, 1855. 

ssPoiitical Pamphlets, vol. 20, No. 30, bound volumes in the State 
Ldbrary of Virginia. "An Old Whig's Reason for Supporting the 
Democratic Party." 

84Hambleton, Political Campaign in Va. in 1855, 118. 
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For Liemtenant-Govemor — J. M. H. Beale^ of Mason 
(Democrat). 

For Attomey-Oeneral — John M. Patton, of Richmond 
(Democrat). 

The Convention was said to have agreed on these candi- 
dates unanimously on the first ballot^ and they were received 
most enthusiastically.^ There was much rejoicing also at this 
time over the news of Know-Nothing victory in New Hamp- 
shire.®* The Whigs claimed that the ticket was "one of the 
strongest ever presented to the people of Virginia,®^ and the 
Know-Nothings all over the State approved it And though 
the Democrats pretended to make light of it, members of all 
parties agreed that it was a strong ticket. The Know-Nothings 
at Staunton claimed they would carry the county by 1,000 ma- 
jority. Such was the interest in the contest that much regret 
was expressed that the policy of the Know-Nothings forbade 
political discussion and debates with the rival party speakers. 

Mr. Floumoy's reply to the letter informing him of his 
nomination is important as a statement of the platform of the 
party. He declared himself in favor of a general system of 
popular education and of internal improvements as far as the 
faith and credit of the State would permit. 

He endorsed the principles of the American party, ^'be- 
lieving them to be the most conservative presented to the con- 
sideration of the country since the establishment of our inde- 
pendence." 

He declared the South to be particularly interested in a 
change in the naturalization acts, since the foreigners settling in 
the North were increasing the strength of the free States. 

He denounced the Catholics particularly, calling them 
"despotic, prescriptive and intolerant," and stating that "while 
I would uncompromisingly oppose any interference with their 
rights as citizens by any legislative enactment, yet by a full and 
independent exercise of the right of suffrage and the appoint- 

ssDaHy Dispatch, Mar. 14, 15, 1855. 

*«6/Md., Mar. 16, '55. 

9UMd., Mar. 16, 1855, quoting the Alexandria Gazette. 
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ing power, they should be excluded from the officeB of the gov- 
ernment in all its departments."** 

This last statement was clearly somewhat too sweeping to 
be wise under the circumstances^ for there was not enough anti- 
Catholic feeling in the State to justify it On the whole, how- 
ever, the ticket and Floumo/s letter were very acceptable to 
the Know-Nothings, and on them they took stand for the elec- 
tion. 

Close after the Know-Nothing Conventicm came an oc- 
casion full of interest to the Democrats of Richmond. The 
Democratic Association of the city had been meeting r^ularly 
from time to time/* but the first occasion for a distinguished 
speaker to address the Democrats was March 27tfa, when the 
Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, of Dlinois, spoke to them. Judge 
Douglas declared that the Democratic party at the Korth had 
been beaten by a fusion of Abolitionists^ Whigs, Enow-Nothings 
and anti-Liquor Men, prominent among them the Enow-Noth- 
ings. He went on to denounce that order, and deplored the 
oath which prevented a citizen from leaving the order once he 
had entered it^ comparing its consequences with the disastrous 
results of Herod's oath which would not allow him to save Jchn 
the Baptist's life. He also declared the tests of membership to 
the order — ^birth and religious belief — ^to be contrary to the 
American spirit.*^ 

A few days after Judge Douglas' speech came the Rich- 
mond city election. The Enow-Kothings considered this elec- 
tion a prediction of the State results, and made a great effort to 
carry it On the night of April 3rd they held a meeting, ^^ch 
was addressed by Hon. John M. Patton, the Enow-Nothing 
candidate for Attomey-GeneraL There had never been more 
enthusiasm in a political meeting in Richmond than was shown 
in this one. It did not adjourn till 11 :30, and the mmnbers 
gave three cheers for "Sam" before they separated.** The next 
day the following notice appeared in the papers: "Americans, 

88Hamblet6n, Political Campaign in Va. in 1865, 15, and ff; 
Daily Dispatch, Mar. 26, 1856. 

B9ii)id., Dec. 6, Mar. 17, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, 1866. 

»o/&id.. 67 and ff. 

•iDaily Dispatch, ApHl 4, '55. 
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rally to the polls! — ^vote early! vote all at once! vote all to- 
gether! Let tiie expression of the people of Ridimond be in 
favor of ^Americans ruling America' . . . The precursor, the 
signal sound of that great shout of the people which is to go 
up in May, is to be prcmounced today." 

The Know-Nothings had reason to fed encouraged with 
the results of the election, for their municipal ticket was elected 
entire by a good majority; Joseph Mayo, the Enow-Nothing 
candidate for Mayor, winning over Colonel John D. Munford, 
the Democratic candidate.*' The elections caused great re- 
joicing in the successful party, and in Lynchburg the returns 
were read by N. C. Claiborne (K.-N.) at the end of a discus- 
sion between him and the Hon. Thomas S. Bocock, Democratic 
candidate for Attomey-<3eneral.*' The former, it will be re- 
membered, had been a prominent member of the Democratic 
Convention, but had later gone over to the Know-Nothings. 

The Democrats, however, realized that the victory in Rich- 
mond might not mean so much after all, as it was known that 
the oiganization of the Know-Nothings was much stronger in 
the cities than in the rural districts. Consequently the only 
effect the city elections had on the Democrats was to put them 
on tiieir guard more than ever. 

By this time there had arisen an unparalleled amount of 
interest in the campaign all over the State. The unusual 
and interesting methods of the Know-Nothings and the nearly 
equal strength of the two parties necessarily created great excite- 
ment At most country places, especially now that the cam- 
paign was well under way, almost the only topic of conversation 
was politics, and the only interest political discussicms. During 
April and May news came in from various towns of the political 
excitement. In Staunton, it was declared, men, women and chil- 
dren were ready at any time to discuss political issues.*^ In 
Farmville on court days there was full and free discussion 
of Know-Nothingism and democracy.*" The Dispatch declared 

•sDaily DispMch, ApHl 6, '55. 
M/Md., April 7. '56. 
M/fttd.. April 19, '66. 
wlhid., ApHI 20, '55. 
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that "since the days of ^Tippecanoe and Tyler Too' there has 
been nothing like it in Virginia. We question whether even 
that memorable contest . . . equalled the present in deep feel- 
ing.''** The Dispatch also commented on the fact that the 
orators of tiie campaign were like Kilkenny cats^ always de- 
vouring each other. '^ 

The canvass practically closed when Wise retired f nnn the 
field on the seventh of May and went to Washington to await 
the issue of the election. His last exhortation to the people of 
the State was a letter, in which he summed up the principles 
of the Democratic party and urged the people "to rend the 
veil from the ^invisible' and defend the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the elective franchise and the constitution and the 
laws against the conspiracy of tiie dark lantern."** 

III. 
The Election. 

During the few days immediately before the election on 
the twenty-fourth, interest was high. Notices appeared urging 
the two parties to support their respective tickets.** One des- 
perate Know-Nothing published a card on the day of the elec- 
tion withdrawing publicly from the order and dedaring his in- 
tention of voting for whomsoever he chosa*^ 

The results of the election were as follows : 

Wise 83,424; Floumoy 73,244; majority 10,180. 
McComas 83,068 ; Beale 71,689 ; majority 11,379. 
Bocock 83,731; Patton 71,613; majority 12,118.^^" 

When the results were known great was the rejoicing over 
such a "glorious triumph of the right""* Mr. Wise wrote to 



9«Dally Dispatch, May 16, '55. 

»7/6id., May 7, '55. 
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Robert Tyler, a few days after the election: "The Virginia 
victory is 11,000 strong in numbers of votes^ and far stronger 
still in a purified and exalted personel of party. Never has 
there been a state election fuller of morals than this one, and 
more purely upon principle alone. This exalts it into a national 
effect""'* He said again, "I have met the Black Knight v^ith 
his visor down, and his shield and lance are broken . . . He 
(Sam) might live in the land of the secret ballot, but he could 
not survive the viva voce of the people.""* In June, he wrote 
to Senator Jones, of Iowa: "My policy from first to last was 
to strike so fast and thick at ^Sam' that he was kept on the de- 
fensive all the time. The man who defends its politics is half 
whipped . . . The enemy was surprised that I never stopped 
to defend a position, but kept pressing constantly upon his centre 
until it was broken. It was a desperate battle, Jones. As late 
as February we were beaten 20,000 votes. Nothing but Napo- 
leonic tactics could save the field. I won't March to Moscow 
after them. But the North must not cross the Virginia line 
with its worse than icy ^isms.' "**' 

Not only had Henry A. Wise checked one of the North's 
"icy isms," but in striking Know-Nothingism a death-blow in 
Virginia, he had done much more. He had broken the attempt 
to form on the old Whig principles a national party avoiding 
the slavery issue. Through the Know-Nothing contest and the 
revelations he made, he had sowed in the South a profound 
distrust of this rising party in its relations to the abolitionists 
of the North. To offset this distrust, the National Know- 
Nothing Convention at Philadelphia in June of 1855 made 
an effort to gain the South by refusing to take a stand on the 
slavery question.^®* This weak position at once alienated the 
anti-slavery element at the North and the failure of the attempt 
to build up a national party on a non-sectional basis was com- 
pleted.*®^ Know-Nothingism was crushed out and with it soon 
came the final destruction of the Whig party. 

loaTyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, Vol. II, 618. 

io4Wi8e, Henry A. Wise, 203. 

105/Md., 204. 

io6Hambleton, Political Campaign in Va. in 1855» 449. 

lOTSmith, Parties and Slavery, 141. 
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PETITIONS AND LETTERS, TO THE CONVENTION, 

GOVERNOR, OR HOUSE OF DELEGATES PRAY- 

ING FOR RELIEF, 1775-1783. 

The documents selected for publication this year bear re- 
lation both to those printed in the Richmond College His- 
torical Papers for 1915, and to the article in this number oa 
''Virginia Loyalists." The letters appearing on pages 337-345 
throw additi(Hial li^t on the events occurring around Nor- 
folk in the fall and winter of 1775-1776. "The Petition of 
the Mayor, Aldermen, Ccnnmon Council Men and other Free- 
holders of the Borough of Norfolk" will be of interest par- 
ticularly because of its reference to the ''licentious, and dis- 
orderly Conduct" of the pronndal troops in having 'Sran- 
tonly destroyed" "the greatest part of the Town." "The hum- 
ble Petition of Simdry Persons^ Natives of Great Britain" 
"to his Excellency Patrick Henry, Esq., Govemour or Chief 
Magistrate of the Conmionwealth of Virginia' ' directs attention 
again to the occasicmal strange vicissitudes, as well as cruei 
treatment, of those who took the "opposite" side. On the 
other hand the etrict accountability to which "patriots" held 
their beloved country is revealed in the letter of Charles Sayer, 
as he "humbly showeth" that his "Negro Man," approprii^y 
named "Africa," was in the "Country's Service" in the "lead 
mines;" that the owner, the same Charles Sayer, "doth now 
stand in great need of the said Slave" and requires of hit gov- 
ernment the restoration of the cherished African "together 
with his Hire from the Time he has been employed in the 
Service of his Country." But most interesting, no doubt, to 
the reader will be the pathetic eases of John McClean and 
Dr. Turpin, each b^ging for the recognition of his loyalty to 
America, unhappily under a doud because of strange mis- 
fortunes. The sick man caught in Britain while seeing 
there relief from "a most grievous and painful disorder which 
baffled the skill and efforts of the physicians in this place 
[Norfolk]," and the young medical student entangled in the 
toils of hostilities "before he had completed his course of 
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Studies" abroad both enlist our sympadiieB and help us to un- 
derstand, that as in 1914, so in 1775, unhappy sojourners for 
a season were caught unaware — in this case in a hostile land. 
These letters are irom the valuable Revolutionary papers 
in the Department of Archives in the State Library of Vir- 
ginia. We wish to express our thanks to our friend, Mr. Mor- 
gan P. Bobinson, the enthusiastic State Archivist, for his coup- 
tesiee. And witii all Virginians who appreciate her past and 
value its memorials^ we h(^ for thei success of every effort 
to protect these pricdess heritages and to make them better 
known and more easily available^ 

The Editor. 

To The Hon>l« the President & Gentlemen of the Convention. 

The Petition of John Willoughby Humbly showeth that 
your Petitioners have been directed by Col®. Woodford to ap- 
pear before your Hon.*>J« House for an inquiry into his con- 
duct and behaviour relative to the unhappy disturbances in 
Norfolk County that have lately prevailed, he understands 
that very unfavourable and injurious Reports have gone forth 
against him, as being inimical to the Interest of his Country, 
of which he hopes to Honourably acquit himself, & Humbly 
prays that he may be granted a Hearing as soon as your Hon- 
ourable House shall think convenient Your Pe^ 

tioner begs leave to inform your Hon.We House that he has 
attended upon Parole. 

John Willoughby, Sen^.i 

20th Deer. 1775 

TO THE HONOURABLE THE SPEAKER & HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES NOW ASSEMBLED. 

THE PETITION of The Mayor, Aldermen, COMMON 
COUNCIL Men & other Freeholders of the Borrough of 
Norfolk, 
Humbly Showeth 

That your petitioners being informed that Application 

iSee the letter of his son, page 342. 
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is intended to be made to your Hnble House to lay off & 
regulate the Streets of the said Borrough, are of Opinion that 
such a step may be necessary, Yet> previous to any Applica- 
tion, they beg leave to represent to you tiie distressed Situation 
of the Inhabitants of the said Borrough, & their Inability to 
execute any plan that may be adopted. That your petitioner^ 
notwithstanding the various false Reports to the contrary, have 
ever been warmly attached to the Country & the Cause of Lib- 
erty; & Yet^ from Misrepresentation have shared the same 
Fate with our open and avowed Enemies. In Consequence of 
which ourselves & Familes have been reduced to tJie greatest 
Distress. Numberless Widows & Orphans who before enjoyed 
every Comfort of Life are rendered truly miserable. - They 
have been drove from their peacefuU Habitations into the 
Woods without Food or raiment^ at a most inclement Season, 
whereby many have perished. Such Scenes of Distress have 
presented themselves to our View, as would melt the heart of 
the most unrelenting Savage. Most of them have hitherto been 
a Burden to their Friends, & shared what little they had left 
They now offer up their Prayer to you, & to you look up for 
protection and redress, as they have been deprived of the 
means of Subsistence by tJie very People who were sent by the 
Country for their prot^ion. Your Petitioners apprehend it 
would be needless to inform this Hnble House, that the great- 
est part of the Town at the first Conflagration was wantonly 
destroyed by the provincial Troops, which we are ready to 
make appear if necessary ; notwithstanding the Declaration of 
the Committee of Safety dated Friday 24th Nov. 1775, where- 
in they sett forth that the Troops destined for this part of the 
Country, were particularly instructed to support and protect 
the Persons & properties of the Inhabitants of the said Bor- 
rough. We are fully convinced such licentious and disorderly 
Conduct must be highly disapproved by this Hnble House & 
every Man of Feeling & Humanity. Your petitioners from 
their unfortunate Connexion have fallen the imhappy Victims 
in this Contest, while the other parts of the Colony have en- 
joyed Peace & Tranquility, & they humbly conceive so heavy 
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a Loss should not fall on Individuals, but be a general Charge; 
& trusty tiiat you will take our distressed Situation into Con- 
sideration, & afford us such Relief as you in your best Judge- 
ments think just & reasonable — And that the Destruction of 
the latter part of the Town by Order of Convention, we hope 
will also be paid proper R^ard to, & Your 

To the Hon.We The Speaker, And Qentlemen Members of the 
Assembly of The Commonwealth of Virginia, in Assembly now 
sitting — 

The joint petition of William Smith and Henry Bressie 
of the County of Norfolk humbly showeth 
"That on or about the 26th day of November 1775, An 
Officer Commanding a Party of British Troops^ Came to the 
Store House of your Petitioners at The Great Bridge and did 
Demand, Take, and carry away from thence One Bale con- 
taining Rugs & Blankets, which were kept and intended solely 
for the use of The Soldiers in the Service of this Colony, 
Amounting to the sum of One Hundred, and Eighty Six 
Pounds, Seven Shilling, and Six Pence, Current Money, which 
will more fully Appear by the Accompt hereunto annexed;' 
That about the same time the said Troops did further take and 
carry away Sundry Other Qoods the property also of your pe- 
titioners Amounting to the sum of Twenty four Pounds, three 
Shillings, & three pence Current Money, as by Accompt here- 
with, will appear. And your petitioners further 

Showeth: That on or about the 2d day of December in the 
Year aforesaid the Store House was set on Fire supposed to 
be, by the said Troops, and that Sundry Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise, the property of your Petitioners, were wholly 
Consumed, Lost or carried away Amounting to Two Hun- 
dred and Eighteen Pounds, Twelve Shillings & five pence 
Sterling Cost, and Forty Pounds, Ten Shillings Current 
Money, A Particular Accompt of which is also hereunto an- 
nexed. Your petitioners not having received Satisfaction for 

>The acconnts are preserved but are very long and cannot be pre- 
sented here. 
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any of the said Loeaes^ or any part thereof, humbly CraTes 
that The same may be taken into your ConsideratiiHi, and that 
you will grant them such Relief , as to you, shall seem meet 
And y. Petitioners shall pray, &c. 

To his Excellency Patrick Henry, Esq^., QoTemour or chief 
Magistrate of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
The humble Petition of Sundry Persons, Natives of Oreaw 
Britain whose names are hereto subscribed. 

SHOWETH 

That your Petitioners having been adjudged to come 
within the Statute of the 27th of Edward dd as the same was 
directed to be put in force by a resolution of the last Assem- 
bly*, and having severally taken passages in the ship Albion — 
which was permitted to be fitted out for the purpose of con- 
veying them to the Island of Great Britain, are now, and 
for some we^ last past, have been waiting in the River of 
Nansemund for an Opportunity of embarking on board the 
said Ship, for which purpose, and from a desire of comply- 
ing to the utmost of their abilities with the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, they have quitted the places of their former residence and 
held themselves in readiness to embark on the arrival of the 
said Ship. That your Petitioners are informed that the said 
Ship having met with unexpected and unavoidable impedi- 
mrats in her passage from North Carolina to this State, did 
not arrive within the Capes untill Monday the 19th Instant, 
and now lyes near some Ship, or Ships of his Britannic Ma- 
jesties Squadron in Chesapeake Bay oflF Cape Henry. That 
your Petitioners are informed, that Captain Parker, Senior 
Captain of the said Sqadron, is unwilling to permit the said 
Ship Albion to proceed above the Ships under his command, 
but has no objection to your Petitioners embarking on board 

8The SkigUsh. Treason Act of 1362 defined treason for the first 
time in English law. This act did not apply to Virginia in many 
details, but a simplification of it was hiade to suit the dreumstances 
of Virginia and was passed by the first assembly of the Common- 
wealth in October, 1776, under the title "An act declaring what shall 
be Treason." Hening's Statutes, Vol. IX, 168. 
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her where she now lyes, together with their baggage and what- 
ever may be found necessary for their prosecuting their Voy- 
age to Great Britain in safety. That your Petitioners being 
by their situation restrained from a communication with Cap- 
tain Parker, so as to offer any reasons which they might hope 
should induce him to permit the Ship to proceed to the place 
where your Petitioners now wait her coming, are compelled 
once more to soUicit a further indulgence; And therefore, 
Most humbly pray, that they may be permitted to embark 
themselves with their baggage on board the said Ship Albion 
where she now lyes, and to put on board under the inspection 
of such persons as your Excellency may please to appoint, 
Necessary provisions and stores for their Voyage to Great 
Britain, which have been provided and are now ready for that 
purpose, and to this end that the time already granted for 
such embarkation may be further extended so far as your Ex- 
cellency shall think proper, and your Petitioners diall ever 
pray, &c 
Nansemond the 26th May 1777. 



John Gray 
James Robinson 
David Blair 
Robt. Patten 
Alex. Blair 
Barthw. Bowen 
John Morris 
James Coats 
William Qillis 
William Forsyth 
Dug:ald Bannatyne 
Adam McQlashan 
Qeo. Murdoch 
William Manson 
William Duncan 
Thomas Banks 
Sim Pellance 
George Towance 
James Cross 
Ja. McMurray 
John Old 
Alexander Schevis 
James Freeland 
John Waddrope 
Hugh Ballantlne 
James Buchanan 
John Smith 
Archd Smith 
John Ray 



John Oreea 
William Dewar 
Alexander Qreen 
John Drummond 
James Hay 
James Dunlop 
James Sterling 
Saml. McLean 
Robt. Dunbar 
Joshua Meals 
James Robertson 
James Craigie 
George Hamilton 
Patr. Kennan 
Pat Ballantlne 
Michael Wallace 
James Wallace 
Archd. McLean 
Ind. W. Taggert 
Alexr. Roxburgh 
Alexr. Warwick 
William Sloan 
James Dunlap 
John Stoney 
Patrick Ronaldson 
Andrew Buchanan 
William Rutherford 
George Lindsay 



John Ritchie 
Archd. Foulis 
William Reid 
James Stark 
William Buchanan 
Andw. Johnston Junr 
John Graham 
Alexr. Honburgh 
Thos. Irving 
Peter Shirreff 
James Mercer 
James Boyd 
John Johnston 
William Barry 
James Henderson 
David Gardner 
James Ruthven 
John Sinclair ' 

William McClure 
James Falconer 
John Brown 
James Bums 
William Henderson 
Robert Kinnan 
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To the Honourable the Speaker and Gentlemen of the House 
of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 

The Petition 
of John Willoughby of the County of Norfolk humbly 
showeth — 

That John Willoughby late of the County of Norfolk 
aforesaid Esquire Deceased was in his Life time seised of an 
Estate in Tail in a certain Tract of Land in the said County 
called Willoughby's Point to which were annexed also in Tail 
amongst others tiie Eighty one Slaves named in the Sdiedult; 
hereto annexed; which said Slaves on the fourteenth Day of 
April in the Year One thousand Seven hundred and Seventy 
Six were in the Possession of your Petitioner his eldest Son 
and Heir apparent. And your Petitioner further showeth that 
at the same time he was seised and possessed in Fee Simple 
of the Six Slaves also mentioned in the said Schedule; all 
which said Slaves remained with him untill the Resolution of 
the Committee of Safety for the removal of the Inhabitants of 
Princess Ann and Norfolk was published & about to be car- 
ried into execution; when the said Slaves rather than be re- 
moved deserted and went on board Lord Dunmore's Fleet, and 
either died or were carried out of the Country or were others 
wise disposed of so that none of them were r^ained by the said 
Decedent in his Life time or by your Petitioner since his 
Death. And as the Desertion of the said Slaves was occasioned 
by the said Resolution, and the rigourous manner in which it 
was about to be executed ; Your Petitioner humbly prays that 
this honourable House will take his extream hard case into 
Consideration and grant him such Compensation and Relief 
as you in your great Wisdom and Justice shall think proper. 

And your Petiti^ shall pray &c. 
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A LIST OF NEGROES THAT WENT OFF TO DUNMORE 
APRIL 14, 1776. 



Women Ages 

Plasant 55.. 

Nancy 46. . 

Marey 30. . 

Judey 28.. 

Luoey 25. . 

Kisiah 23.. 

Gate 30.. 

Rachel 25.. 

Easter 27.. 

Letise 23. . 

Jeney 42. . 

LiyiHfth 27. . 

Manda 25. . 

Dynah 26.. 

Lidia 26.. 

Abey 29.. 

Bessie 23.. 

Jeney 30.. 

Joise 16.. 



Girh Bays 
. 1. 
. 4 
. 2 
. 3 
. 1 



. 1 



. 2 



. 2 
. 2 



. 1 



Negro Men Ages 

Sam a Sawer 60 

Tobey Do 54 

Ned 44 

Peter a house Garpenter 37 

James a Shoemaker 35 

Robin a Sawer 23 

Bob 30 

Gharlee 24 

Glasgow 21 

Will 21 

Anthony 19 

George 18 

Jacob 20 

Isaac 16 



Total, 87 
Entailed 



NeU. 



25. 

18. 



2 



Brister a Sawer 

Moses a house Servt. 



Fbb Simple 
Women Oirh Boys 



21 23 



27 



Men 
16 



25 
23 



To the Honble the Speaker & Gentn of the House of Delegates 

The Petition of Charles Sayer humbly showeth 

That Africa a 
Negro Man Slave the property of your Petitioner was about 
the Month of December, one thousand seven hundred & seventy 
five taken by our troops at the Great Bridge in the Service of 
Lord Dunmore, that the said Slave was sent to Wmsburg, and 
afterwards by the Order of the Committee of Safety conveyed 

^Enclosed in the preceding. 
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to the lead MineB^, at which place he is now employed in the 
Country's Service, and that your Petitioner doth now stand 
in great need of the said Slave. Your Petitioner therefore 
prays that this Honble House will order and direct the said 
Slave Africa to be returned to him, together with his Hire 
from the Time he has been employed in the Service of the 
Country, And your P^itioner as in Duty Boimd shall 
pray &c. 

To the honourable the Speaker, and Delegates of Virginia. 

The Petition of Aphia Wonycott Widow, and Executrix 
of the Will of N"icholas Wonycott late of the Borough of Nor- 
folk Deceased humbly showeth. 

That at the time of the burning the said Borough, in the 
Year One thousand Seven hundred and Seventy Six, there 
were standing within the same, belonging to the s^. Decedents 
Estate; one Dwelling House, one Kitchen, and some small out 
Houses vdth a Garden; valued in the whole to five hundred 
and Fifty Eight poimds ; That the Kitchen which was valued 
at Sixty five pounds was burned by the Troops of this State, 
and that the Dwelling House and other building, valued at 
four hundred and Ninety three Pounds were burned by order 
of Convention. 

That the Commissioners appointed to estimate the Value 
of the Losses of the Inhabitants of the said Borough, by mis- 
take, have inserted the value of the whole buildings in the 
CoUum for the Houses burnt by the State Troops, by which 
no allowance was, by the Assembly at their last Session, made 
to the 8<*. Decedents Estate for the Losses afores^. as your Pe- 
titioner believes will appear by the Eeport aforesaid, as will 



sThe lead mines in Mpntgomery county, Virginia. They were 
extensively worked during the Revolutionary War and formed one 
of the main sources of supply for the American armies. The mlnee 
were under the charge of Colonel Charles Lynch, from whom the 
term "Lynch law" is derived. In order to provide workers for th« 
mines, the Virginia government sent thither many runaway slaveB 
and slaves of Tory masters. The service was hard and few of the 
blacks appear to have returned from It 
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also the Mistake from the Depositicms returned with the Re- 
port, but if it should not do so she can prove the same by suf- 
ficient Testimony. 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prays that she may 
be paid the value of the Buildings burnt by Order of Conven- 
tion, And that she may receive compensation for the Kitchen 
burnt by the State Troops when this House shall allow the 
same to the other Sufferers, which she prays may be soon, as 
their Circumstances call for speedy Belief. 

And your Petitioner shall pray &c 

To The Hon. Speaker and Delegates of the State of Virginia — 

The Humble petition of John McClean formerly of Not • 
folk Borough Merdit. Humbly Showeth that your petitioner 
had long before the year 1774 been afflicted with a most griev- 
ous and painful disorder wch baffled the skill and efforts of 
ike Physicians in this place, that your Petitioner was in con- 
sequence under the Necessity of going to Britain in the s*. 
year 1774 in order to apply to some of the faculty (reckon 'd 
eminent) for Belief, that your Petitioner laboured under his 
painful disorder for five Years after hiai leaving this Coun- 
try, during wch time He underwent many painful and dan- 
gerous Operations, wch was the chief means of restoring Him 
to a tolerable state of Health. That your Petitioner from sev- 
eral Circumstances, consequent and attending his long Illness, 
was glad of accepting and embracing any favorable opportunity 
of getting to this State, hoping and expecting with the great- 
est Confidence, that He would meet with no Obstruction in be- 
ing once more admitted to become a Citizen and allowed to 
live with His much distressed Family. 

That your Petitioner on his arrival in this State in a Flag 
Vessel, on Her anchoring so near where His family liv'd, could 
not resist the Temptation, after an absence of eight Years, 
of taking the Liberty of going to see them, before He obtained 
permittance from Qwemments. That the Morning after His 
arrival He waited on the County Lieutenant to whom he sur- 
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render'd Himself^ Was then infonned that it was necessary to 
wait on the Govemour soon, wch your Petitioner readily con- 
sented and agreed to, but also finding it necessary to solicit 
some of His friends who was perfectly acquainted with his 
situation in Europe and the Cause of his going to Britain as 
above related, to accompany Him, and affirm to the above 
facts. The situation, circumstances and State of some of His 
friends oblig'd them to delay the time longer than He expected, 
at last the time for setting off to Bichmond was fix'd, but un- 
happily for your Petitioner, the Evening preceding the Morn- 
ing of their departure for Bichmond, He was made prisoner 
by Order of His Excellency the Governor and without making 
any Preparation was ordered to be Conveyed to New York by 
one of the first flags, in which place He has not the least pros- 
pect of support, nor wished, nor ever claimed any right of pro- 
tection from the Enemies of this Country. That your Pe- 
titioner justly apprehends if his case had been truly and fair^ 
ly presented to the Governor, that His Excellency would not 
have passed so sudden a Sentenca That your Petitioner be- 
ing conscious of his never been guilty of any Crime either in 
Act or Word against the Independence of this Country, most 
humbly hope that his many misfortunes will not be looked on 
and considered as Crimes, and that He may be allowed a fair 
hearing to enable Him to clear himself from any public or 
private censure relative to His conduct in the present War, by 
wch means by the blessing of God, He is in Hope to relieve 
himself from a Cruel banishment equal in its present appear- 
ance to the most cruel Death. 

In granting the within request, to your Petitioner, He will 
as in duly bound forever pray. 



We the Subscribers Inhabitants of the Counties of Prin- 
cess Anne and Norfolk from our knowledge of the petitioner, 
and our often hearing the Cause of his absence, do believe the 
within narrative to be a just representation, and do most 
cordially recommend Him to your Clemency. 
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ThoB. Brown Andrew Martin 

John Morris C. H. Moseley 

Willis Wilson Thomas Hinson 

John Smith Norwood Conyers 

John Harris Wilham Smith 

Richd. Nestor John Thorowgood 

Nich. Oautier Anthy Lawson 

W. Plume Latimer Holstead 

Bristol Brown Sam Boush 

John Tabb Richd. Taylor 

John Willonehby Augustine Tabb 

Tully Robinson Frederick Williams 

Jas. Taylor Charles Thomas 

Solon. B. Talbot Cornelius Calvert, Junr 

Saul Proley Tho. Ritson 

John Ross Severn Eyre 

Chas. S. Boush Chas. Bushnelle 

William Boush William Qoodchild 

Solomon Shepherd Nathl. Boush 

Cary H. Hansford Alexr. Moseley 
Jonathan Calver 

This is to certify that when I was in Glasgow I was al- 
most constantly in Company with Mr. John McClean & had 
an opportimity of knowing his Sentiments respecting the 
American Cause, & if any should doubt my word I am ready 
to make Oath that I always heard him speak in favor of tJie 
Americans & condemning the British Government for their un- 
just proceedings.' 

John Harris. 

Portsmouth, Oct. 15th 1782 

Norfolk 24th September; 1782 
Sir: 

In justice to Mr. John McClean, late a respectable In- 
habitant of Norfolk, I take the liberty of informing you of 
some circumstances relative to that Gentleman, which are of 
my own knowlege. He left Virginia, as well as I remember, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, and 
went over to Great Britain, with a view of obtaining some re- 
lief or a cure for a cruel malady, under which he then laboured. 
In the year 1776 when a student in the University of Edin- 

oEnclosed In the preceding, as Is each of the letters following, 
to the petition of Dr. Turpin. 
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burg I visited Mr. McClean and found him in a very low 
state. He at that time expressed to me the strongest desire o£ 
returning to Virginia, & his inability to do so gave him the 
greatest uneasiness. I told him that I presumed his situation 
would be a sufficient plea for his absence beyond the time pre- 
scribed by our Laws, indeed he was then incapable of perform- 
ing the smallest journey. He some time after got to London 
where he experioiced some benefit from the Faculty and was 
at length entirely cured by a most hazardous surgical operation. 
He is now returned to his Wife and Family, and desires to 
enjoy all the immunities of a citizen of the State of Virginia. 
When we consider the circumstances of his situation, and know 
to whom he now makes application, it is not to be doubted but 
that the strictest justice will be done him. 

Excuse me, Sir, for having presumed to address you on 
this subject 

I am with respect 

Your most obed^. humble servant 

William Boush. 

Resolution of the House of Delegates. 

Resolved That the Petitn of Mr. John McClean is rea- 
sonable, and that the said Jno. McClean on taking the Oath 
to Government be admitted to all the Priviledge of other Cit- 
izens. 



To the Honble Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of 
Delegates 

The petition of Philip Turpin humUy showetfa that when 
your petiti(»ier was of a tender age and previous to the preseait 
revolution he was sent by his father to Great Britain to finiA 
his education and qualify himsrif for the exercise of tke me^ 
ical profession in his native country, that before he had com- 
pleated his course of studies hostilities commenced between, 
the two nations that having visited and att^ided the medical 
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institutions at Paris he returned to London in order to pro- 
cure a passage to Virginia which he was unable to effect as 
all remittances had in the meantime been cut off and he was 
obliged to retire into the country and there subsisted on the 
charily of his acquaintances for a considerable time in daily 
hopes of receiving some supply which might enable him, to 
pay debts unavoidably contracted and to return to his own 
country; that his applications to his friends in this state were 
frequent and pressing and at the same time very expressive of 
his attachment to the American cause. But all his solicitations 
and endeavours being ineffectual he was at length constrained 
to adopt other measures and to have recourse to his profession 
and your petitioner accordingly entered himself on board a 
ship bound for New York on condition of serving to that post 
as surgeon but the ship deviating from her course went to 
Charles Town where he endeavored to procure a substitute to 
perform his engagement, but not being able to procure one he 
was obliged to attend the ship to New York and took the first 
opportimity that occurred of coining to this stdte, and that im- 
mediately upon his arrival he solicited by himself and his 
friends leave of Lord Comwallis to pass his lines (he being 
then with his army in this state) which was refused and your 
petitioner compelled to serve in the hospital department, in 
which situation he was when the British army surrendered and 
that he immediately reported his case to Qt>vemour Nelson who 
did not consider your petitioner as a subject of exchange but 
gave him a passport to return to his parents and friends — 
When he remained in quiet until it was suggested to him (to 
his very great astonishment) that he came within the descrip- 
tion of the Governour's proclamation — ^ As your petitioner 
is able by a variety of uncontrovertable evidence to prove his 
steady attachment to the liberty and independence of his na- 



7A proclamation issued by Benjamin Harrison at the close of 
the war ordering all British subjects and other persons whoi could 
not prove their constant attachment to the American cause to leave 
the State. The Virginia law at that time denied the right of citizen- 
ship or even residence to those who had taken the English side in 
the Revolution. 
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tiv6 countiy he humbly hopes that your honourable House will 
admit him to the full enjoyment of citizenflhip and your pe- 
titioner as in duty bound will ever pray 

Amelia July 26 1783 

In justice to Doctor Turpin I do hereby certify when I 
was a prisoner at York he treated me & other prisoners with 
the greatest Humanity & attention and from his repeated ex- 
pressions I have the greatest reason to believe he was a true 
Friend to American Liberty and often expressed an ardent de- 
sire of leaving the British to reside with his Friends in this 
State*. 

Jo, Roya!L 

No. 24 Hyde Street Bloomsburg 
London — ^May 8, 1T83. 
Dear Sir 

Soon after parting with You at Glocester'I went up the 
Country with the Sick as far as Todds Bridge, where I am- 
tinned during the Winter. Had I known particularly where 
You was I should either have wrote or paid You a Visit. I 
was uneasy on Account of the Singular Predicament You was 
in when we were taken Prisoners: & from what You was in- 
formed at Head Quarters I could not help blaming Mr. Grant 
as being the Cause of it In order to remove as much as pos- 
sible every thing that might prejudice You in the eyes df your 
Countrymen for being in the British Army, I took every Op- 
portunity of mentioning to such Gentlemen 6f 'Bank as I be- 
came acquainted with, that You came to Virginia a warm 
Friend to your Country '& with an anxious Expectation of im- 
mediately returning to your Friends, & that you accejpted of a 
Place in the. Hospital only till such time as you should be able 
to -get up th^ Country. 

I forward you this by Mr. Sherman, whom I b^ leave 
to recommend to You as a worthy Friend of nane. He takes 

^Enclosed in the preceding, as is each of the succeeding letters. 
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out with him an Asaortment of Goods, but his chief Business 
in Virginia is concerning an Estate left some Tears since by a 
deceased Uncle. Should it be in your Power to render him 
any Service in this Affair I shall esteem it a particular Favour. 
If there is anything I can do for You in England let me 
know & I shall attend to it with Pleasure. 
I am 

D. Sir 

Your Friend & Hble Servt 

John Harris. 
Dr. P. Turpin. 

May it please your Excellency 

Previous to my leaving England in 78 I frequently saw 
and convers'd with Dr. Turpin on the affairs of America and 
(m his own particular situation : in all my conversations with 
him on these subjects he always expressed himself in the warm- 
est and most patriotic terms with respect to America, so that 
I was fully convinc'd he was a sincere friend and well wisher 
to the Liberties and Independence of America. 

I particularly remember on parting he desir'd me to in- 
form his friends and acquaintances that the situation he was 
in was of all others the most disagreeable to him and that ho 
had been under the necessity of acting as Surgeon on board 
a ship for present subsistance, and with a view of acquiring 
by that means wherewith to support him to America, for which 
he was determined to set out as soon as possible. 

His situation on board appeared very distressing as he was 
considered as a Beble and frequently called by that Epithet. 
Y' Excellency's Hble Serv^ 

Alex Trent Ju^ 

Powhatan 11th July 1783 
Sir 

Having heard that Doct'^ Turpins being found with the 
British Army at the fall of York in Virginia and that the Ex- 
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ecutives have thought it necessary that he should give some 
good Reason why he so Conducted himself before he can be- 
com a Citizen I have thought it my duty to that Qentleman 
to make Your Excellency acquainted with the matter as fare 
as it came within my own knowledge. Some time in the Spring 
81 the Doct** arived at Charles Town Shortly after the ship 
came up to the harbor he came a shore to my Quarters witt 
every mark of joy & satisfaction that he had once more put his 
foot on the American shore During my stay in town we had 
much conversation about the Preasant War in all which I found 
not the Smallest Simptoms of Diseffection in him but very 
much the reverse. I was about that time seting out to Vir- 
ginia the docti* was Extreamly anxious to come on with me, 
but could by no means get discharged from the ship that he had 
come over in & surgion to untill he had procured a person to 
fill his office, which was out of his power to do During m> 
stay he at length told me that an opportunity for the Chesipeak 
would offer in the course of a few days; he would endeavor to 
git a passage there when he hoped something might turn up 
that would give him an opportunity of giting among his friends. 
I asked the Doct*" in the Course of Conversation the Reason 
of his being a Surgion to a Kings Ship, he assured me that it 
was very disagreeable to him, but that necessaty had Compeld 
the measure that he thought it might put it in his power to 
git once more to Virgin^, with his friends, the Sevier want 
of money had drove him to that only altemitive. I recolect his 
mentioning to me several times his imwillingness to part with 
his Books which was really Valuable & that he had been at 
much Trouble & Expence to procure them & should he loose 
them it would forever be out of his power to Replace them, 
that he should make every possible exertion to save them but 
rather than not git away himself he must part with them — 
he wrote by me Several Letters to his Friends in Virginia in 
those Letters he Expresses himself in the Highest hopes of be- 
ing shortly with them. Ive no doubt he would have wrote more 
fully but I observe^ to him that he must be cautious what he 
wrote that those letters would be Examined by Every British 
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post on my way & that he must leave them open for that pui> 
pose for which he seamed very thankfuU and said he would 
conduct himself accordingly — ^then I took leave of him. 

Circumstances having forbid my attending Your Excel- 
lency in person to give you this information Bespecting the 
Doct*". I therefore thought it my duty to my Coimtry as well 
as well as to an individual to give Your Excellency the Sub- 
stance of our Conversation on the Doctrs first arival in America 
& Long before the Seige of York was thought of, which I have 
don in the most CarefuU maimer possible & most sincearly hope 
it may prove usefull to him. 

I have the honor to be Sir 

Your Obt. Hble Servant 

Ch^ Scott 
His Excy the Gov^ of Virginia 

Weir Hall 12th July, 1783 
Sir: 

I have just rec^. a letter from Doc^. Turpin, who informs 
that yo. are of opinion he is Comprehended within your late 
Proclamation. He has therefore requested, me to attend the 
Coundll on Monday Next, in order to inform your Excellency, 
what I know respecter, his Conduct since the Commencement of 
the War; I would certainly have comply 'd with his request, was 
I able to ride or go in a Carriage as far as Biehmd., but I am 
so affect^, with the Rheumatism, that I can scarce walk, & can 
not dress myself. As I can not leave home, I will communicate 
by letter aU the information in my power; & will make Oath 
to the truth of it, so that my Absence may not injure the Doc- 
tor. Since the Commencement of the war Doctr. Turpin & my- 
self have kept up a Close Correspondence, & in all his letters 
he recommends to the Americans not to give up their Rights, 
& not to have any Divisions in their Councills, for that our 
Enemies would take every Advantage ; if we would Persevere 
we should Certainly gain our Independence: this he said was 
the Opinion of the few friends we had in England ; I have red* 
15 or 20 letters of dift dates all to this Purport, the last rec* 
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from him whilst in Engl^. he only aigxx^. P. T., for fear of his 
letters being intercept^ & he should be taken up and confin^^ 
for as he inf orm^' me the Americans that were in Brittain were 
forbid to Corro with their friends here & were by no means to 
give any Inteligence; he desir^ me not to write on Politicks 
least by my letters being Intercepted they might prove prej* 
udciaL I know the reason why he staid so long in England ; 
He had contract^ some debts wch he could not pay for want of 
some Remittances, which I had promised shd be made him; 
his Sense of Honour forbid his running away from his Cred- 
itors; this he informed me before & since his arrival in this 
State. 

I rec* a letter from the Doct*" when in Charles Town, he 
told me be was detain^ by the Enemy, but would leave them 
when in his power, for that it was hia only wish and desire to 
be with his relations & countrymen. 

When I was detain^ in York the Doct'^ and myself lived 
together, whenever we was alone we was speaking of the War 
& of the two armies^ he always expressed himself in the warm- 
est terms in f av^. of America, & wishd himself with our Army, 
or anywhere rather than with the Enemy, I have known him 
to enter into arguments in fav. of America with such warmth, 
that some other Doctors said he was a great a 'Rei^eL as myself, 
or any other American ; I was also inf ormd that a Doct^. Smith 
lodged an inform, against him at head Quarters, & said he 
deserved to be sent to the Provost; I also believe that he did 
apply several times for leave to goe to his friends, saying he 
was an American & not a Brittish subject^ that his being kept 
in York was contrary to promises made him & what he did not 
expect, he further s^, as he intended to live in this State, his 
being detain^ so long, might be a prejudice to him in fu- 

tura One day Doct^ Grant Surgeon & Physician 

Gen^ to the Brittish Army came to Turpins room, and de- 
manded the reason for his insist^ on leaving the Hospital, as 
also for his refusing to take Doct^ Chenid, whilst he had a 
Rebel in the House; Turpin answer^ I was his friend & re- 
lation, that he wanted to leave York before the seige, for he did 
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not chuse to be Employ^ ag^ the Country in which he was 
raised^ & intended to live, therefore desir^ he would obtain leave 
from Lord Comwallis to goe home; to which Grant replied 
he could not be spar^ & should not goa 
I am Your Excellences 

M— Ob^ HuL Servant 

Petf'field Trent 
Sir/ 

Since writing the within, I recollect the great attention 
Docf Turpin paid to Col®. Wm. Archer & Mr. Jos. Boyall, as 
well as to all other American prisoners in the Provost & prison 
ships, he not only procured fresh provisions &c for them, but 
I beleave Advanced his own Money, for which he was forbid to 
attend eather in future, he also obtain** permits from Maj** 
Loyd Hill for several Slaves and advised all to return to theii' 
respective Owners. I must add in fav"* of the Doct"* that I 
never saw him wear B^imentals, or a Cockade, which is suf- 
ficient to convince me that he did not consider himself a Brit- 
tish subject I am 

Respectfully Sir 

Yr M— H. Servt 

Petrfield Trent. 
His Excels Benj^. Harrison, Esq. 

Chesterfield to wit 

This <}ay Peterfield Trent made oath before me George 
Woodson a justice of the peace for the said county to the truth 
of the above & within writing, and that from all confidential 
Letters and conversation he believes Docti* Turpin to be a true 
Friend to America. — Given under my hand this 13th of 
July 1783 

George Woodson. 

[It is interesting to know that the committee to which 
Turpin's petition was referred found it reasonable, and that an 
act passed the Assembly admitting him to citizenship on taking 
the oath of allegiance to Virginia. Hening's Statutes, Vol. XI 
816.— The Editor.] 
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